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o PREFACE. 



In presenting the following volume to an 
kidulgent public, the author hopes that he 
may not be misunderstood. He has as- 
sumed a title which may seem to savour of 
pretension. But although he calls this little 
pocket volume " The Young Man's Book 
of Elegant Prose," he would by no means 
be understood to enter into any engagement 
to present his reader with specimens of 
every writer of elegant prose in Britain 
and America. If he should give but a 
paragraph to each, such a collection would 
fill a volume ten times as large as this ; but 
he has undertaken to furnish specimens of 
a large number of the classical writers of 
the language — not mere shreds and patches, 
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but fair specimens of their powers of com« 
position in their respective departiilents. 
Moreover, he has endeavoured to collect 
such pieces as should possess some com- 
pleteness and value, in a moral and literary 
goint of view, — such as might be wortli 
preserving, reading a third and fourth time, 
and fit to give something of its character 
to the readers own style of composition. 
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THE DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 

When God created the hiunaii species, either he 
wished their happiness, or he wished their miserT, 
or he was indifferent and unconcerned about both. 

If he had wished our misery, he might have 
made sure of his purpose, by forming our senses 
to be so many sores and pains to us, as they ara 
now instruments of gratification and enjoyment : 
or by placing us amidst objects so ill suited to our 
perceptions, as to have continually ofl^nded us, 
instead of ministering to our refreshment and de- 
tight He might have made, fbr example, every 
thing we tasted bitter ; every thing we saw loath- 
some; every thing we touched a sting; every 
smell a stench ; and every sound a discord. 

If he had been indifferent about our happineM 
or misery, we must impute to our good fortune (as 
all design by this suppo8iti<» is excluded) both 
the capacity of our senses to receive pleasure, and 
the supply of external objects fitted to produce it 
But either of these (and still more both of them) 
being too much to be attributed to accident, no- 
thmg remains but the first supposition, that God, 
when he created the human species, wished their 
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happiness ; and made for them the proTision whidi 
he has made, with that yiew, and for that purpose. 
Tlie same arg^ument may be proposed in diffei^ 
ent terms, thus : Contrivance proves design ; and 
the predominant tendency of the contrivance indi- 
cates the disposition of Uie designer. The vtrorld 
abounds wiUi contrivances; and all the contri- 
Tances which we are acquainted with are directed 
to beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt, exists ; but 
is never, that we can perceive, the object of contri- 
Vance. Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache ; 
their aching now and then is incidental to the con- 
trivance, perhaps inseparable from it ; or even, if 
you wiU, let it be cidled a defect in the contri. 
▼ance; but it is not the object of it. This is a 
distinction that well deserves to be attended to. 
In describing imj^ements of husbandry, you would 
hardly say of the sickle, that it is made to cut the 
reaper's fingers, though, firom the construction of 
the instrument, and the manner of using it, this 
mischief often happens. But if you had occasion 
to describe instruments of torture or execution. 
This engine, you would say, is to extend the sin- 
ews ; this to dislocate the joints ; this to break the 
bones ; this to scorch the soles of the feet Here 
pain and misery are the very objects of the contri- 
vance. Now, nothing of this sort is to be found 
in the works of natore. We never discover a 
train of contrivance to bring about an evil purpose. 
No anatomist eyer discovered a system of organi- 
zation calculated to produce pain and disease ; or, 
in explaining the parts of the human bod^, ever 
said, This is to irritate ; this to inflame ; this duct 
is to convey the gravel to the kidneys ; this gland 
to aecTete Uie humour which forms the gout : if by 
fihineei he come at a part of which he Knows nol 
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the use, the most he can say is, that it is useless ; 
BO one ever suspects that it is put there to, incom- 
mode, to annoy, or to torment Since then God 
hath called forth his consummate wisdom to con- 
trive and provide for our happiness, and the world 
appears to have been constituted with this design 
at first ; so long as this constitution is upholden by 
him, we must in reason suppose the same design 
to continue. 

The contemplation of universal nature rather 
bewilders the mind than affects it There is al- 
ways a bright spot in the prospect, upon which 
the eye rests ; a single example, perhaps, by which 
each man finds himself more convinced than by 
all others put together. I seem, for my own part, 
to see the benevolence of the Deity more clearly 
in the pleasures of very young children, than in 
any thing in the world. The pleasures of grown 
persons may be reckoned partly of their own pro- 
curing ; especially if there has been any industry 
or contrivance or pursuit to come at them ; or if 
they are founded, like music, painting, &c. upon 
any qualification of their own acquiring. But the 
pleasures of a healthy infant are so manifestly 
provided for it by another^ and the benevolence of 
the provision is so unquestionable, that every child 
I see at its sport affords to my mind a kind of sen- 
sible evidence of the finger of God, and of the dis- 
position which directs it. 

But the example which strikes each man most 
strongly is the true example for him : and hardly 
two minds hit upon the same ; which shows the 
abundance of such examples about us. 

We conclude, therefi>re, that God wills and 
wi^es the happiness of his creatures. And this 
coBclosion being onoe established, we are at liher^ 
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to go on with the rule built upon it, namely, ** that 
the method of coming at the will of Grod concern, 
ing any action, by the light of nature, is to inquire 
into the tendency of that action to promote or di- 
minish the general happiness.*' 

Palbt. 



ABSENT MEN. 

Mt friend Will Honeycomb is one of those sort 
of men who are yery often absent in conversati(», 
and what the French call un reveur and un dta» 
trait, A little before our club-time last night, we 
were walking together in Somerset gardens, where 
Will had picked up a small pebble of so odd a 
make, that he said he would present it to a friend 
of his, an eminent yirtuoso. Afler we had walked 
some time, I made a full stop with my face towards 
the west, which Will knowing to be my usual 
method of asking what's o'clock in an afternoon, 
immediately pulled out his wateh, and told me we 
had seven minutes good. We took a turn or two 
more, when, to my great surprise, I saw him squir 
away his watch a considerable way into the 
Thames, and, with great sedateness in his looks, 
put up the pebble he had before found in his fob. 
As I have naturally an aversion to much speaking, 
and do not love to be the messenger of ill news, 
especially when it comes too late to be useful, I 
left him to be convinced of his mistake m due 
time, and continued my walk, reflecting on theao 
little absences and distractions in mankind, and 
rewdviM to make them the subject of a future 
■peculation. 

J WHS the more oonfinned in my designi when 
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I ocmiidered that they were Yery often blemiahei 
in the characters of men of excellent aenee, and 
helped to keep up the reputation of the Latin pro- 
▼erb, which Mr. Dryden haa tranalated in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Great wit to madnesi sure if near allied. 
And thin partitions do tbeir bounds divide. 

My reader does, I hope, perceive that I distin^ 
goish a man who is absent becanse he thinks of 
something else, from one who is absent because 
he thinks of nothing at all. The latter is too in- 
nocent a creature to be taken notice of; but the 
distractions of the former may, I believe, be gen* 
erally accounted for from one of these reasons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on some 
particular science, which is often the case of ma- 
thematicians and other learned men, or are wholly 
taken up with some violent passion, such as anger, 
foar, or k>ve, which ties the mind to some distant 
object ; or, lastly, these distractions proceed fi'om 
a certain viyacity and fickleness in a man*s tem- 
per, which, while it raises up infinite numbers of 
ideas in the mind, is continually pushing it on, 
without allowing it to rest on any particular im- 
age. Nothing, therefore, is more unnatural than 
the thoughts and conceptions of such a man, 
which are seldom occasioned either by the com- 
pany he is in, or any of those objects which are 
placed before him. While you fancy he is admir- 
ing a beautifiil woman, it is an even wagei that 
lie is solving a position in Euclid ; and while you 
imagine he is reading the Paris Gazette, it is far 
from being impossible that he is pulling down and 
rebuilding the firont of his countxy-house. 

At the same time that I am endeavouring to 
eiqpoae this weakness in others, I shall readily wm- 

• 2 
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fesa that I once laboured under the same infirmity 
myself. The method I took to conquer it was a 
firm resolution to learn sbmethingf from whatever 
1 was obliged to see or hear. There is a way of 
thinking, if a man can attain to it, by which he 
may strike somewhat out of any thing. I can at 
present observe those starts of good sense, and 
struggles of unimproved reason, in the conversation 
of a clown, with as much satisfaction as the most 
shining periods of the most finished orator ; and 
can make a shifl to command my attention at a 
puppet-show or an opera, as well as at Hamlet or 
Othello. I always make one of the company I am 
in ; for though I say little myself^ my attention to 
others, and those nods of approbation which 1 
never bestow unmerited, sufficiently show that I 
am among them ; whereas Will Honeycomb, though 
a feUow of gbod sense, is every day doing and say. 
ing a hundred things which he afterwards con- 
fesses, with a well-bred frankness, were somewhat 
mal a propoSj and undesigned. 

I chanced the other day to get into a coffee- 
house where Will was standing in the midst of 
several auditors, whom he had gathered round him, 
and was giving them an account of the person and 
character of Moll Hinton. My appearance before 
him just put him in mind of me, without making 
him reflect that I was actually present ; so that, 
keeping his eyes full upon me, to the great sur- 
prise of his audience, he broke off his first ha^ 
rangne, and proceeded thus : — ^** Why, now, there's 
my friend," mentioning me by name, " he is a fel- 
low that thinks a great deal, but never opens his 
raouth. I warrant you he is now thrusting his 
short face into some coffee-house about 'Change 
I was his bail in the time of the Popish plot, when 
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he was taken up for a Jesuit*' If he had looked 
on me a little longer, he had certainly described 
me BO particularly, without ever consicfering what 
led him into it, that the whole company must cer- 
tainly haye found me out ; for which reason, re* 
membering the old proverb, ** out of si^ht, out of 
mind,** I left the room, and, upon meetmg him an 
hour afterwards, was asked by him, with a great 
deal of g^ood humour, in what part of the world 1 
lived, that he had iiot seen me these three days. 

Addison. 



CAPTAIN BHOWN*S RETURN. 

As we stood at the window of an inn that 
fronted the public prison, a person arrived on 
horseback, genteelly, though plainly, dressed in a 
blue frock, with his own hair cut short, and a gold- 
laoed hat upon his head. Alighting and giving his 
horse to the landlord, he advanced to an old man, 
who was at work in paving the street, and accosted 
him in these words : " This is hard work for such 
an old man as you.** So saying, he took the in- 
strument out of his hand, and began to thump the 
pavement After a few strokes, ** Have you never 
a scm,** said he, "to ease you of this labour?** 
** Yes, an* please your honour,** replied the senior, 
**I have three hopeful lads, but at present they are 
out of the way.** ** Honour not me,** cried the 
stranger; "it more becomes me to honour your 
gnj hairs. Where are those sons you talk of 7*' 
T*he ancient paviour said, his eldest son was a cap- 
tain in the East Indies, and the youngest had lately 
enlisted as a soldier, in hopes of proeperingUke 
his brother. The gentleman desiring to know 



what wan Mwome cit tba Becond, be wiped his 
eyes, and owned he had taken upon him his old 
father's dehts, ibr which he was now in prisoij 
hard hy. 

The traveller made three quick steps towards 
the gaol, then turning short, ** Tell me," said he, 
** has that unnatural captain sent jou nothing to 
relieve your distresses ?** ** Call him not unnatu- 
ral,** replied the other: **6od*s blessing be upon 
him ! he sent me a great deal of money ; but I 
made a bad use of it I lost it by being security 
fi>r a gentleman that was my landlord, and was 
stripped of all I had in the world besides." At 
that instant a young man, thrusting out his head 
and neck between two iron bars in the prison- 
window, exclaimed, ^ Fatlier ! father ! if my bro- 
ther WaUam is in life, that is^ he !" •♦ I am !" 
cried the stranger, clasping the old man in his ^ 
arms, and sheddmg a flood of tears, ** I am your 
son Willy, sure enough !" Before the father, who 
was quite confounded, could make any return to 
this tenderness, a decent old woman, bolting out 
from the door of a poor habitation, cried, ** Where 
is my bairn? where is my dear Willy?" The 
captain no sooner beheld her, than he quitted his 
&tiier, and ran to her embrace. 

I can assure you, my uncle, who saw and heard 
every thing that passed, was as much moved as 
any one t^ the parties concerned in this pathetic 
recognition. He sobbed, and wept, and clasped 
his hands, and hallooed, and finally ran down into 
the street. By this time, tlie captain had retired 
with his parents, and all the inhabitants of the 
plaee were assembled at the door. Mr. Bramble, 
nevertheless, pressed through the crowd, and en- 
tered the huuse **(^ptam|*' said he, **! beg the \ 
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&Todr of your acqualntaiioe. I would have trar 
elled a hundred mUes to see this affecthig' wobdm ; 
and I shall think m^aelf happy, if you and your 
parents will dine with me at the public hooM." 
The captain thanked him for his kmd invitatioii, 
which, he said, " he would accept with pleasure ; 
but, in the mean time, he could not think of eatin|^ 
er drinking, whilst his poor brother was in troo- 
ble.** He forthwith deposited a sum, equal to the 
debt, in the hands of the magistrate, who Tentored 
to set his brother at liberty, without further pro» 
cess ; and then the whole family repaired to the 
inn with my uncle, attended by the crowd, the in- 
^jyiduals of which shook their townsman by the 
hand, while he returned their caresses without the 
least sign of pride or affectation. 

This honest favourite of fortune, whose name 
was Brown, told my uncle, that he had been bred 
a weaver, and, about eighteen years ago, had, from 
a spirit of idleness and dissipation, enlisted as a 
soldier in the service of the East India Company ; 
that, in the course of duty, he had the good for 
tune to attract the notice and approbation of Lord 
dive, who preferred him from one step to another, 
till he had attained the rank of captain and pay- 
master to the regiment, in which capacities he had 
honestly amassed about twelve thousand poands, 
and, at the peace, resigned his commission. He 
had sent several remittances to his fother, who re- 
ceived the first only, consisting of one hundred 
pounds ; the second had fallen into the hands of a 
bankrupt ; and the third had been consigned to a 
gentleman of Scotland, who died before it arrived, 
so that it still remained to be accounted for by his 
executors. He now presented the old man with 
6fly pounds for his present occasian«» over and 
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above bank-notes for one hundred, which he had 
deposited for his brother's release. He brought 
along with him a deed ready executed, by which 
he settled a perpetuity of fourscore pounds upon 
his parents, to be inherited by the other two sons 
after their decease. He promised to purchase a 
commission for his youngest brother ; to take the 
other as his own partner in a manufacture which 
he intends to set up, to give employment and 
bread to the industrious ; and to give five himdrcd 
pounds, by way of dower, to his sister, who had 
married a farmer in low circumstances. Finally, 
he gave fifty pounds to the poor of the town where 
he was bom, and feasted all the inhabitants with- 
out exception. 

My uncle was so charmed with the character 
of Captain firown, that he drank his health three 
times successively at dinner. He said, he was 
proud of his acquaintance ; that he was an honour 
to his country, and had, in some measure, re- 
deemed human nature fi*om the reproach of pride, 
selfishness, and ingratitude. For my part, 1 was 
as much pleased with the modesty as with the 
filial virtue of this honest soldier, who assumed no 
merit from his success, and said very little of his 
own transactions, though the answers he made to 
our inquiries were equally sensible and laconic 
Mrs. Tabitha behaved very graciously to him, un- 
til she understood that he was going to make a 
tender of his hand to a person of low estate, who 
had been his sweetheart while he worked as a 
joumejrman weaver. Our aunt was no sooner 
made acquainted with this design, than she starch- 
ed up her behaviour with a double portion of re- 
serve ; and when the company broke up, she ob- 
served, with a toss of her nose, that Brown was a 
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dyil fellow enough, considering^ the lovnaera of his 
origin ; but that fi>rtune, though she had mended 
his circumstances, was incapable to raise his ideas, 
which were still humble and plebeian. 

Smollett. 



A STORM. 

The Veipus lake, which is less beautiful and 
less celebrated than that of Geneva, afforded me 
one day a dreadfidljr sublime spectacle. As I was 
passing along the sandy shore, a violent rustling 
arose in the air, the signal of a storm in the upper 
regions, that was only audible below : the lake 
continued undisturbed ; but this very stilbiess, in 
contrast with the violence raging at a distance 
over my head, was more awfiil than if its waves 
had risen to the height of mountains. On the 
right hand over the dark fir wood hung black 
clouds, whence every now and then issued the 
thunder. On the left over the lake, a darkness de- 
scended from the sky, and like a shroud covered 
the opposite bank for the distance of a mile. The 
mews screamed over the tranquil water: and a 
few small fishing smacks with slack sails were 
seen driven on by the oars of the anxious fisher- 
men towards the shore. The dreadful contest now 
commenced in the elements. On one side, the 
hollow roarings of the thunder resounded in the 
deep thicket, while on the other, it was heard roll- 
ing over the darkened coast Not a single hut 
was to be perceived far and wide ; only a fishing 
net here and there spread out The lightning was 
more and more rapidly overtaken by the thunder. 
Not a drop of rain fell ; and all was stillness on 
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the level surfaoe, but the rustling sound did not 
abate overhead. On a sudden a flash struck down 
into the water : its lengthened beams as it touched 
the surface darted forth innumerable sparks, and 
resembled a descending rocket This seemed to 
be the signal for a torrent of hail, which in a fow 
moments spread over the surface of the ground an 
icy cover, many inches thick. The stones were 
of the size of beans. My carriage was obliged to 
stop, the postilion leaped from the horses ; the ser- 
vants hastened down from the box ; and all crept 
for shelter between the wheels. But the hail beat 
so violently that the horses would not stand still ; 
which compelled the servants to come from this 
retreat, and hold the restless animals, exposed to 
all the rigour of the storm. The little light of 
which the clouds had not already deprived us, was 
perfectly obscured by the hail ; and from my seat 
m the coach I could scarcely distingubn the 
horses. This darkness was interrupted only by 
the frequent flashes of lightning ; the pale glim- 
mer of which would present to our view the icy ap- 
pearance of the ground ; and add a horror to the in- 
tervening claps of thunder. As there was no other 
object to attract the lightning, I expected every 
moment to see either the men or the horses fall, 
or myself to suffer the death of Romulus. Seven 
or eight minutes (lengthened by the terrors of the 
mind into hours) were dragged out in this agoniz- 
ing condition. At length me storm retreated fiur- 
ther into the wood ; ourselves and our horses began 
again to resume our spirits ; and soon nothing re- 
mained from this terrible spectacle, but the singu- 
'lar enjoyment which the mind of man experiences 
on surveying the traces of past danger. We now 
discovered pools of water in the road; cart-mts 
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full of hail-8t(»ies ; the wet wing, bereft of its 
power to fiy ; a few steps from me, on a decayed 
tree, an eagle (fi)r there are manj in this part,) 
who admitted reluctantly the approach of a human 
being, probably from the storm having thus im- 
peded its flight; at a distance a scattered flock, 
around which the wolf was stealing, as the thief 
profits by the fire to plunder the terrified inhabit- 
ants. Tne sun broke forth, and light and order 
returned. 

KOTZEBCTK* 



HACK AUTHORS. 

Characters. Bookvoeight, Dash, Quibble, and Blot' 
page. Scene, a room in Bookweights htmu. 
Enter Bookweight. ' 

Book. Fie upon it, gentlemen ! what, not at your 
pens ? Do you consider, Mr. Quibble, that it is a 
fortnight since your Letter to a Friend in the 
Country was published ? Is it not high time fer 
an answer to come out? At this rate, before your 
Answer is printed, your Letter will be forgot I 
love to keep a controversy up warm. I have had 
authors who have writ a pamphlet in the morning, 
answered it in the afternoon, and answered that 
again at night 

Quit. Sir, I will be as expeditious as possible : 
but it is harder to write on tiiis side the question, 
because it is the wrong side. 

Book, Not a jot ^ far on the contrary, that I 
have known some authors choose it as the pro- 
perest to show their genius. But let me see waht 
you have produced — "^ With all deference to what 
that very learned and most ingenious person, in 
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his liQtter to a Friend in the Country, hath ad- 
vanced." Very well, sir ; for besides that it may 
sell more of me Letter, all controversial writers 
should begin with complimenting their adversa- 
ries, as prize-fighters kiss before they engage. Let 
it be finished with all speed. Well, Mr. Dash, 
have you done that murder yet ? 

Dash, Yes, sir, the murder is done ; I am only 
about a few moral reflections to place before it 

Book, Very well: then let me have the ghost 
finished by this day se*nnight. ^ 

Dash, What sort of a ghost would you have 
this, sir 7 the last was a pale one. 

Book, Then let this be a bloody one. Mr. Quib- 
ble, you may lay by that Life which you are about; 
for I hear the person is recovered ; and write me 
out proposals for delivering five sheets of Mr. Bai- 
ley's English Dictionary every week, till the whole 
be finished. If you do not know the form, you 
may copy the proposals for printing Bailey's Dic- 
tionary in the same manner. The same words 
will do for both. {Enter Index.) So, Mr. Index, 
what news with you 7 

Index, I have brought my bill, sir. 

Book, What's here 7 For fitting thd motto of 
Risum teneatis Amici to a dozen pamj^ets, at six- 
pence per each, six shillings — For Omnia vincit 
Amor, et nos cedamus Amori, sixpence — ^For Dif^ 
ficile est Satyram non Scribere, sixpence. Hum ! 
hum ! hum ! Sum total, for thirty -six Latin mot- 
toes, eighteen shillings ; ditto English, one shilling 
and ninepence; ditto Greek, four, four shillings. 
These Greek mottoes are excessively dear. 

Jnd, If you have them cheaper at either of the 
umversities, I will give you mine for nothing. 

Book. You shall have your money immediately ; 
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and pray remember that I must have two Laftin 
aeditiooa mottoes, and (me Greek moral motto, fi)r 
pamphlets, by to-morrow morning. 

Quib, I want two Latin sentences, sir, one for 
pa^ the fourth, in the praise of loyalty, and 
another for page the tenth, in praise of liberty and 
property^. 

Ikuh, The ghost would become a motto very' 
well, if you would bestow one on him. 

Bock, Let mo have them all. 

Ind, Sir, I shall provide them. Be pleased to 
look on that, sir, and print me five hundred propo- 
sals, and as many receipts. 

Book. *^ Proposals for printing by Subscription a 
New Translation of Cicero, of the Nature of the 
Gods, and his Tusculan Questions, by Jeremy In. 
dex, Esq.** I am sorry you have undertaken this, 
for it prevents a design of mine. 

Ind. Indeed, sir, it does not ; for you see all of 
the book that I ever intend to publish. It is only 
a handsome way of asking one*s friends for a 
guinea. 

Booh Then you have not translated a word of 
it, perhaps? 

Ind, Not a single syllable. 

Bof^. Well, you shall have your proposals forth- 
with ; but I desire you would be a little more rea- 
sonabb in your bills for the future, or I shall deal 
with you no longer ; for I have a certain fellow of 
a college, who offers to furnish me with second- 
hand mottoes out of the Spectator for two-pence 
each. 

Ind. Sir, I only desire to live by my goods, and 
I hope you will be pleased to allow some difference 
between a neat fresh piece, piping hot out of the 
CKusict, and old, thread-bare, worn-out stuff; that 
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has passed throogb every pedant's mouth. (Winter 
Scarecrow.) 

Scare. Sir, I have brought you a libel against 
the ministry. 

Book. Sir, I shall not take any thing agamst 
them ; — fi>r I have two in the press already (Aside.) 

Scare. Then, sir, I hav&an Apology in defence 
of them. 

Book, That I shall not meddle with neither; 
they don't sell so well. 

Scare. I have a translation of Virgil's JSneid, 
with notes on it, if we can agree about the price. 

Book. Why, what price would you have ? 

Scare. You shall read it first, otherwise how 
will you know the value ? 

Book. No, no, sir, I never deal that way : a poem 
is a poem, and a pamphlet a pamphlet with me. 
Give me a good handsome large volume, with a 
full promising title-page at the head of it, printed 
on a good paper and letter, the whole well bound 
and gilt, and I'll warrant its selling— -You have 
the common error of authors, who think people 
buy books to read — "No, no, books are only bought 
to furnish libraries, as pictures and glasses, and 
beds and chairs, are for other rooms. Look ye, sir, 
I don't like 'your title-page ; however, to oblige a 
young beginner, I don't care if I do print it at my 
own expense. 

Scare. But pray, sir, at whose expense shall I 
eat? 

Book. At whose ? Why, at mine, sir, at mine. 
I am as sjeat a fifiend to learning, as ibe Dutch 
axe to trade : no one can want bread with me who 
* win earn it ; therefore, sir, if you please to take 
your seat at my table, here will be every thin^ ne- 
cessary provided fi>r you: good milk porridge, 
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▼ery often twice a day, which is good wholeeoma 
&od, and proper for students : a translator too is 
what I want at present ; my last being in Newgate 
fi>r shop-lifting. The rogue had a trick of trans- 
lating out of the shops as well as the languages. 

Scare. But I am afraid I am not qualified for a 
translator, for I understand no language but my 
own. 

Book. What, and translate ^^gil 7 

Scare, Alas ! I translated him out of Dryden. 

Book. Lay by your hat, sir, lay by your hat, and 
take your seat immediately. Not qualified ! thou 
art as well versed in thv trade, as if thou hadst 
laboured in mv garret these ten yearis. Let me 
tell you, firiend, you will have more occasion for 
invention than learning here. You will foe obliged 
to translate books out of all languages', especially 
French, that were never printed in any language 
whatsoever. 

Scare. Your trade abounds in masteries. 

Book. Tlie study of bookselling is as difficult as 
the law; and there are as many tricks in the one 
as the other. Sometimes we give a foreign name 
to our own labours, and sometimes we put our 
names to the labours of others. Then as thft law- 

Crs have John-a.Nokes and Tom-aStilus, so we 
ve Messieurs Moore near St Paul's, and Smith 
near the Royal Ilzchange. 

FlILDIIfO* 



A PROPER CHOICE OF BOOKS. 

The present age seems pretty well agreed in an 
opinimi, that the utmost scope and end of readmit 
is amusement only ; 'and such, indeed, are now the 
fitftiionable books, that a reader can propose no 
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more than mere entertainment, and it is some- 
times very well for him if he finds even this in his 
studies. 

Letters, however, were sure intended for a much 
more noble and profitable purpose than this. Wri- 
ters are not, I presume, to be considered as mere 
jack-puddings, whose business it is only to excite 
laughter; tMs, indeed, may sometimes be inter- 
mixed and served up with graver matters, in order 
to titillate the palate, and to recommend whole- 
some food to the mind ; and, for this purpose, it 
hath been used by many excellent authors ; ** for 
why," as Horace says, "• should not every one pro- 
mulgate truth with a smile on his countenance ? 
Ridicule, indeed," as he again intimates, ** is com- 
monly a stronger and better method of attacking 
vice than the severer kind of satire." 

When wit and humour are introduced for such 
good purposes, when the agreeable is blended with 
3ie useftu, then is the writer said to have succeed- 
ed in every point Pleasantry (as the ingenious 
author of Clarissa says of a story) should l^ made 
only the vehicle of instruction ; and in this way ro- 
mances themselves, as well as epic poems, may 
become worthy the perusal of the greatest of men ; 
but when no moral, no lesson, no instruction, is 
conveyed to the reader, where the whole design of 
the composition is no more than to make us lauffh, 
the writer comes very near to the character of a 
buffoon, and his admirers, if an old Latin proverb 
be true, deserve no great compliments to be paid 
to their wisdom. 

After what I have here advanced, I cannot fairly, 
I think, be represented as an-enemy to laughter, or 
to all thoee kinds of writing that are apt to pro- 
^note it On the contraiy, few men, I bdieve, do 
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mcMre admire the works of those great masters who 
have sent their satire (if I may use thcLexpression) 
laaghiog into the world. Such are that great tri- 
umvirate, Lucian, Cervantes, and Swift. These 
authors I shall ever hold in the highest degree of 
esteem ; not, indeed, for that wit and humour alone 
which they all so eminently possessed, hut because 
they all endeavoured, with the utmost force of wit 
and humour, to expose and extirpate those follies 
and vices which chiefly prevailed in their several 
countries. 

I would not be thought to confine wit and hu- 
mour to these writers. Shakspeare, Moliere, and 
some other authors, have been blessed with the 
same talents, and have employed them to the same 
purposes. There are some, however, who, though 
not void of these talents, have made so wretched 
a use of them, that, had the consecration of their 
labours been committed to the hands of the hang> 
man, no good man would have regretted their loss ; 
nor am I afraid to mention Rabelais and Aristo- 
phanes himself in this number. For if I may 
speak my opinion freely of these two last writers, 
and of their works, their design appears to me 
very plainly to have been to ridicule all sobriety, 
modesty, decency, virtue, and religion, out of the 
world. Now, whoever reads over the five great 
writers first mentioned in this paragraph, must 
either have a very bad head, or a very iKid heart, 
if he doth not become both a wiser and a better 
man. 

In the exercise of the mind, as well as in the 
exercise of the body, diversion is a secondary con> 
sideration, and designed only to make that agreea- 
ble which is at the same time useful to such noble 
purposes as health and wisdom; but what should 
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we say to a man who mounted his chamher hobby, 
ur fbugfht with his own shadow, for his amusement 
only ? How much more absurd and weak would 
he appear, who swallowed poison because it was 
oweei • 

How difierently did Horace think of study fvon> 
our modem readers ! 

duid verum atque decensi^ euro et rogo, et omnis in hoe 

sum : 
Condo, et compono, que moz depromere poBsim. 

^ Truth and decency are my whole care and in- 
quiry. In this study I am entirely occupied ; these 
I am always laying up, and so disposing, that I can 
at any time draw forth my stores for my imme- 
diate tise.*' The whole epistle, indeed, fifom which 
I have paraphrased this passage, is a comment 
upon it, and affords many useful lessons of philo- 
sophy. 

When we are employed in reading a great and 
ffood author, we ought to consider ourselves search- 
mg after treasures, which, if well and regularly 
laid up in the mind, will be of use to us on sundiy 
occasions in our lives. If a man, for instance, 
should be overloaded with prosperity or adversity 
(both of which cases are liable to happen to us,) 
who is there so very wise, or so very foolish, that 
if he was a master of Seneca and Plutarch, could 
not* find grreat matter of comfort and utility from 
their doctrines ? I mention these rather than Plato 
and Aristotle, as the works of the latter are not, 
I think, yet completely made English ; and, oon- 
seqnently, are less within the reach of most of my 
oonntrymen. 

But, perhaps, it may be asked, will Seneca or 
Plutarch make us laugh ? perhaps not ; but if you 
'Are not a fool, my worthy friend, which I can 
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hmdly with ciTility suspect, they will both (the 
latter especiallj,) please you more than if they did. 
For my own part, I declare, I have not read even 
Lucian himself with more delight than I haie 
Plutarch; but surely it is astonishing that rach 
scribblers as Tom Brown, Tom D*Umy, and the 
wits of our age, should find readers, while the 
writings of so excellent, so entertaining, so volu- 
minous an author as Plutarch remain in the world, 
and, as I apprehend, are very little known. 

The truth I am afraid is, that real taste is a 
quality with which human nature is very slendertf 
p&ed. It is indeed so verv rare, and so littfe 
known, that scarce two authon have agreed in 
their notions of it; and those who have endea^ 
vonred to explain it to others seem to have suc- 
ceeded only in showing us that they knew it not 
themselves. If I might be allowed to give my 
own sentiments, I shouJd derive it firom a nice har. 
mony between the imagination and the judgment; 
and hence perhaps it is, that so few have ever poe- 
sessed this talent in any eminent degree. Neither 
of these will alone bestow it ; notmng is indeed 
more common than to see men of very bright im> 
aginations, and of very accurate leaniing (which 
can hardly be acquired without judgment) who are 
entirely devoid of taste ; and Longmua, who of all 
men seems most exquisitely to have possessed it, 
will puzzle his reader very much 'if he should at- 
tempt to decide whether unagination or judgment 
shine the brighter in that inimitable critic* 

But as for the bulk of mankind, they are clearly 
void of any degree of taste. It is a quality in 
which theyadvance very little beyond the state of 
in&ncy. The first tiling a child is fond of in a 
book is a picture ; the second is a story ; and tha 

3 
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third a jest Here then is the trae Pons Asinornni, 
which very few readers ever get pver. 

From what I have sa/d it may perhaps he 
thought to appear, that true taste is the real gif^ 
of nature oxdy ; and if so, some may ask to what 
purpose have I endeavoured to show men that they 
are without a Uessing, which it is impossible for 
them to obtain. 

Now, though it is certain that to the highest 
consummation of taste, as well as of every other 
excellence, nature must lend much assistance ; yet 
great is the power of art ahnoet of itself, or at 
least with only slender aids firom nature ; and to 
say the truth, there are very few who have not in 
their minds some small seeds of taste. ** All men,^* 
says Cicero, ** have a sort of tacit sense of what is 
right or wzong in arts or sciences, even without 
thd help of art" This surely it is in the power 
of art very greatly to improve. That most men 
theiefinre proceed no farther than as I have above 
declared is owing either to the want of any, or 
(which is perhaps yet worse) to an improper edu- 
cation. 

I shall, probably, therefore, in a future paper en- 
deavour to lay down some rules by which all may 
acquire, at least, some degree of taste. In the 
meanwhile I shall, according to the method ob- 
served in inoculatiim, recommend to the readers, 
as a preparative for their receiving my instructions, 
a total abstinence from all bad bM>ks. I do tliere- 
fi>re most earnestly entreat all my young readers, 
that they would cautiously avoid tiie perusal of 
any m^m book till it hafli first had ths sanction 
of some wise and learned man; and the same 
oantion I propose to all fatliers moth^B, and guar- 
dians. 
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" Evil communications corrupt eood mannerB,** 
is a quotation of St Paul from Menander. Evil 
books corrupt at once both our manners and oar 
taste. 

FaLDINO. 



THE PALL OP TERNI. 

Terni is the native town of Tacitus, and the 
theatre of an extraordinary wonder of nature. 
The cascades of Tivoli are beautiful ; the &11 of 
Temi is great and majestic. There, Tacitus would 
probably have been a poet ; here, he could be no 
other than an historian ; and his style could not 
but be simply nervous, and rugged like these rocks. 
Here I had an opportunity of making many re- 
flections on the influence which the objects that 
first surround a writer exercise on the choice of 
&e subjects to which he for ever after devotes his 
* pen : these would probably lead me to interesting 
speculations, not to the waterfall of Terni ; gdIy 
to digressions which I will spare the reader, lio 
sooner had I alighted from the carriage, than I 
ordered post-horses, for the distance of that noble , 
&11 from the town is a good Grerman mile (upwards 
of four miles and a half English). You may cither 
ride thither on horseback, or in a two-wheeled ca- 
briolet : in which it is indeed possible for two per- 
sons to sit, if they are upon good terms with each 
other; for they are squeezed so close, and tum- 
bled so frequently one against the other, that two 
persons, inim^ally disposed, are obliged either to 
be reconciled, or to fight We first passed through 
a fine wood of olives, animated by industrious 
peasants, who were just then (about the middle of 
January) engaged in gathering the fruit. At the 
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end of this wood we reached the'viOaee of Pafiaiia, 
above which towers a steep and lofty mountain ; 
and observed the road winding round the summit, 
appearing at a distance like a narrow footpath. 
The postilion, however, encouraged us, assuring 
us that he every day passed that road with his 
light cabriolet We found, indeed, that the steep 
precipice is provided only here and there with low 
walls ; but a stranger can have no conception of the 
safety with which these horses proceed along such 
roads. We met a great number of peasants on 
horseback, who trotted on the extreme verge, sa 
tliat there was not the breadth of a straw between 
tliem and an abyss of perhaps three hundred &- 
thorns, and were as merry and unconcerned as if 
they were taking a ride in a park. They might 
witii convenience have kept the middle of iJie road, 
but did not give themselves the trouble to look 
either at that or their horses, and the animals 
seemed to prefer the dangerous path. Such is the 
power of custom ! Courage is nothing more than 
an acquaintance with danger. At length you 
reach the summit of the steep mountain, and ar« 
rive at a small plain, where, five years ago, a blood- 
less battle was fought between the French and the 
Neapolitans. The number of the former was 
eight hundred, that of the latter four thousand, 
and yet they ran away, as they did everywhere 
else, regardless of the venerable shade of Tacitus. 
The neighbouring inhabitants are of opinion that 
it must have b^n the effect of treachery, be- 
cause the Neapolitan general had shortly before 
had an interview with the commanding officer of 
the French ; but~ I believe that nature alone is to 
blame for having denied the frequently Herculean 
bodies of the Neapolitans the smallest spark of 
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mm mating o(Hirag«. Tkxs plain waf fermerly em- 
beUiaiied with vines, bnt these were cut down hjr 
the French for the me of their little camp. iVe 
pnnmed our way on foot thron^rh various winding!, 
amonff laurel trees, over shpperj ground; for 
though it b still a quarter of an hour*8 walk to the 
fall, yet its spray reaches as far as this place. The 
noise of the cataract we had heard above an hour. 
I advise every traveller before he approaches, to 
stipulate with his cicerone to conduct him, without 
any windings, straight to a small house called Ca- 
sino, built on an ismated crag opposite to the fall ; 
else these people, who are fond of having a great 
deal to show, take him to situations where he dis- 
covers first one, and then another portion of the 
cataract; and not only lead him unnecessarily 
round about, but greaUy diminish the general ef- 
fect The day of our visit was serene, and one of 
the coldest we had experienced in Italy ; for the 
vapours, rising like dust from the stream, had set- 
tied round alxiut, and were frozen into ice, which 
rendered every step we took near these profound 
abysses extremely dangerous. Exclusive of Uhe 
danger, our excursion was truly comic; for our 
two guides were obliged to spread their cloaks for 
us <m the slippery declivi^, in order to afford us a 
safe feoting. As soon as we had all passed from 
the first mantle to the second, we were obliged to 
make a long halt, till the first mantle was carried 
ferward, and placed by the side of the other, and so 
alternately the whole way. At length we reached 
the object of our vrishes; we stood beneath the 
■hed, open on all sides, up to the ancles in water, 
and exposed to a drizsding rain. But who could 
here tlunk of any inconvenience fer the first ten 
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minntes ? and who could, even at the end of twenlY« 
four hours, conceive the idea of describing tins 
gpectacle ? From a perpendicular height of two 
hundred feet, the whole current of tlie Velino pre- 
cipitates itself among the craggy rocks beneath, 
and the scene which it there presents is not a sub- 
ject either for the pencil or the pen. Your eye is 
fixed, your ear is sturmed, the ground on which 
you staled shakes incessantly ; terror almost seizef 
you, and obliges you to tremble too. But a spec- 
tacle delightful, enchanting, and unparalleled, riv 
ets your attention ; you perceive a rainbow — a how^ 
did I say ? — a circle — ^yes, positively, you perceive 
the whole variegated circle overarching the fall, 
and so nearly muting at the bottom, that not above 
a twelfth part of its circumference is wanting at 
the base. This phenomenon is like enchantment 
We are so accustomed to see, in tlie finest rain- 
bows, at most a semi-circle, that we arc lost in as- 
tonishmet at this spectacle. And what colours! 
such Iris never painted on the firmament: they 
all burn ; it is an artificial firework m the midst 
of the water. But this is not enough: nature 
seems to take delight in surprising your senses 
with new wonders : the circle is suddenly reflected 
to the right and left ; you see four arches at the 
same time, and the colours of these very reflectiona 
are as vivid as those usually exhibited elsewhere 
^y the finest rainbow. The waterfall of Temi is 
« truly beautiful, but infinitely more beautiful is the 
rainbow of Temi; and the recollection of its 
being a sign of the covenant between God and 
man must be strongest on this spot. I left it with 
a sentiment of profound melancholy, and shall re- 
member it with transport as long as I live. It is 
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one of the three objects which will indeliUy im- 
press on my mind the recollection of Italy ; the 
flaming Vesuyius, the subterraneous Pompeii, and 
the rainbow of Temi. 

KOTUBUI. 



SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY IN THE COUNTRY. 

Haying oflcn received an invitation fh>m my 
friend Sir Rogrer de Coverley to pass away a 
month with him in the country, 1 last week ac- 
companied him thither, and am settled with him 
for some time at his country-house, where I intend 
to form several of my ensuing speculations. Sir 
Roger, who is very well acquainted with my hu- 
mour, lets me rise and go to bed when I please, 
dine at his own table or in my chamber as I think 
fit, sit still and say nothing without bidding me be 
merry. When the gentlemen of the country come 
to see him, he only shows me at a distance. As I 
have been walking in his fields, I have observed 
them stealing a sight of me over the hedge, and 
have heard the knight desiring them not to let me 
see them, fi>r that I hate to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's famUy be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons ; ror as 
the knight is the best master in the world, he sel- 
dom changes his servants ; and as he is beloved by 
all about him, his servants never care fbr leaving 
him : by this means his domestics are all in years, 
and grown old with their master. You would 
take his valet-de-chambre for his brother, his but- 
ler is gray-headed, his groom is one of the gravest 
men that I have ever seen, and his coachman has 
the looks of a privy counsellor. You see the good- 
ness of the master even in the old house-dog, and 
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in a gray pad that is kept in the stable with great 
care and tenderness, out of regard to his past ser- 
vices, though he has been useless {or several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of 
pleasure the joy that appeared in the countenances 
of these ancient domestics upon my friend's arri- 
val at his country-seat. Some of them could not 
refrain from tears at the sight of their old master ; 
every one of them pressed forward to do something 
for him, and seemed discouraged if they were not 
employed. At the same time the good knight, 
with a mixture of the father and the master of the 
&mily, tempered the inquiries after his own af- 
fairs with several kind questions relating to them- 
selves. This humanity and good nature engages 
everybody to him, so that'when he is pleasant upon 
any of them, all his family are in good humour, and 
none so much as the person he diverts himself with : 
on the contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any in^ 
firmity of old age, it is easy fiir a stander-by to 
observe a secret concern in the looks of all his 
servants. 

My worthv friend has put me under the partic- 
ular care of his butler, who is a verv prudent man, 
and, as well as the rest of his rollow servants, 
wonderfully desirous of pleasing me, because they 
have oflen heard their master talk of me as his 
particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is divert- 
ing himself in the woods or the fieUs, is a very 
venerable man, who is ever with Sir Roger, and 
has lived at his house in the nature of a chaplain 
above thirty years. This gentleman is a person 
of good sense and some learning, of a very reffolar 
life and obliging conversation : he heartily loves 
Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much in the 
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dd knight*t esteem ; lo that he lives in the fionlly 
Tadier as a relation than a dependant 

I have observed m several of my papers, that 
my friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qoolities, 
is somethinfT of a humorist ; and that his virtues, 
as well as imperfections, are as it were tinged by 
a certain extravagance, which makes them partic- 
ularly his, and distinguishes them from those of 
other men. This cast of mind, as it is generally 
very innocent in itself, so it renders his conversa- 
tion highly agreeable, and more delightful than 
the same degree of sense and virtue would appear 
in their common and ordinary colours. As I was 
walking with him last night, he asked me how I 
liked the good man whom I have just now men- 
tioned 7 and, without staying for an answer, told 
me, that he was afraid of being insulted with Latin 
and Greek at his own table ; for which reason he 
desired a particular friend of his at tlie university 
to find him out a clergyman rather of plain sense 
than much learning, of a good aspect, a clear 
voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a man that 
onderstood a little of backgammon. ** My friend,*' 
says Sir Roger, *' found me out this gentleman, 
who, besides the endowments required of him, is, 
they tell me, a good scholar, though he does not 
show it. I have given him the parsonage of the 
parish ; and because I know his value, have settled 
upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives 
me, he shall find that he was higher in my esteem 
tfaaSa perhi^ps he thinks he is. He has now 'been 
wiUx me thirty years; and though he does not 
know I have taken notice of it, has never in all 
that time asked any thin^ of .me for himselfi 
though he is every day soliciting me for something 
in bSialf of one or other of my tenants, his parish 
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kmen. There has not been a law-suit in the pa- 
rish since he has liyed amongf them ; if any dis- 
pute arises, they apply themselves to him for the 
decis^n ; if they do not acquiesce in his judgment, 
which I think never happened above once or twioe 
at most, they appeal to me. At his first settling 
wijth me, I made him a present of all the good ser- 
mons which have been printed in Engtish, and 
only begged of him that every Sunday he would 
pronounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly 
he has digested them into such a series, that they 
follow one another naturally, and make a continued 
system of practical divinity." 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gen 
tleman we were talking of came up to us; and 
upon the kni&^ht's asking him who preached to- 
morrow (for it was Saturday night) told us the 
bishop of St. Asaph's (Dr. W. Fleetwood,) in the 
morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then 
showed us his list of preachers for the whole year, 
where I saw with a great deal of pleasure arch- 
bishop Tillotson, bishop Saunderson, Dr. Banrow, 
Dr. Calamy, with several living authors who havs 
published discourses of practical divinity. I no 
sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, but I 
very much approved of my friend's insisting upon 
the qualifications of a good aspect and a dear 
voice ; fbr I was so charmed with the gracefulness 
of his figure and delivery, as well as with the 
discourses he pronounced!, that I think I never 
passed any time more to my satisfaction. A ser- 
mon repeated after this manner is like the compo- 
sition of a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country 
dergr would follow this example ; and instead of 
wastmg their spirits in laborious compositions of 
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their own, would endeavour after a handsome elo» 
cation, and all those other talents that are proper 
to enforce what has been penned by great masters. 
This would not only, be more easy to themselves, 
but more edifying to the people. 

ADDUOIf. 



SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY IN LONDON. 

I WAS this morning surprised with a great knock- 
ing at the door, when my landlady*B daughter came 
up to me, and told me, that there was a man below 
desired to speak with me. Upon my askinr her 
who it was, she told me it was a very grave euierly 
person, but that she did not know his name. I im- 
mediately w^ent down to him, and found him to be 
the coachman of my worthy friend Sir Roger de 
Coverley. He told me that his master came to 
town last uight, and would be glad to take a turn 
with me in Gray VInn walks. As I was wonder- 
ing m myself what had brought Sir Roger to town, 
not having lately received any letter from him, he 
told me that his master was come up to get a siffht 
of Prince Eugene, and he desired that I would mi- 
mediately meet him. 

I was not a little pleased with the curiosity ot 
the old knight, though I did not much wonder at 
it, having heard him say more than once in private 
discourse, that he looked upon Prince Eugenic (for 
so the knight always calls him) to be a greater 
man than Scanderbeg. 

I was no sooner come into GrayVInn walks, 
but I heard my friend upon the terrace hemming 
twice or thrice to himself with great vigour ; for 
he loves to clear his pipe in good air (to make use 
of his own phrase,) and is not a little pleased with 
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anv one who takes notice of the strength which he 
stiU exerts in his morning hymns. 

I was touched with a secret joy at the sight of 
the good old man, who before he saw me was en. 
gaged in conversation with' a beggar-man that had 
asked an ahns of him. I could hear my friend 
chide him for not finding out some work ; but at 
the same time saw him put his hand in his pocket 
and give him sixpence. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand and 
several amsctionate looks which we cast upon one 
another. After which the knight told me my good 
frjend his chaplain was very well, and much at my 
service, and that the Sunday before he had made a 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr. Barrow. ** I 
have lefl," says he, ** all my affairs in his hands, 
and being willing to lay an obligation upon him, 
have deposited with him thirty marks, to be dis- 
tribnted among his poor parishioners." 

He then proceeded to acquaint me with the wel> 
fare of Will Wimble. Upon which he put his hand 
into his fob, and presented me in his name with a 
tobacco-stopper, telling me that Will had been busy, 
all the beginning of the winter, in turning great 
quantities of them ; and that he made a present of 
one to every gentleman in the country who has 
good princijAes, and smokes. He added, that poor 
Will was at present under great tribulation, for 
that Tom Touchy had taken tlie law of hiAi for 
cutting some hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news which the kmght 
brouffht from his country-seat, ho informed me 
that Moll White was dead ; and tiiat about a month 
afler her death the wind was so very high, that it 
blew down the end of one of his bams. ** But for 
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mj own part,** lays Sir Rog;er, ** I do not think thai 
the old woman had any huid in it** 

He afterwards fell into an account of the diver- 
■ioiis which had paased in his house during the 
holidays; £}r Sir Koffer, after the laudable custom 
of his ancestors, always keeps open house at 
Christmas. I learned from him that he had killed 
eight fiit ho^ for this season, that he had dealt 
aTOUt his chmes very liberally amongst his neiffh- 
bonrs, and that in particular he had sent a strmg 
of hcMT^s puddings with a pack of cards to every 
poor £mily in tl^ parish. ** I have often thought,^ 
says Sir Iloffer, ^ it happens very well ^at Christ. 
mas should raU out in the middle of the winter. It 
is the most dead uncomfortable time of the year, 
when the poor people w^uld suffer very much from 
their poverty and cold, if they had not good cheer, 
warm fires, and Christmas gambols to support 
them. I love to rejoice their poor hearts at this 
season, and to see the whole village merry in my 
great hall. I allow a double quantity of malt to 
my small beer, and set it a-running for twelve days 
to every one that calls for it 1 have always a 
piece of cold beef and a mince>pie upon the table, 
and am wonderfully pleased to see my tenants pass 
away a whole evening in playing their innocent 
tricks, and smutting one another. Our friend 
Will Wimble is as merry as any of them, and 
shows a thousand roguish tricks upon these occa- 
sifMis.'* ^ 

I was very much delighted with the reflection 
of my old friend, which carried so much goodness 
in it He then lanched out into the praise of the 
lato act of parliament ibr securing the church of 
England, and told me, with great satisfaction, that 
he odieved it already began to take effect, for that 
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a^ rigid dissenter, who chanced to dine at his house 
on Christmas day, had heen observed to eat very 
plentifully of his plum-porridge. 

After having dispatched all our country matters. 
Sir Roger made several inquiries conc&ning the 
dub, and particularly of his old antagonist Sir An* 
drew Freeport He asked me with a kind of a 
smile, whether Sir Andrew had not taken the ad- 
vantage of his absence, to vent among them some 
of his republican doctrines ; but soon after gather- 
ing up his countenance into a more than ordinary 
seriousness, " Tell me truly," says he, ** don't you 
think Sir Andrew had a hand in the pope's pro- 
cession ?" but, without giving me time to answer 
him, " Well, well," says he, " I know you are a 
wary man, and do not care to talk of public mat- 
ters." 

The knight then asked me if I had seen Prince 
Eugenic, and made me promise to get him a stand 
in some convenient place where he might have a 
fidl sight of that extraordinary man, whose pres- 
ence does so much honour to the British nation. 
He dwelt venr Ion? on the praises of this great 
general, and I found, that since I was with hun in 
the country, he had drawn many observations to- 
gether out of his reading in Baker's Chronicle, and 
other authors, who always lie in his hall window, 
which veiy much redound to the honour of this 
prince. 

Having passed away the greatest part of the 
morning in hearing the knight's reflections, which 
were partly private, and partly political, he asked 
me if I would smoke a pipe with him over a dish 
of coffee at Squire's. As I love the old man, I 
take delight in complying with every thing that if 
agreeable to him, and accordingly waited on him 
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^to the ooflfee-hoQBe, where his venerable fijnire drew 
XEpom U8 the eyes of the whole room, fie had no 
tooner seated himself at the upper end of the high 
table, but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of to- 
bacco, a dish of coffee, a wax candle, and the Supple 
ment, with such an air of cheerfulness, and good- 
humour, that all the boys in the co^ee-room (who 
seemed to take pleasure in serving him) were at 
(Hice employed on his several errands, insomuch 
that nobody else could come at a dish of tea tiU 
the knight had got all his conveniences about him. 

Addison. 



CRITICS. 



It is, I think, the sentiment of Quintilinn, that 
no man is capable of becoming a good critic on a 
mat poet, but he who is himself a great poet 
This would, indeed, confine the critics on poetry, 
at least, to a very small number ; and would, in- 
deed, strike all the ancients, except only Horace 
and Longinus, off the roll ; of the latter of whom, 
though he was no poet, Mr. Pope finely says, 

Tbe creat Longinus, all the Nine inspire, 
And bless their critic with a poet's fire. 

But with respect to so great a name as Quinti- 
lian, this rule appears to me much too rigid. It 
seems, indeed, to be little less severe than an in- 
junction, that no man should criticise on cookery 
wt he who was himself a cook. 

To require what is generally called learning in a 
critic, is altogether as absurd as to require genius. 
Why sfa<mld a man in this case, any more tiian in 
all others, be bound by any opinions but his own t 
ftr, why should he read by rule any more than eat 
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by it ? If I delight in a slice of bullock's lifer, or 
of Oldmixon, why should I be confined to turtle 
or to Swift? 

The only learning, therefore, that I inedst upon 
18, that my critic be able to read ; and this is sure- 
ly very reasonable ; for I do not see how he ean 
otherwise be called a reader; and if I include 
every reader in the name of critic, it is surely 
very just to confine every critic within the num- 
ber of readers. 

Nor do I only require the capacity of reading, 
but the actual exercise of that capacity ; I do here 
strictly forbid any persons whatever to pass a de- 
finitive sentence on a book before they have read 
at least ten pages in it, under the penalty of being 
for ever rendered incapable of admission to the 
order of critics. 

Thirdhr, all critics who, from and afler the first 
day of February next, shall condemn any book, 
shall be ready to give some reason for their judg- 
inent ; nor shall it be sufficient for such critic to 
drivel out, "I don^t know, not I, but all that I 
know is, I don't like it." Provided nevertheless^ 
that any reason, how foolish or frivolous so«rer, 
shall be allowed a good and full justification ; ex- 
cept only the words poor stuff, wretched stuffs had 
sttfff^ mo sti^, paltry stuff, AH which stuffs I do 
for ever banish from the mouths of all critics. 

Provided also, that the last-mentioned clause do 
extend only to such critics as openly proclaim their 
censures ; for it is our intention, that all persons 
shall be at liberty to dislike privately whatever 
book they please, without understanding or read- 
ing one word of it, any thing therein or herein 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But as it is reasonable to extend this power of 
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jodging fcnr themselves no farther in this cue of 
criticism than it istJlowed to men in some othera, 
I do here declare that I shall not, for the future, 
admit any males to the office of criticism till thejr 
be of the fUU age of eighteen, that being the age 
when the laws allow them to have a capacity of 
disposing of personal chattels ; for before that timer 
they have only the power of disposing of them- 
selves in the trifling article of marriage. Females, 
perhaps, I shall admit somewhat earfier, provided 
they he either witty or handsome, or have a for- 
tune of five thousand pounds and upwards. 

Together with' childhood I exdude all other 
civil incapacities ; and here I mean not only legal* 
but real lunatics, and idiots. In this number I 
include all persons, who from the whole tenor of 
their conduct appear to be incapable of discerning 
good from bad, right firom wrong, or wisd<»n from 
folly, in any instance whatever. 

There are again some persons whom I shall 
admit only to a partial exercise of this office ; as, 
for instance, rakes, beaux, sharpers, and fine ladies, 
are strictly forbidden, under penalty of perpetual 
exclusion, to presume to criticise on any works of 
religipn or morality. All lawyers, physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries, are strictly forbidden 
to pass any judgment on those authors who at. 
tempt any reformation in law or physic. Officers 
of state, and would-be officers of state (honest men 
<mly excepted), with all their attendants and de- 
pendants, their placemen and would-be placemen, 
pimps, spies, parasites, informers, and agents, are 
forbidden, under the penalty aforesaid, to give their 
o(nnions of any work in which the good of the 
kingdom In general is designed to be advanced ; 
but as for all pamphlets which anywise concern 

4 
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the gffeat cause of Woodall Out, and Takeall Inn, 
esqrs. full liberty is left to both parties ; and the 
one may universally cry up and commend, and 
the other may universally censure and condemn, 
as usual. All critics offending against this clause 
are to be deemed infamous, and their several cri- 
ticismB are hereby declared to be entirely void, 
and of none effect 

No author is to be admitted into the order of 
critics, until he hath read over, and understood, 
Aristotle, Horace, and Longinus, in their original 
language ; nor, then, without a testimonial that he 
hath spoken wtU of some living author besides 
himself. 

Fielding. 



THE PLEASURE ARISING FROM THE CONTEM- 
PLATION OP NATURE. 

SouE minds there are, who, even in the early 
part of life, receive firom the contemplaticm of na^ 
ture a species of delight which they would hardly 
erehange for any other ; and who, as avarice and 
ambition are not the infirmities of that period, 
would, with equal sincerity and rapture, exclaim, 

I care not. Fortune, what you me deny ; 

Vou cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening fkce ; . 

Tou cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living stream at eve.* 

Such minds have always in them the seeds of 
true taste, and firequently of imitative genius. At 
least, though their enthusiastic or visionary turn 

* Castle of Indolence. 
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of mind (as the man of the world woald call it) 
ihonld not always incline them to practise poetry 
or painting, we need not scruple to affirm, that 
without some portion of this enthusiasm, no person 
ever became a true poet or painter. For he who 
would imitate the works of nature, must first ac* 
curately observe them ; and accurate observation 
is to be expected from those only who take great 
pleasure in it. 

To a mind thus disposed, no part of creation is 
indifferent In 'the crowded city, and howling 
wildemess ; in the cultivated province, and solitary 
isle ; in the flowery lawn, and craggy mountain ; 
in the murmur of the rivulet, and in the uproar of 
the ocean ; in the radiance of summer, and srloom 
of winter ; in the thunder of heaven, and m the 
whisper of the breeze ; he still finds something to 
rouse or to soothe his imagination, to draw forth 
his affections, or to employ his understanding. 
And from every mental energy that is not attended 
with pain, and even from some of those that are, 
as moderate terror and pity, a sound mind derives 
satisfaction; exercise being equally necessary to 
the body and the soul, and to both equally pro* 
ductive of health and pleasure. 

This happy sensibility to the beauties of nature 
diould be cherished in young persons. It engages 
them to contemplate the Creator in his wonderful 
works; it purifies and harmonizes the soul, and 
prepares it for moral and intellectual discipline ; it 
supplies an endless source of amusement ; it con- 
tributes even to bodily health ; and, as a strict 
analogy subsists between material and moral beau 
ty, it leads the heart by an easy transition from the 
one to the other ; and thus recommends virtue for 
its transcendent loveliness, and makes vice appeir 
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the object of contempt and abomination. An in- 
timate acquaintance with the best descriptive poets, 
Spenser, Milton, and Thomson, but above all with 
the divine Georgics, joined to some practice in the 
art of drawing, will promote this amiable sensibi- 
lity in early years ; for then the &ce of natnre has 
novelty superadded to its other charms ; the pas- 
sions are not pre^ngaged, the heart is free from 
care, and the imagination warm and romantic 

Beattik. 



THE CHAMBERS OF THE DEAD AT ROME. 

Mr guide having mentioned the burial-place of 
the capuchins as something very extraordinary, 
this raised my curiosity ; yet I never thought of 
meeting with a scene liker that which struck me 
there. I shall never forget the impression which 
It made on me. The raider must expect neither 
churchyard, nor vault, nor cellar, nor cavern. In 
a lower story of the convent, not quite under 
ground, there is a range of arched chambers, with 
several windows lookmg into the garden of the 
convent, and all opened. I never breathed a purer 
air than here ; and certainly I was in need of it, 
for the aspect was of itself sufficiently oppressive* 
A passage, running down close under tiie windows, 
is allotted for the living that may wander here, 
and is separated by a small balustrade from the 
lower vaults, the quiet regions of death. Eveiy 
arched room beyond this iNilustrade appears like a 
grotto ; and each is laid out with human bones, 
and provided with niches. In every one of these 
niches wo discover a dead capuchin, dressed in his 
capouche, and with a long beard; for the dead 
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bodies buried here do not taSer patreftctum, bat 
only dry up. The best preserved are placed in 
these niches. On each of the skinny carcaasBt 
there is a ticket, bearing the name, and the honr 
of death, of its possessor. 

The apartments for this purpose are Tenr smaD, 
vet harbour hundreds of such tenants. They lie 
here tiU they are dried up ; when they are brought 
to light agam, in order to yield their former spaces 
to their successors. A small plain black cross 
marks every grave. The ceiling is ornamented 
vrith arabesks consisting of human bones. A pret- 
ty large cross is composed entirely of the small 
bones under the throat Several girandoles with 
long branches, and lamps of different siTcs, all 
hai^ down. Sconces of the same composition de^ 
oorate the passage running along these places. 

These cham^rs are aU set out in different 
styles. One was decorated with skulls only, an- 
ottier with hipbones, and so on. We raised the 
eapouche of one of the corpses, and discovered un- 
derneath it a skin very much like yellow parch- 
ment. Each of them carries a light in its hand, 
and every girandole and sconce is provided in the 
same manner, which must have a strange and 
solemn effect at night No foreigner shomd neg- 
lect to visit these last retreats of humanity, where 
thousands of his feUow-creatures peacefully dwell 
near or above each other. The emper<ff Joseph 
has been here ; and I vrish every prince who visits 
Rome would do the same. 

From the fourth grotto a door opens intoa small 
chapel, where mass for the dead is said. It is laid 
out like the other rooms, but vrith a more sparing 
hand. The reflections of the stranger axe here In- 
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tenxipted by the discovery of some very indifferent 
sonnets on the frailty of human life, inscribed on 
the walls. 

KOTZEBUV. 



TOM FOLIO. 

Tom Folio is a broker in learning, employed to 
get together good editions, and stock the libraries 
of great men. There is not a sale of books begins 
until Tom Folio is seen at the door. There is not 
an auction where his name is not heard, and that 
too in the very nick of time, in the critical mo- 
ment, before the last decisive stroke of the hammer. 
There is not a subscription goes forward in which 
Tom is not privy to the first rough draught of the 
proposals ; nor a catalogue printed, that doth not 
come to him wet from the press. He is an uni- 
versal scholar, so far as the title-page of all authors ; 
knows the manuscripts in which they were dis- 
covered, the editions through which they h&ve 
passed, with the praises or censures which they 
received from the several members of the learn- 
ed world. He has a greater esteem for Aldus and 
Elzevir than for Virgil and Horace. If you talk 
of Herodotus, he breuLs out into a panegyric upon 
Harry Stephens. He thinks he gives you an fto- 
count of an author when he tells you the subject 
he treats o^ the name of the editor, and the year 
in which it was printed. Or if you draw him into 
fiirther particulars, he cries up the goodness of the 
paper, eztob the diligence of the corrector, and is 
transported with the beauty of the letter. This he 
looks upon to be sound learning, and substantial 
criticism. As for those who talk of the fineness 
of style, and justness of thought, or describe the 
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hri^htn&H of any particular passages; nay, though 
they themselves write in the genius and spirit of 
the author they admire ; Tom lookMpon them •• 
men of superficial learning, and flashy parts. 

I had yesterday a morning visit fix>m this learn- 
ed idiot, for that is the light in which I consider 
every pedant, when I discover in him some little 
touches of the coxcomb, which I had not befi>re 
observed. Being very Hill of the figure which he 
makes in the republic of letters, and wonderfully 
satisfied with his great stock of knowledge, Ike 
£rave me broad intimations that he did not believe 
m all points as his fbre&thers had done. He then 
communicated to me a thought of a certain author 
upon a passage of Virgil*s account of the dead, 
which I made the subject of a late paper. This 
thought hath taken very much among men of 
Tom's pitch and understanding, though universal* 
ly exploded by all that know how to construe 
Virgil, or have any relish of antiquity. Not to 
trouble my reader with it, I fi>und upon the whole, 
that Tom did not believe in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, because .^Sneas, at his 
leaving the empire of the dead, passed through the 
gate of ivory, and not through that of horn. Know- 
ing that Tom had not sense enough to give up an 
opinion which he had once received, that I might 
avoid wrangling, I told him, **that Virgil possibly 
had his oversights as well as another author.** 
** Ah ! Mr. Bickerstaff,^ says he, **you would have 
another opinion of him, if you would read him in 
Daniel Heinsius*s edition. I have perused him 
myself several times in that edition,'* continued 
he; ''and afler the strictest and most malicious 
examination, could find but two fiiults in him: 
one of them is in the ^neid, where there are two 
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oommas instead of a parenthesis ; and another in 
tlie third i^rgic, where you may find a semi- 
colon turnea upside down," ** Perhaps," said X. 
^^ these were not VirgilV faults, but those of the 
transcriber." ** I do not design it," says Tom, **a8 
a reflection on Virgil ; on Uie contrary, I know 
that all the manuscripts declaim against such a 
punctuation. Oh! Mr. BickerstafTi" says he, "what 
would a man give to see one sinule in Virgil writ 
in his own hand!" I asked him which was the 
simile he meant, but was answered, any simile in 
VirgiL He then told me all the secret history in the 
commonwealth of learning ; of modem pieces that 
had the names of ancient authors annexed to them ; 
of all the books that were now written or printing 
in the seyeral parts of Europe ; of many amen£ 
ments which are made, and not yet published; 
and a thousand other particulars, which I would 
not have my memory burdened with for a Vatican. 
At length, being fully persuaded that I thorough- 
ly admired him, and looked upon him as a prod^;y 
of learning, he took his leave. I know several of 
Tom*s class, who are professed admirers of Tasao, 
without understanding a word of Italian ; and one 
in particular, that carries a Pastor Fido in his 
pocket, in which, I am sure, he is acquainted with 
no other beauty but the clearness of the character. 

Annuoic 



COUNT FATHOM IN THE ROBBER*S HOUSE. 

Hatinq rode some ftirlongs into the forest, he 
took his station under a tuft of tall trees, that 
screened him fix>m the storm, and in that situation 
called a council within himself to deliberate upol 
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his neiEt exeunion. He penoaded MmMlf thil 
hifl guide hod deserted him for the present, in or- 
der to give inteliiffenoe of a traveller to some gang 
of roblxrs with whom he was connected; andtiiat 
he most of necessity fidl a prey to these banditti, 
unless he should have the good fortune to elude 
their search, and disentangle himself from the 
mazes of the wood. 

Harrowed with these apprehensions, he resolved 
to oommit himself to4he mercy of the hurricane, 
as of two evils the least, and penetrate straight 
forwards through some devious opening unlil he 
should he-delivered from the forest For this pur- 
pose he turned his horse^s head in a line quite 
contrary to the direction of the high-road which 
he had left, on the supposition that the robbers 
would pursue that track in quest of him, and tiiat 
they would never dream of his deserting the high- 
way, to traverse an tmknown forest, amidst the 
darkness of such a boisterous night. After he had 
continued in this progress through a succession of 
groves, and bogs, and thorns, and brakes, by which 
not only his clothes, but also his skin, su&red in 
a grievous manner, while every nerve quivered 
with eagerness or dismay, he at length reached an 
open pkan, and, pursuing his course, in full hopes 
of arriving at some village where his life would be 
safe, he (fescried a rushlight at a distance, which 
he looked upon as the star of his good fortune, and 
riding towards it at full speed, arrived at the door 
of a lone cottage, into which he was admitted by 
an old woman, who, understanding he was a be- 
wildered traveller, received him with great hospi- 
tality. 

When he learned from his hostess, that there 
was not another house within three leagues, that 
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ahe oould accommodate him with a tolerable bed, 
and his horse with lodging and oats, he thanked 
Heaven for his good fortune in stumbling upon 
this homely habitation, and determined to pass the 
night under the protection of the old cottager, who 
gave him to understand, that her husband, who 
was a fagot-maker, had gone to the next town to 
dispose of his merchandise, and that, in all proba- 
bility, he would not return till next mining, on 
account of the tempestuous night Ferdinand 
sounded the beldame with a thousand artful inter- 
rogations, and she answered with such appearance 
of truth and simplicity, that he concluded his 
person was quite secure ; and after having been 
regaled with a dish of eggs and bacon, desired she 
would conduct him to Sie chamber where she 
proposed he should take his repose. He was ac- 
cordingly ushered up by a sort of ladder into an 
apartment furnished with a standing bed, and al- 
most half filled with trusses of straw. , He seemed 
extremely well pleased with his lodging, which in 
reality exceeded his expectation;, and his kind 
landlady, cautioning him against letting the candle 
approach the combustibles, took her leave, and 
locked the door on the outside. 

Fathom, whose own principles taught him to be 
auspicious, and ever upon his guard against the 
treachery of his feUow-creaturcs, could have dis- 
pensed with this instance of her care, in confining 
her guest to his chamber, and began to be seizeia 
with strange fancies, when he observed that there 
was no bolt on the inside of the door, by which he 
might secure himself £rom intrusion. In conse- 
quence of these suggestions, he proposed to take 
an accurate survey of every object in the apart- 
ment, and, in the course of his inquiry, had the 
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mortificatian to find the dead body of a dian alUl 
warm, who had been latclv stabbed, and concealed 
beneath several bundles of straw. 

Such a discovery coold not fail to fill the bnwt 
of our hero with unspeakable horror ; for he oon- 
dnded that he himself would undergo the same 
fiite before morning, without the interposition of 
a miracle in his favour. In the first transports of 
his dread, he . ran to the window, with a view to 
escape by that outlet, and found his flight effectu- 
ally obstructed by divers strong bars of iron. Then 
his heart began to palpitate, his hair to bristle up, 
and lib knees to totter ; his thoughts teemed with 
presages of death and destruction ; his conscience 
rose up in judgment against him, and he under* 
went a severe paroxysm of dismay and distraction* 
His spirits were agitated into a state of fermenta- 
tion that produced a species of resolution akin to 
that which is iiXspired by brandy, or other strong 
liquors, and, by on impidse that seemed superna- 
tural, he was immediately hurried into measures 
for his own preservation. 

What upon a less interesting occasion his iuKu 
gination durst not propose, he now executed with- 
out scruple or remorse. He undressed the corpse 
that lay bleeding among the straw, and conveying 
it to the bed in his arms, deposited^t m the atti- 
tude of a person who sleeps at his ease ; then he 
extinguished the light, took possession of the place 
from whence the body had been removed, and, 
liolding a pistol ready cocked in each hand, wailed 
fixr the sequel with that determined purpose which 
is often the production of despair. About midnight 
he heard the dound of feet ascending the ladcfer, 
the door was softly opened, he saw the shadow of 
two men stalking towards the bed, a dark lantern 
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h^Dg unshrooded directed their aim to the suppos- 
ed steeper, and he that held it thrust a poniard to 
his heart; the force of the Uow made a compres- 
sion on the chest, and a sort of groan i&sued from 
the windpipe of the defunct ; the stroke was re- 
peated, withoatprodncing' a repetition of the note, 
so that the assassins concluded the work was ef- 
fectually done, and retired for the present, with a 
design to return and rifle the deceased at their 
leisure. 

Never had ottr hero spent a moment in such 
agony as he fok during this operation ; the whole 
isur&ce of his body was covered with a cold sweat, 
and his nerves were relaxed with an universal 
palsy ; in short, he remained in a trance that, in 
all probability, contributed to his safety ; for, had 
he retained the use of his senses, he might have 
been discovered by the transports of his fear. The 
first use he mado of his retrieved recollection was 
to perceive that the assassins had left the door 
open in tiieir retreat ; and he would have instantly 
availed himself of this their neglect, by sallying 
out upon them, at the hazard of his life, had not he 
been restrained by a conversation he overheard in 
the room below, importing, that the ruffians were 
going to set oat upon another expedition, in hopes 
of finding nibre prey : they accordingly departed, 
afler havmg laid strong injunctions upon the old 
woman to keep the door fast locked during their 
absence ; and Ferdinand took his resolution with- 
out fiuther delay. So soon as, by his conjecture, 
the robbers were at a sufficient distance fi'om the 
house, he rose firom his lurking-place, moved sof^ 
ly towards the bed, and rummaging the pockets 
of the deceased, found a purse well-stored with 
ducats, of which, together with a silver watch and 
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a diamond ring, he immediately pomnuuv^fixnmiif 
without scruple ; then, descendmg with great caie 
and circumspecticxi into the lower apartment, stood 
before tlie old beldame, before she had the least in- 
timation of his approach. 

Accustomed as she was to the trade of bloody 
the hoary hag did not behold this apparition with- 
out giving signs of infinite terror and astonish, 
ment, believing it was no other than the spirit of 
her second guest who had been murdered : she 
fell upon her knees, and began to recommend 
herself to the protection of tiie saints, crossing 
herself with as much devotion as if she had been 
entitled to the particular care and attention of 
Heaven. Nor did her anxiety abate, when she 
was imdeceived in this her supposition, and un- 
derstood it was no phantom, but Uie real substance 
of the stranger, who, without staying to upbraid 
her with the enormity of her crimes, commanded 
her, on pain of immediate death, to produce bis 
horse, to which being conducted, he set her upon 
the saddle without delay, and, mounting behind, 
invested her with the management of the reins, 
swearing, in a most peremptory tone, that the only 
chance she had fi>r her life was in directing him 
safely to the next town ; and so soon as she should 
grive him the least cause to doubt her fidelity in 
the performance of that task, he would on the in- 
stant act the part of her executioner. 

This declaration had its effect upon the withered 
Hecate, who, with many supplications for mercy 
and forgiveness, promised to guide him in safety 
to a certain villaee at the distance of two leagues, 
where he might lodge in security, and be provided 
with a fresh horse, or other conveniences, for pur- 
■uing his intended route. On these oonditionfl he 
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tnutiBg her pro&ssiona, staid no longer in Uie 
place than to hire a guide for the next stage, wHirli 
brought him to the city of Chalona sur Mame. 

Smoluctt. 



PEOPLE OF FASHIOPT. 

Therk are many phrases that custom renders 
familiar to our ears, which, when looked into, and 
closdy examined, will appear extremely strange, 
and of which it must greatly puzzle a very learned 
etymologist to account for the original. 

Of this sort is the term. People of Fashion, An 
expression of such very common use, and so uni- 
versally understood, that it is entirely needless to 
set down here what is meant by it; but how it first 
acquired its present meaning, and became a title 
of honour and distinction, is a point, I apprehend, 
of no small difficulty to determine. 

I have on this occasion consulted several of my 
friends who are well skilled in etymology. One m 
these traces the word fashion through the French 
language up to the Latin. He t>rings it from the 
verb/acto, which, among other things, signifies to 
do. Hence he supposes People of Ftuhum^ accord- 
ing to the old derivation of lucus a non lucendtk, 
to be spoken of those who do nothing. But this 
is too general, and would include all the beggars 
in the nation. 

Anotheccarries the original no fiirther than the 
French word f agon, which is often used to signify 
affectation. This likewise will extend too &r, anid 
win comprehend attorneys' clerks, apprent&oes, 
milliners, mantua^makers, and an infinite nnmbsr 
^ the lower people. 



A third will bring fashion from ^d»tt. This in 
the genitive plural makes ^d^mv^ which in English 
is the Yery word. According to him, by People 
of Fashion are meant jjeople whoso essence coo. 
sisteth in appearances, and who, while they seem 
to be something, are really nothing. 

But though I am well apprised that much mar 
be said.to support this derivation, there is a foarth 
opinion which, to speak in the proper language, 
has yet a more smiling aspect This supposes tiie 
word Fashion to be a corruption from Fascination, 
and that these people were formerly believed by 
the vulgar to be a kind of conjurors, and to pos- 
sess a species of the black art 

In support of this opinion, my friend urges the 
use wl\ich these people have always made of the 
word Circle, and the pretence to be inclosed in a 
certain circle, like so many conjurors, and by such 
means to keep the vulgar at a distance from them. 

To this purpose likewise he quotes the phrases, 
a polite circle, the circle of one*s acquaintance, 
people that live within a certain circle, and many 
others. 

From all which he infers, that in those dark and 
ignorant ages, when conjurors were held in more 
estimation than they are at present, the credulons 
vulgar believed these people to be of the number, 
and consequently called them People' of Faseina- 
tion, which has been since corrupted into Peofle 
of FaahUm. 

However whimsical this opinion may seem, or 
however far-fetched the derivation may sound to 
those who have not much considered the barbaroiie 
cormption of language, I must observe in its fii- 
vonr, how difficult it is, by any other method, to 

count not only for that odd phrase People of 

A 
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Fashion, but likewise for that circle within which 
these people have alwajrs affected to live. 

Even now, when conjurors have been lon^ 
laughed out of the world, tiie pretence to the circte 
is nevertheless maintained, and within the circle 
the People of Fascination do actually insist upon 
living* at this day. 

It is moreover pleasant to observe, what wonder- 
ful care these people take to preserve their circle 
safe and inviolate, and with how jealous an eye 
they guard against any intrusion of those whom 
they are pleased to call the vulgar ; who are on the 
other hand as vigilant to watch, and as active to 
improve every opportunity of invading this circle, 
and breaking into it 

Within the memory of many now living, the 
circle of the People of Fascination included the 
whole parish of Covent Grarden, and a great part 
of St Gileses in the Fields ; but here 9ie enemy 
broke in, and the circle was presently contracted 
to Leicester Fields and Golden Square. Hence the 
People of Fashion again retreated before the foe 
to Hanover Square ; whence they were once more 
driven to Grosvenor Square, and even beyond it, 
and that with such precipitation, that, had they not 
been stopped by the walls of Hyde Park, it is more 
than probable they would by this time have arrived 

In many other mstances we may remark the 
same flight of thesepeople, and the same pursuit 
of their enemies. They first contrived a certain 
vehicle called a hackney^oach, to avoid the ap- 
proach of the foe in the open streets. Hence they 
were soon routed, and obliged to take shelter in 
coaches of their own. Nor did this protect them 
Umg ; the enemy Ukewise in great numbers mounU 
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Nor are the ladies leas watchful of the enemy's 
motions, or less anxious to avoid them. What 
hoads and hats, and caps and coifs, have fidlen a 
sacrifice in this pursuit ! Within my memory the 
ladies of the circle coyered their lovely necks with 
a cloak ; this being routed by the enemy, was ex- 
changed for the mantle ; this again was sucoeedeU 
by the pelorine ; the pelorine by the neckatee ; the 
neckatee by the capuchine ; which has now stood 
its ground a long time, but not without various 
changes of colour, shape, ornament, &c. 

And here I must not pass by the many adiplra- 
bic arts made use of by these ladies, to deceive and 
dodge their imitators ; when they are hunted otit 
of any favourite mode, the method is to lay it by 
for a time, and then to resume it again all at onoe, 
when the enemy least expect it Thus patches ap. 
pear and disappear several times in a season. I 
have myself seen the enemy in the pit, with fiioes 
all over spotted like the leopard, when the circle 
in the boxes have, with a conscious triumph, dis- 
played their native alabaster, without a single 
blemish, though they had a few evenings before 
worn a thousand ; within a month afterwards, the 
leopards have appeared in the boxes, to the great 
mortification of the fair faces in the pit 

Of all the articles of distinction the hoop hath 
stood the longest, and with the most obstina,te re- 
sistance. Instead of giving way, this, the more 
it hath been pushed, hath increased the more ; till 
the enemy hath been compelled to give over the 
pursuit from mere necessity ; it being found im- 
possible to convey seven yards of hoop into a hack- 
ney-coach, or to slide it behind a counter. 

DVii as I have mentioned some of the arts of the 
circle, it would not be fair to be silent as to those 
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of the enemj, amoWgf whom a certain citlzen*i wile 
distinguished herselt'Tery remarkably, and appear- 
ed long in the very top of the mode. It was, at 
last, however, discovered, that she used a very un- 
fair practice, and kept a private correspondence 
with one of those milliners who were mtrusted 

with the secrets of the circle. 

« « « • • 

Be it known then, tliat the human species an 
divided into two sorts of people, to wit, high pe<^»l6 
and low people. As by high people I would not 
be understood to xiqpan persons literally born hiffb- 
er in their dimensions than the rest of the species, 
nor metaphorically those of exalted characters or 
abilities ; so by low people I cannot be construed 
to intend the reverse. High people signify no 
other than people of fashion, and low people those 
of no fiishion. Now this word fashion hath by . 
long use lost its original meaning, from which at 
present it gives us a very different idea ; for I am 
deceived, if by persons of fashion we do not gener- 
ally include a conception of birth and accomplish- 
ments superior to the herd of mankind ; whereas 
in reality, nothing more was originally meant by a 
person of fashion, than a person who dressed hmi- 
self in the fashion of the times ; and the word 
really and truly signifies no more at this day. 
Now the world being thus divided into people of 
fashion and people of no fashion, a fierce conten- 
tion arose between them ; nor would those of one 
party, to avoid suspicion, be seen publicly to speak 
to those of the other, though they often held a very 
good correspondence in private. In this conten- 
tion, it is difficult to say which party succeeded ; 
fiar whilst the people of fashion seized several 
places to their own use, such as courts, assemblies. 
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Opens, bolls, &c. ; the people of no fiuBhiom, 
besides one royal p)a«'( , called his Majesty's Bear- 
garden, have been in con&tant possession of all 
hops, fkirs, revels, &>c. Two places have been 
Bgreed to be divided between them, namely, the 
church and the play-)>ou!jc; where they segregate 
themselves from each other in a remarkable man- 
oer : for as the people of fashion exalt themselves 
at church over the heads of the people of no fash- 
ion; so in the play-house ^hey abase themselve»3 in 
the same degree under their feet. This distinction I 
have never met with any one ^ble to account for : it 
is sufficient, that so fu r lioni looking on each other 
as brethren in the Ci^ristian language, they seem 
scarce to regard each other as of the same species. 
This, the terms strar^e persons, people one does 
not know, the creatur s, wretches, beasts, brutes, 
and many other apjvllations, evidently demon- 
strate; which Mrs. Slipslop having often heard her 
mistress use, thought slic had also a right to use 
in her turn ; and perliapB she was not mistaken; 
for these two parties, especially those bordering 
nearly on each other, to v. it, the lowest of the. high, 
and the highest of the jow, often change their par- 
ties according to place rnd time; for those who 
are people of fashion in ci)-^, place, are often people 
of no &shion in another. And with regard to time, 
it may not be unpleasant to survey the picture of 
dependence like a kind of ladder : as for instance ; 
early in the morning arixs the postilion, or some 
other boy, which great fLirjilies, no more than great 
ships, are v\^ithout, and tails to brushing the clothes 
and cleaning the shoes of Jo}in the footman; who 
being drest himself, ai>])lics his hands to the same 
labour for Mr. Second. hand, the *squire*8 gentle- 
man; the gentleman in the like manner, a little 
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later in the day, attends the 'squire ; the 'sqcare is 
no sooner equipped, than be attends the levee of 
my lord ; which is no sooner over, than my lord 
himself is seen at the levee of the favourite, who, 
after the hour of homage is at an end, appears 
himself to pay homage to the levee of the sover- 
eign. Nor is there, perhaps, in the whole ladder 
of dependence, any one step at a greater distance 
from the other than the first from the second ; so 
that to a philosopher the question might only seem, 
whether you would choose to be a great man at six 
in the morning, or at two in the afternoon. And 
yet there are scarce two of these who do not think 
the least &miliarity with the persons below them 
a condespension, and if they were to go one step 
further, a degradation. 

Fielding. 



PEDANTEY. 

A MAN who has been brought up among books, 
and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indif' 
ferent companion, and what we call a pedant 
But, methinks, we should enlarge the title, and 
give it to every one that does not know how to 
think out of his profession and particular way of 
Ufe. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town ? Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue 
of the reigning beauties, and an account of a few 
fashionable distempers that have befallen him, and 
you strike him dumb. How many a pretty gen- 
tleman's knowledge lies all within the verge of the 
court ! He will tell you the names of the princi- 
pal favourites, repeat the shrewd sayings of a man 
of quality, whisper an intrigue that is not yet 
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bbwn upon by common fame ; or, if the sphere of 

his observations are a little larger than ordinary, 

will perhaps enter into all the incidents, turns, and 

revolutions in a game of ombre. When he has \ 

gone thus far, he has shown you the whole circle 

of his accomplishments; his parts are drained, j 

and he is disabled from any further conversation. 

What are these but rank pedants ? and yet these 

are the men who value themselves most on their 

exemption from the pedantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant, who ^ 

always talks in a camp, and is storming towns, ^ fl 
makmg lodgments, and fighting battles, from one ^ 

end of the year to the other. Every thing he ^ 

speaks smells of gunpowder; if you take away 
his artillery from him, he has not a word to say for 
himself. I might likewise mention the law pe- 
dant, that is perpetually putting cases respecting 
the transactions of Westminster hall, wrangling 
with you upon the most indifferent circumstances 
of life, and not to be convinced of the distance 
of a place, or of the most trivial point in con- 
versation, but by dint of argument The state 
pedant is wrapt up in news, and lost in politics. 
If you mention either of the kings of Spain or 
Poland, he talks very notably ; but if you go 
out of the Gazette, you drop him. In short, a 
mere courtier, a mere scholar, a mere anything, ia 
an insipid pedantic character, and equally ridicu* 
lous. 

Of all the species of pedants, which I have men- 
tioned,the book pedant is much the inost support- 
able ; he has at least an exercised understanding, 
and a head which is full though confused, so that 
a man who converses with him may often receive 
from him hints of things th^t are worth knowing. 
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aad that be may possibly turn to his own adm- 
tsge, tbou^b they are of little use to the owner. 
The worst kind of pedants amoag learned men are 
such as are natoraUy endued with a very small 
■hare of common sense, and have read a great 
number of books without taste or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and 
all other methods of improvement, as it finishes 
good sense, so it makes a silly man ten thousand 
times more insufferable, by supplying a variety of 

• matter to his impertinence, and giving him an op- 

portunity of abounding in absurdities. 
Shallow pedants cry up one another much more 
* A than men of solid and useful learning. To read 

the titles they give an editor, or collator of a man- 
^, ' Qscript, you would take him for the glory of the 
1^ omnmonwealth of letters, and the wonder of his 

^P age; when, perhaps, upon examination, you find 

^^ that he has only rectified a Greek particle, or laid 

out a whole sentence in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to be thus lavish of 
their praises, that they may keep one another in 
countenance ; and it is no wonder if a great deal 
of knowledge, which is not capable of making a 
man wise, has a natural tendency to make him 
▼•in and arrogant 

Addison. 



BEATTIE^S SPORTIVE PARALLEL OF HIMSELF 
WITH GREAT MEN. 

Aboot a fortnight ago the hurry of my winter 
business began ; and, at the same time, my malady 
recurFed with more violence than ever, rendering 
me at once incapable of reading, writing, and 
thinking. Luckily I am now a little better, so as 
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to be able to read a page, and write a BenteiiBe or 
two, without stopping ; which, I assure you, in a 
yery great matter. My hopes and my spirits be- 
gin to revive once more. I flatter mysellf I shall 
soon get rid of this infirmity; nay, that I shaJlere 
long be in the way of becoming a great man. Far 
have I not head-aches, like Pope? vertigo, like 
Swift ? gray hairs, like Homer ? Do I not wear 
large shoes, (for fear of corns), like Virgil ? and 
sometimes complain of sore eyes, (though not of 
lippitude), like Horace ? Am I not at tliis present 
writing invested with a garment not less ragged 
than that of Socrates ? Like Joseph the patriarch, 
I am a mighty dreamer of dreams ; like Nimrod 
the hunter, I am an eminent builder of castles (in 
the air). I procrastinate, like Julius Ctesar ; and 
very lately, in imitation of Don Quixote, I rode a 
horse, lean, old, and lazy, like Rozinante. Some- 
times, like Cicero, I write bad verses ; and some- 
times bad prose, like Virgil. This last instance I 
have on the authority of Seneca. I am of small 
stature, like Alexander the Great ; I am somewhat 
inclinable to fatness, like Dr. Arbuthnot and Aris- 
totle; and I drink brandy and water, like Mr. 
Boyd. I might compare myself, in relation to 
many other infirmities, to many other great men ; 
but if fortune is not influenced in my favour, by 
the particulars already enumerated, I shall despair 
of ever recommending myself to her good graces. 
I once had some thought of soliciting hpr patronage 
on the score of my resembling great men in their 
good qualities ; but I had so little to say on that 
subject, that I could not for my life furnish matter 
for one well rounded period; and you know, a 
short ill-turned speech is very improper to be used 
in an address, to a female deity. 

Beattix. 
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ON TB£ LANGUAGE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

It is a striking beauty in our Engllah Bible, 
that, though the language is always elegant and 
nervous, and for the most part very harmonioaB, 
the words are all plain and common ; no afl^ta- 
ticMi of learned terms, or of words of Greek or 
Latin etymology. I have sometimes amused my- 
self with the simplicity and harmony of particular 
passages. Nothing can be more melodious than 
the following, which yet seems to be the effect of 
accident rather than of art : "Man that is bom of 
a woman is of few days, and full of trouble. He 
Cometh forth as a flower, and is cut down; he 
deeth also as a shadow, and continueth not'* Vir- 
gil himself would not versify the following passage, 
for fear of hurting its harmony ; and yet every 
word is common,' and there is not the least ap- 
pearance of art in the composition : ** My beloved 
spake, and said unto me, Rise up, my love, my fiur 
one, and come away. For lo, the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone. The flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is 
come ; and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. The flg-tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape give a good 
smeU. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away.*' Our critics have oflen aflSrmed, that the 
Einglish tongue derives a great deal of its harsh- 
ness from the multitude of its monosyllables : this 
passage may serve for a proof of the contrary ; fiir 
here (if I reckon right) are eighty words, whereof 
sizty-eight are monosyllables ; and yet I will ven- 
ture to say, that the Italian language itself is not 
Bosceptible of greater sweetness. Some of our 
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word4 of one syllablo are certainly harsh, as whieh^ 
9uehf McraUh, &.C.; but even these lose a great part 
of their disagreeable sound, when the words that 
oome before and after them aro properly modulated 

Beattib. 



THE EXPEDITION OF CHARLES V. AGAINST 

ALGIERS. 

On all these accounts, Charles adhered to his 
first plan, and with such determined obstinacy, 
that he paid no regard to the pope, who advised, 
or to Andrew Doria, who conjured him not to ex- 
pose his whole armament to almost unavoidable 
destruction, by venturing to approach tlic danger- 
ous coast of Algiers at such an advanced season 
of the year, and when the autumnal winds were 
.80 violent Having embarked on board Dorians 
galleys at Porto- Venerc in the Genoese territories, 
he soon found that this experienced sailor had not 
judged wron? concerning the element with which 
ne was so well acquainted ; for such a storm arose 
that it was with the utmost difficulty and danger 
he reached Sardinia, the place of general rendevous. 
But as his courage was undaunted, and his temper 
often inflexible, neither the remonstrances of the 
pope and Doria, nor the danger to which he had 
already been exposed bv disregarding their advice, 
had any other effect than to confirm him in his 
fiital resolution. The force, indeed, which he had 
collected was suth as might have inspired a prince 
less adventurous, and less confident in his own 
schemes, with the most sanguine hopes of success. 
It consisted of twenty thousand foot, and two 
thousand horse, Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, 
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mxMy veterans, together with three thooiand 
Tolunteers, the flower of the Spanish and Italian 
nohility, fond of paying court to the emperor by 
attending him in his favourite expedition, and 
eager to share in the glory which they believed he 
was going to reap ; to these were added a thousand 
soldiers sent from Malta by the order of St John, 
led by a hundred of its most gallant knights. 

The voyage from Majorca to the African coast 
was not less tedious, or full of hazard, than that 
which he had just finished. When he approached 
the land, the roll of the sea, and vehemence of the 
winds, would not permit the troops to disembark. 
But at last, the emperor, seizing a favourable op^ 
portunity, landed them without opposition, not fkr 
from Algiers, and immediately advanced towards 
the town. To oppose this mighty army, Hascen 
had only eight hundred Turks, and five thousand 
Moors, partly natives of Africa, and partly refugees 
from Granada. He returned, however, a fierce and 
haughty answer when summoned to surrender. 
But with such a handfiil of soldiers, neither hit 
desperate courage, nor consummate skill in war, 
could have Ion? resisted forces superior to those 
which had dereated Bubarossa at the head of 
sixty thousand men, and which had reduced Tunis, 
in spite of all his endeavours to save it 

But how far soever the emperor might think 
himself beyond the reach of any danger from the 
enemy, he was suddenly exposed to a more dread- 
fid calamitVt and one against which* human pru- 
dence and human efforts availed nothing. On the 
second day after his landing, and before he had 
time for any thing but to disperse some liffht- 
armed Aralw who molested his troops on their 
march, the cdouds began to gather, and the heavens 
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to appear with a fierce and threatening aspect 
Towards evening, rain bc?an to fall, accompanied 
with violent wind ; and, ttio rage of the tempest 
increasing daring tlie night, the soldiers, who had 
brought nothing ashore but their arms, remained 
exposed to all its fury, without tents, or shelter or 
cover of any kind. The ground was soon so wet 
that they could not lie down on it ; their camp, 
being in a low situation, was overflowed wiUi 
water, and they sunk at every step to the ankles 
in mud; while the wind blew with such impe- 
tuosity, that, to prevent their falling, they were 
obliged to thrust their spears into the ground, and 
to support themselves by taking hold of them. 
Hascen was too vigilant an officer to allow an 
enemy in such distress to remain unmolested. 
About the dawn of morning, he sallied out with 
soldiers who having been screened from the storm 
under their own roofs were fresh and vigorous. A 
body of Italians, who were stationed nearest the 
city, dispirited and benumbed with cold, fled at 
the approach of the Turks. The troops at the post 
behind them discovered greater courage ; but ai 
the rain had extinguished their matches, and wet 
their powder, their muskets were useless, and hay- 
ing scarcely strength to handle their other arms, 
they were soon thrown into confusion. Alniost 
the whole army*, with the emperor himself in 
person, was obliged to advance, before the enemy 
could be repulsed, who, after spreadinfir such gene- 
ral consternation, and killing a considerable num^ 
ber of men, retired at last in good order. 

But all foeling or remembrance of this loss and 
danger were quickly obliterated by a ijiore dread- 
ful aa well as affecting s*pectacle. It was now 
broad day ; the hurricane had abated nothing of 
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ita vicdence, and the sea appeared agitated with all 
the rage of which that destructive element is capa^ 
ble ; all the ships, on which alone the whole annv 
knew that their safety and subsistence depended, 
were seen driven from their anchors, some dashing 
against each other, some beat to pieces on the 
rocks, many forced ashore, and not a few sinking 
in the waves. In less than an hour fifteen ships 
of war, and a hundred and forty transports with 
eight thousand men, perished ; and such of the 
unhappy crews a» escaped the fury of the sea were 
murdered without mercy by, the Arabs as soon as 
they reached land. The emperor stood in silent 
anguish and astonishment beholding this fatal event, 
which at once blasted all his hopes of success, and 
buried in the depths the vast stores which he had 
provided, as well for annoying the enemy as for 
subsisting bis own troops. He had it not in his 
power to afford them any other assistance or relief 
than by sending some troops to drive away the 
Arabs, and thus delivering a few who were so 
fortunate as to get ashore, from the cruel fate 
which their companicms had met with. At last 
the wind began to fau, and to give some hopes 
that as many ships might escape as would be sufl 
ficient to save the army from perishing by fkmine, 
and transport them back to Europe. But these 
were only hopes; the approach of evening covered 
the sea with darkness ; and it being impossible for 
the officers aboard the ships which had outlived 
the storm to send any intelligence to their com- 
panions who were ashore, they remained during 
the night in all the anguish of suspense and un- 
oertainty. Next day a boat dispatched by Doria 
made shift to reach land, with information that, 
having weathered out the storm, to which during 
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fifty years' knowledge of the sea he had nerer 
any equal in fierceness and horror, he had fbond it 
necessary to bear away with his shattered ships to 
Cape Metafiiz. He advised the emperor, as the 
fiice of the sky was still lowering and tempestuous, 
to march with all speed to that place, where the 
troops could re-embark with gre:*:er eajse. 

Whatever comfort this intelligence afibrded 
Charles, firom being assured that part of his fleet 
had escaped, was balanced by the new cares and 
perplexity in which it involved him with regard to 
his army. Metaiuz was at least three days* march 
from his present camp ; all the provisions which 
he had brought ashore at his first landing were 
now consumed ; his soldiers, worn out with &tigue, 
were hardly able for such a march, even in a 
friendly country ; and being dispirited by a sue- 
oession of hardships, which victory itself would 
scarcely have rendered tolerable, they were in no 
condition to undergo new toils. But the situation 
of the army was such as allowed not one moment 
for deliberation, nor left it in the least doubtful 
what to choose. They were ordered instantly to 
march, the wounded, the sick and feeble being 
placed in the centre ; such as seemed most viffor- 
ous were stationed in the firont and rear. 1%en 
the sad effects of what they had suffered began to 
appear more manifestly than ever, and new calami- 
ties were added to all those which they had already 
endured. Some cou^d hardly bear tne weirht of 
their arms ; others, spent with the toil of forcing 
their way through deep and almost impa«MLbfe 
roads, sunk down and died; many perished bf 
fiunine, as the whole army subsisted chiefly in 
roots and berries, or the flesh of horses killed by 
the emperor*s order and distributed among mt 
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geveral battalions; monj were drowned in brooks; 
which were swoln so much by the excessive rains, 
that in passing them they waded up to the chin ; 
not a few were killed by the enemy, who, during 
the greatest part of their retreat, alarmed, harass- 
ed, and aimoyed them night and day. At last they 
arrived at Metafuz ; and the weather being now so 
calm as to restore their communication with the 
fleet, they were supplied with plenty of provisions, 
and cheered with the prospect of safety. 

During this dreadful series of calamities, the 
emperor discovered great qualities, many of which 
a long-continued flow of prosperity liad scarcely 
aflbrded him an opportunity of displaying. He 
appeared conspicuous for firmness and constancy 
of spirit, for magnanimity, fortitude, humanity, 
and compassion. He endured as great hardships 
as the meanest soldier ; he exposed his own person 
wherever danger threatened; he encouraged the 
desponding; visited the sick and wounded; and 
animated all by his words and example. When 
the army embarked, he was among the last who 
left the shore, although a body of Arabs hovered at 
no great distance, ready to ^1 on the rear. By 
these virtues, Charles atoned, in some degree, for 
his obstinacy and presumption in undertaking an 
expedition so fatal to his subjects. 

The calamities which attended this unfortunate 
enter{Hrise did not end here ; for no sooner were 
the forces got on board, than a new storm arising^ 
though less furious than the former, scattered the 
fleet, and obliged them, separately, to make towards 
such ports in Spain or Italy as they could first 
reach ; thus spneading the account of their dis- 
asters, with all the circumstances of aggravation 
and horror, which their imagination, still under 
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the influence of fear, suggested. The emperoi- 
himself^ afler escaping great dangers, and being 
forced into the port of Bugia in Africa, where he 
Was obliged by contrary winds to remain several 
weeks, arrived at last in Spain, in a condition very 
different firom that in which he had returned firojn 
his former expedition against the infidels. 

Robertson. 



ORIGIN OP STANDING ARMIES 

A SOOT of troops kept constantly on foot, and 
r^^larly trained to military subordination, would 
have supplied what was wanting in the feudal 
constitution, and have furnished princes with the 
means of executing enterprises to which they were 
then unequal. , Such an establishment, however, 
.was so repugnant to the genius of feudal pcdicy, 
and so incompatible with the privileges and pre- 
tensions of the nobility, that during several cen- 
turies no monarch was either so bold, or so power- 
ful, as to venture on any step towards introducing 
it At last, Charles VII., availing himself of the 
reputation which he had acquired by his successes 
against the English, and taking advantage of the 
impressions of terror which such a formidable 
enemy had lefl upon the minds of his subjects, 
executed that which his predecessors durst not 
attempt Under pretence of having always ready 
a force sufficient to defend the kingdom against 
any sudden invasion of the English, he, at the 
time when he disbanded his other troops, retained 
under arms a body of nine thousand cavalry and 
of sixteen thousand infantry. He appropriated, 
funds for the regular payment of these ; he sla 
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tkmed them in different places of the kingdom, 
tccording to his pleasure ; and appointed the of- 
ficers who commanded and disciplined tliem. 
The prime nobility courted Uiis service, in which 
they were tau?ht to depend on their sovereign, to 
execute his orders, and to look up to him as the 
judge and rewarder of their merit The feud^tl 
militia, composed of the vassals whom tlie nobles 
oould call out to follow their standard, as it was in 
no degree comparable to a body of soldiers regular- 
]y trained to war, sunk gradually in reputation. 
The strength of an army was no longer estimated 
sdely by the number of cavalry which served in 
it From the time that gunpowder was invented, 
and the use of cannon in the field became general, 
horsemen cased in complete armour lost all the 
advantages which gave them the pre-eminence 
over other soldiers. The helmet, the shield, and 
the breast-plate, which resisted the arrow or the 
spear, no longer afforded them security against 
these new instruments of destruction. The service 
of infantry rose again into esteem, and victories 
were gained, and conquests made, cliicfly by their 
efforts. The nobles and their military tenants, 
though sometimes summoned to the field, accord- 
ing to ancient form, were considered as an en- 
cumbrance upon the troops with which they acted, 
and were viewed with contempt by soldiers ac- 
customed to the vigorous and steady operations 
of regular service. 

Thus the ' regulations of Charles the Seventh, 
by establishing the first standing army known in 
Europe, occasioned an important revolution in its 
affairs and poliqy. By taking from the nobles the 
sole direction of the national military force, which 
had raised them to such high autnority and im- 
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portance, a deep wound was given to the feodal 
aristocracy, in that part where its power seemed to 
be most complete. 

France, by forming this body of regular troops, 
at a time when there was hardly a squadron <Mr 
company kept in constant pay in any other part 
of Europe, acquired such advantages over its 
neighbours, either in attack or defence, that sel& 
preservation made it necessary for them to imitate 
its example. Mercenary troQps were introduced 
into all the considerable kingdoms on the con« 
tinent They gradually became the only military 
V force that was employed or trusted. It has long 
been the chief object of policy to increase and to 
support them. It has long been the great aim of 
princes and ministers to discredit and to annihilata 
all other means of national activity or defence. 

Robertson. 
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THE PICTURE GALLERY. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my 
diversions without doors, I frequently make a little 
party with two or three select friends, to visit any 
thing curious that may be seen under covert. My 
principal entertainments of this nature are pictures, 
insomuch that when I have found the weather set 
in to be very bad, I have taken a whole day*s jour- 
ney to see a gallery that is fiu-nished by the hands 
of great masters. By tliis means, when the hea- 
vens are filled with clouds, when the earth swims 
in rain, and all nature wears a louring countenance, 
I withdraw myself from these uneonkfortable 
scenes into the visionary world of art ; where I 
meet with shining landscapes, gilded triumphs, 
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flutter, and endeavoured to distinguish itself above 
the rest. 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a laborious 
workman, who I found was his humble admirer, 
and copied after him. He was dressed like a Ger- 
man, and had a very hard name, that sounded 
lomething like Stupidity. 

The third artist that I looked over was Fantas- 
que, dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. He had 
an excellent hand at chimera, and dealt very much 
in distortions and grrimaces. He would sometimes 
affiight himself with phantoms that flowed from 
his pencil. In short, the most elaborate of his 
pieces was at best but a terrifying dream ; and one 
could say nothing more of his finest, than that they 
were agreeable monsters. 

The fourth person I examined was very remark- 
able for his hasty hand, which lefl his pictures so 
unfinished, that the beauty in the picture (which 
was designed to continue as a monument of it to 
posterity) faded sooner than in the person after 
whom it was drawn. He made so much haste to 
dispatch his business, that he neither gave himself 
time to clean his pencils, nor mix his colours. 
The name of this expeditious workman was Ava- 
rice. 

Not far firom this artist I saw another of a quite 
diiSerent nature, who was dressed in the habit of a 
Dutchman, and known by the name of Industry. 
His figures were wonderfully laboured. If he 
drew the portraiture of a man, he did not omit a 
single hair in his face ; if the figure of a ship, there 
was not a rope among the tackle that escaped him. 
He had likewise hung a great part of the wall with 
night-pieces, that seemed to show themselves by 
the candies which were lighted up in several parts 
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of them; and were so inflamed bv the ronihine 
which accidentally fell upon them, that at first ngfait 
I could scarce forbear crying out * Fire !* 

The five foregoing artists were the most eoond- 
erable on this side Uie gallery ; there were indeed 
several others whom I had not time to look into. 
One of thejiif however, I could not forbear obaerr- 
ing, who was very busy in retouching the finest 
pieces, though he produced no originals of his own. 
His pencil aggravated every feature that was be- 
fore overcharged, loaded every defect, and poisoned 
every colour it touched. Tnoagh this workman 
did so much mischief on the side of the living, he 
never turned his eye towards that of the dead. 
His name was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory view on one side of the 
gallery, I turned myself to that which was filled 
by the works of those great masters that were 
dead ; when immediately I fancied myself stand* 
ing before a multitude of Bpectat(X's,and thousands 
of eyes looking upon me at once ; for all before me 
appeared so like men and women that I almost 
forgot they were pictures. RaphaePs figures stood 
in one row, Titian^s in another, Guido Rheni*s in 
a third. One part of the wall was peopled by Han- 
nibal Carrache, and another b^ Correggio, and 
another by Rubens. To be short, there was not a 
great master among the dead who had not contri- 
buted to the embellishment of this side of the gal- 
lery. The persons that owed their being to these 
several masters appeared all of them to be real and 
dive, and differed among one another only in the 
variety of their shapes, complexion, and clothes ; 
so that they looked like different nations of the 
same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same per 
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BCD I befi)re mentioned, as the only artist that was' 
,at work on this side of the gallerj) creeping up 
and down from one pictm'e to another, and retouch- 
ing all the fine pieces that stood before me, I could 
not but be yery attentive to all his motions. I found 
his pencil was so very light, that it worked imper- 
ceptibly ; and afler a thousand touches, scarce ftf o- 
duced any very visible effect in the picture on 
which he was employed. However, as he busied 
himself incessantly, and repeated touch afler touch 
without rest or intermission, he wore oW insensibly 
every little disagreeable gloss that hung upon a 
figure. He also added such a beautiful brown to 
the shades, and mellowness to the colours, that he 
made every picture more perfect than when it came 
firesh firom &e master's pencil. I could not forbear 
looking upon the face of this ancient workman, 
and immediately by the long lock of hair upon his 
forehead, discovered him to be Time. 

Whether it were because the thread of my dream 
was at an end, I cannot tell ; but, upon my taking 
a survey of this imaginary old man, my sleep len 
me. 

Addison. 



ADVICE BEST GIVEN IN FABLES. 

There is nothing which we receive with so 
much reluctance as advice. We look upon the 
man who gives it us as offering an affront to our 
understanding, and treating us like children or 
idiots. We consider the instruction as an implicit 
censure, and the zeal which any one shows for our 
good on such an occasion as a piece of presump* 
tioo or impertinence. The truth of it is, the per-. 
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ton who pretends to advise does, in that paiticuUr, 
exercise a superiority over us, and can have no 
other reason tor it, but that, in comparing us with 
himself^ he thinks us defective either in oar con* 
duct or in our understanding. For these reasons 
there is nothing so difficult as the art of making 
advice agreeable ; and indeed all the writers, both 
ancient and modem, have distinguished themselves 
among one another according to the perfection at 
which they have arrived in this art How many 
devices have been made use of to render this bitter 
potion palatable ! Some convey their instructions 
to us in the best chosen words ; others in the mos*. 
harmonious numbers ; some in points of wit, and 
others in short proverbs. 

But among all the different ways of giving coun- 
sel, I think the finest, and Jthat which pleases the 
most universally, is fable, in whatsoever shape it 
appears. If we consider this way of instructing 
or giving advice, it excels all others, because it is 
the least shocking, and the least subject to those 
exceptions which I have before mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the first ^i 

place, that, upon the reading of a fable, we are 
made to believe that we advise ourselves. We pe- 
ruse the author for the sake of the story, and con- 
sider the precepts rather as our own conclusions 
than his instructions. The moral insinuates itself 
imperceptibly, we are caught by surprise, and be- 
come wiser and better unawares. In short, by this 
method, a man is so far over-reached, as to think 
he is directing himself while he is following tho 
dictates of another, and consequently is not sensi- 
siblc of that which is the most unpleasing circum- 
stance in advice. 

In the next place, if we look into human nature, 
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we shall find that the mind is never so much 
pleased as when she exerts herself in any action 
that gives her an idea of her own perfections and 
abilities. 

This natural pride of the soul is very much gra- 
tified in tlie reading of a fable ; for, in writings of 
this kind, the reader comes in for half the perform- 
ance ; every thing appears to him like a discovery 
of his own ; he is busied all the while in applying 
characters and circumstances, and is in this re- 
spect both a reader and a composer. It is no won> 
der, therefore, that on such occasions, when the 
mind is thus pleased with itself, and amused with 
its own discoveries, that it is highly delighted with 
the writing which is the occasion of it. For this 
reason, the Absalom and Achitophel was one ox 
the most popular poems that ever appeared in En- 
glish. The poetry is indeed very fine ; but had it 
been much finer, it would not have so much pleased 
without a plan which gave the reader an opportu- 
niiv of exerting his own talents. 

This oblique manner of giving advice is so in- 
offensive, that, if we look into ancient histories, 
we find the wise men of old very ofl;en chose to 
give counsel to their kings in fables. To omit 
many which will occur to every one's memory, 
there is a pretty instance of this nature in a 
Turkish tale, which I do not like the worse for 
that little oriental extravagance which is mixed 
with it 

We are told that the sultan Mahmoud, by his 
perpetual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, 
had filled his dominions with ruin and desolation, 
and half unpeopled the Persian Empire. The 
yisier- to this great sultan (whether a humorist or 
an enthusiast, we afe not informed) pretended to 
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have learned of a certain denriae to ondemtand tho 
language of birds, so that there was not a bird that 
comd open his mouth but the visier knew what it 
was he said. As he was one evening with the 
emperor, in their return from hunting, mcy saw a 
couple of owls upon a tree that grew near an old 
wall, out of a heap of rubbish. ** I would fain 
know," says the sultan, ** what those two owls are 
saying to one another ; hsten to their discourse, 
and give me an account of it** The visier ap- 
proached the tree, pretending to be very attentive 
to the two owls. Upon his return to the sultan, 
** Sir," says he, " I have heard part of their con- 
versation, but dare not tell you what it is." The 
sultan would not be satisfied with such an answer, 
but forced him to repeat, word for word, erery 
thing the owls h^d said. ^ You must know then,** 
said the visier, *^ that one of these owls has a scm, 
and the other a daughter, between whom they are 
now on a treaty of marriage. The father of the 
son said to the father of the daughter, in my hear- 
ing, * Brother, I consent to this marriage, provided 
you will settle upon your daughter fifly ruined 
villages for her portion.' To which the father of 
the daughter replied, * Instead of fifly, I will give 
her five hundred, if you please. Grod grant long 
life to sultan Malimoud ! Whilst he reigns over us, 
we shall never want ruined villages.* ** 

The story says the sultan was so touched with 
the fable, that he rebuilt the towns and vUlaffes 
which had been destroyed, and from that time fo?< 
ward consulted the good of his people. 

Addison 
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CHAKACTEK OP THE PURITANS. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had deriv- 
ed a peculiar character from the daily contempla* 
tion of superior beings and eternal interests. Not 
content with acknowledging, in general terms, an 
overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed 
every event to the will of the Great Being, for 
whose power nothing was too vast, for whose in- 
spection nothing was too minute. To know him, 
to serve him, to enjoy him, was with them the 
great end of existence. They rejected with con- 
tempt the ceremonious homage which other sects 
substituted for the pure worship of the' soul. In- 
stead of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity 
through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze 
full on the intolerable brightness, and to commune 
vrith him face to face. Hence originated their 
oonten^pt for terrestrial distinctions. The dif^ 
ference between the greatest and merest of man- 
kind seemed to vanish, when compared with the 
boundless interval which separated the w.hole race 
from him, on whom their own eyes were constant- 
ly fixed. They recognised no title to superiority 
but his favour ; and, confident of that &vour, they 
despised all the accomplishments and all the digni- 
ties of the world. If they were unacquainted with 
the works of philosophers and poets, they were 
deeply read in the oracles of God. If their names 
were not found in the registers of heralds, they felt 
assured that they were recorded in the Book of 
lafe. If their steps were not accompanied by a 
•iplendid train of menials, legions of ministermg 
angels had charge over them. Their palaces were 
houses not made with hands ; their diadems crowns 
of glory which should never fiule away ! 
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On the rich and the eloquent, on noblei and 
priests, they looked down with contempt : for they 
esteemed themselves rich in a more precious trea- 
sure, and eloquent in a more sublime language } 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and 
priests by the imposition of a mightier hand. The 
▼ery meanest of them was a bemg, to wliose (kie 
a mysterious and terrible importance bekmged; 
on whose slightest action the spirits of light and 
darkness looked with anxious interest, who had 
been destined, before heaven and earth were cre- 
ated, to enjoy a felicity which should continue 
when heaven and earth should have passed away. 
Events, which shortsighted politicians ascribed to 
earthly causes, had been ordained on his account. 
For his sake empires had risen, and flourished, 
and decayed. For his sake the Almighty had 
proclaimed his will by the pen of the evangelist, 
and the harp of the prophet He had been rescued 
by no common deliverer from the grasp of no 
common foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat 
of no vulffar agony, by the blood of no earthly sa- 
crifice. It was for him that the sun had been 
darkened, that the rocks had been rent, that tiie 
dead had arisen, that all nature had shuddered at 
the sufferings of her expiring Grod ! 

Thus the Puritan was ma^e up of tvvo different 
men, — ^the one all self-abasement, penitence, grati 
tude, passion; the other proud, calm, inflexible, 
sagacious. He prostrated himself in the dust be- 
fore his Maker ; but he set his foot on the neck of 
his king. In his devotional retirement, he prayed 
with convulsions, and groans, and tears. He was 
half maddened by glorious or terrible illusions. 
He heard the lyres of angels, or the tempting 
whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam of tlie 
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beatific vision, or woke screaming from dreams of 
everlasting iire. Like Vane, he thought liimself 
intrusted with the sceptre of the millennial year. 
Like Fleetwood, he cried, in the bitterness of his 
soul, that God had hid his face from him. But, 
when he took his seat in the council, or girt on 
his sword for war, these tempestuous workings of 
the soul had lefl no perceptible trace behind mem. 
People who saw nothing of the Puritans but their 
uncouth visages, and heard notliing from them but 
their groans and their hymns, might laugh at 
them. But those had little reason to laugh, who 
encountered them in the hall of debate, or in the 
field of battle. 

The Puritans brought to civil and military af> 
fairs a coolness of judgment and an immutability 
of purpose, which some writers have thought in. 
consistent with their religious zeal, but which 
were, in fact, the necessary effects of it The in- 
tensity of their feelings on one subject made them 
tranquil on every other. One overpowering senti. 
ment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, am- 
bition and fear. Death had lost its terrors, and 
pleasure its charms. They had their smiles and 
their tears, their raptures and their sorrows, but 
not for the things of this world. Enthusiasm had 
made them stoics, had cleared their minds firom 
every vulgar passion and prejudice, and raised 
them above the influence of danger and of corrup- 
tion. It sometimes might lead them to pursue 
unwise ends, but never to choose unwise means. 
They went through the world like Sir Artegales^s 
Iron man Talus with his flail, crushing and tramp- 
ling down oppressors, mingling with htiman be 
ings, but having^ neither part nor lot in human in 
firmities ; insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to 
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pain ; not to be pierced by any weapon, not to be 
withstood by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have been tlie character of 
the Puritans. We perceive the absurdity of their 
manners ; ;we dislike the gloom of their domestic 
habits ; we ackowledge that the tone of their minds 
was often injured by straininer afler things too 
high for mortal reach ; and we know that, in spite 
of their hatred of popery, they too ofien fell into 
the vices of that bad system, intolerance and ex- 
travagant austerity. Yet, when all circumstances 
are taken into consideration, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, and a 
useful body. 

Edinburqh Review. 



THE PRAIRIE. 

The passing cloud which had swept over the 
prairie in the morning, had Icfl nothing but beauty. 
A cool freshness exhaled from the tall grass glit* 
tering with its water beads. The rich, though 
parched foliage seemed to have given place to a 
young and luxuriant growth of the richest green. 
The clusters of flowers which had worn a dried 
and feverish look, now rose in renovated beauty, 
as if from their bed of sickness, and spread their 
perfrmies through the morning air. 

In the spring of the year, these prairies are 
covered with a profusion of pale pink flowers, 
rearing their delicate stalks among the rou^h 
blades of the wild grass. These were too fragile 
to withstand the scorching heat of summer ; they 
had disappeared, and their stalks had also wither- 
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ed. Others had succeeded them. There was a 
gorgeous richness in the sumiper apparel of the 
prairie. Flowers of red, yellow, purple and crim- 
son, were scattered in profusion among the grass, 
sometimes growing singly, and at others spreading 
out in beds of several acres in extent Like many 
beauties in real life, they make up in the glare of 
their colours, what they want in delicacy ; they 
dazzle but a distance, and will not bear closer, 
scrutiny. 

There is a sensation of wild pleasure, in travers- 
ing these vast and boundless wastes. At one mo- 
ment we were standing upon the crest of some 
f/avelike hill, which conimanded a wide view of 
the green desert before us. Here and there, were 
STi^dU clumps of trees, resting, like islands, upon 
the bosom of this sea of grass. Far off, a long 
waving line of timber winding like a serpent over 
tlie country, marked the course of some hidden 
stream. But a hundred steps of our horses carried 
as from the point of look-out. Passing down the 
sides of the hill, we splashed througli the water at 
the bottom ; tore a path through the grass, which 
frequently rose, in these hollows, to the height of 
eight or ten feet, and the next moment stood upon 
the crest of a hill similar to the first. This was 
again cut off as we descended a second time into 
the trough which followed the long surge-like 
swell of land. 

Such is the prairie— hill follows hill, and hollow 
succeeds hollow, with the same regularity as the 
sweeping billows of the ocean. Occasionally a 
high broken bluff rears its solitary head in the 
midst, like some lonely sentinel overlookmg the 
country. Upon the tops of these we frequently saw 
an Indian, standing in bold relief against the sky 
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er leated upon some pleasant spot on its siimiiiit, 
and basking in the suiishine, with tliat air of lazy 
enjoyment which ehanicterizes the race. 

Hour after hour passed on; the prospeet was 
still the same. At last a loud cry from our guide 
announced that we had come in sight of the can- 
tonment. 

There was a snowy spedL resting upon the 
distant green ; behind it rose a forest m loity tim- 
ber which shadowed the Missouri. This was 
Leavenworth. But still, many miles intervened ; 
Ibr the prairie is like the^ocean-^the view is wide 
and boundless ; and it requires an eye trained by 
many months' residence in these regions, to mea- 
sure accurately the distance of objects. 

It was mid day when we first caught sight of 
Leavenworth, but it was near sunset before we 
arrived there. About a dozen white-washed cot- 
tage-looking houses, compose the barracks and the 
abodes of the officers. They ar6 so arr^ged as to 
ibrm the three sides of a hollow square ; the fourth 
is open, and looks out into a wide but broken 
prairie. It is a rural looking spot — a speck of 
civilization dropped in the beapt of a wilderness. 
There was nothing here to tell a tale of war ; and 
but for the solitary sentinels upon their posts ; the 
lounging forms of the soldiers, who were nearly 
worn oat with their labours to kiU time ; or the 
occasional roll of the drum, as the signal for the 
perfi>rmance of some military duty, we would not 
have known that we were in tlie heart of a mili- 
tary station. 

J. T. iRVim. 
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THE SAC INDIAN. 

On the following day we strolled through the 
forest which skirted the garrison and overhung tlie 
Missouri. At one moment our eyes would be 
caught hy the dazzling plumage of the Uttle parro- 
quete, as they whirled through the branches of the 
trees ; at another we amused ourselves by listening 
to the shrill screams of a woodpecker, as he salu- 
ted some crony mounted on a neighbouring limb. 

Our attention at other times would be attracted 
by the movements of some old antiquated bird of 
tae same species, who was busy peeping into the 
holes and crannies of some ruined trunk — ^to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of its decay. 

In another direction might be seen a solitary 
raven, sitting in silence upon the naked limb ckT 
some mouldering tree, and apparently brooding 
over the ruin that reigned around him. 

As we passed an opening between the houses, 
vhich gave us a view of the green in front, we 
tlaught sight of a single Indian, standing beneath 
the shade of a tall old oak. 

Whilst we were regaxduig him, a little red-nosed 
soldier came up. He informed us that the Indian 
was a Sac, one of those who had ibught against 
the whites under Black Hdwk. As he mentioned 
this, he took the opportunity of uncorking his indig- 
nation, and letting off the superfluous ibam, in a 
volley of oaths and anathemas against the whole 
race in general, and against this individual in pax- 
ticular. He threw out dark hints of what he had 
himself done in the war, and what hp would now 
do, if the major would on^ permit it At the time 
we looked upon liim with considerable awe ; but 
we afterwards learned that there was little to be 
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apprehended from him. He was a character noto- 
riouat^Fjr boiling over in the excess of his wrath, 
especially in time of peace ; but beyond this was 
distinguished for nothing, except a strong attach- 
ment to liquors of all descriptions. 

We soon leil him, and crossed over the green, 
to the spot where the Indian was standing. 

I had formed but a poor opinion of the race from 
those whom I had already seen, but never was I 
more agreeably disappointed — never had I beheld 
such a princely fellow. He stood unmoved as we 
came up, viewing us with a calm, cold, but unwa^ 
vering gaze. His eyelid never drooped ; nor was 
the eye averted for an instant' as it met our look. 
A large blanket, here and there streaked with ver- 
milion, and ornamented with hawks* bells, was so 
disposed around his folded arms, that it left bare 
his finely formed shoulder and half of his high and 
sinewy chest A bright, steel-headed tomahawk 
peeped from beneath its folds, and a quiver of arrows 
hung at his back. His legs were cased in leg- 
gings of dressed deer skin, with the edges cut into 
a rough fringe. He wore a pair of mocassins of 
dressed buffalo hide. The top of his head was 
closely shaven, and covered with vermilion; but 
his face was free from any colouring whatever, 
with the exception of a ring of black paint, which 
was carefully drawn around each eye. 

As we approached he drew himself up, and 
threw his head slightly backward with an air of 
haughtiness which well became his high stem fea- 
tures. He seemed to feel like a proud but deso- 
late being. Upon his head was bound an eaffle*8 
plume, but it was crushed and broken. Comd it 
be emblematic of the broken spirit of his own tribe ? 
Thcjr power was gone ; their strength was with 
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«ted ; they were scattered to the fova Winds df faCM 
▼en ; the bones of their bravest warriors wei^ whis 
tening the prairies, and their chief was in bondago 
in an unknown land.* 

And this savage— he seemed to feel tliat he watf 
a2one ; bat his stem features told that he asked no 
pity, and would brook no insult 

For some time he stood in front of us, returning 
gaze for gaze, and for a moment a smile pluyed 
over his features; then drawing up his tinkling 
blanket, he wrapped it closely around him, and 
walked off. We lost sight of him behind one of 
the buildings, as he directed his course towards 
the ft)rest 

We turned away towards our quarters, but the 
roll of the dinner drum sounded across the green, 
and changing our course, we obeyed its summons. 

J. T. laviMG. 



ASSASSINATION. 

As this is the second instance of deliberate assas- 
sination which has occurred, and as we shall here- 
after meet with many other instances of the same 
crime, the causes which gave rise to a practice s<^ 
shocking to humanity deserve our particular attSn 
tion. Hesentment is, for obvious and wise rea- 
sons, one of the strongest passions in the human 
mind. The natural demand of this passion is, thai 
iMhe person who feels the injury should himsdf in- 
uct the vengeance due on that accotmt The per- 
mitting this, however, would have been destructive 

* At thii time. Black Hawk wai in tb« Ea«t«ni States. 
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J^ society ; and ptmishmont would liaYe known no 
bounds, either in eeverity or in duration. For this 
reason, in the very infancy of thie social state, the 
sword was taken out of privacte hands, and ****■"»"«*- 
ted to the mag-isuate. But at first, while laws 
aimed at restraining^, they reall;^ strengthened the 
principle of revenge. The earliest and most sim- 
ple punishment for crimes, was retaliation; the 
offender forfeited limb for limb, and life Sot lift. 
The payment of a compensation to the person in|u- 
.red succeeded to the rigour of the former institu- 
tion. In both these, the ^ratification of private 
revenge was the object of Taw ; and he who sof- 
iered tlie wrong was the only person who had a 
right to pursue, to exact, or to remit the punish- 
ment While laws allowed such full scope to the 
revenge of one party, the interests of the other 
were not neglected. If the evidence of his guilt 
did not amount to a full proof, or if he reckoned 
himself to be unjustly accused, the person to whom 
A crime was imputed had a right to challenge his 
adversary to single combat, and, on obtaining the 
victory, vindicated his own honour. In almost 
every considerable cause, whether civil or crimi- 
nal, arms were appealed to, in defence, either of 
the innocence, or the property, of the parties. Jus- 
tice had seldom occasion to use her balance ; the 
sword alone decided every contest The passion 
<^ revenge was nourished by all these means, and 
?rew, by daily indulgence, to be incredibly strong. 
Mankind became habituated to blood, not only in 
times of war, but of peace ; and from this, as well 
as other causes, contracted an amazing ferocity of 
temper and of manners. This ferocity, however, 
made it necessary to discourage the trial by coip 
hat; to abolish the payment of compensations m 
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criminal cases; and to think of some milder meth- 
od of terminating disputes concerning civil rights. 
The punishment for crimes became more severe, 
and the regulations concerning property more fixed ; 
but the princes, whose province it was to inflict 
the one, and to enforce the other, possessed little 
power. Great offenders despised their authoritv ; 
smaller ones sheltered themselves under the juris- 
diction of those from whose protection they expect- 
ed impunity. The administration of justice was 
extremely feeble and dilatory. An attempt to pun- 
ish the crimes of a cfaieilain, or even of his vassals, 
often excited rebellions and civil wars. To nobles 
haughty and independent, among whom the causes 
of discord were many and unavcidable, who were 
quick in discerning an injury, and impatient to 
revenge it; who deemed it infamous to submit to 
an enemy, and cowardly to forgive him ; who con- 
sidered the right of punishing those who had injur- 
ed them as a privilege of their order, and a mark 
of independence; such slow proceedings Were ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. The blood of their adver- 
sary was, in their opinion, the only tiling which 
could wash away an affront : where that was not 
shed, their revenge was disappointed, their courage 
became suspected, and a stain was left on their 
honour. That vengeance, which the impotent 
hand of the magistrate could not inflict, their own 
could easily execute. Under governments so fee- 
ble, men assumed, as in a state of nature, the right 
of judging, and redressing their own wrongs ; and 
thus assassination, a crime of all otliers the most 
destructive to society, came not only to be allow- 
'ed, but to be reckoned honourable. 

The history of Europe, during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, abounds with detestable 
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instances of this crime. It prevailed chiefly among 
the French and Scots, between whom there waa a 
close intercourse at that time, and a surprising re- 
semblance in their national characters. In one 
thousand four hundred and seven, the only brother 
of the king of France was murdered publicly in 
the streets of Paris ; aSd so far was this horrible 
action from meeting with proper punishment, thai 
an eminent lawyer was allowed to plead in defence 
of it before the peers of France, and avowedly to 
maintain the lawfulness of assassination. In one 
thousand four hundred and seventeen, it required 
all the eloquence and authority of the famous Ger- 
son to prevail on the council of Constance to con- 
demn this proposition, "^ That there arc some cases 
in which assassination is a virtue more meritorious 
in a knight than in a squire, and more meritori- 
ous in a king tlian in a kniglit." The number o. 
eminent persons who were murdered in France 
and Scotland, on account either of private, or poliU 
itical, or religious quarrels, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, is almost incredible. Even 
after those causes, which first gave rise to this bar 
barous practice, were removed ; afler the jurisdic- 
tion of magistrates, and the authority of laws, were 
better established, and become more universal; 
afler the progress of learning and philosophy had 
polished the manners and humanized the minds 
of men; this crime continued in some degree. It 
was towards the close of the seventeenth century 
befi^re it disappeared in France. The additional 
vigour which the royal authority acquired by the 
accession of James VI. to the throne of England, 
seems to have put a stop to it in Scotland. 

The influence, however, of any national custom, 
both on the understanding and on the heart, and 
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how far it may go towards perverting or extin 
guishing moral principles of the greatest impor 
tance, is remarkable. The authors of those ages 
have perfectly imbibed the sentiments of their con- 
temporaries with regard to assassination ; and they 
who had leisure to reflect and to judge appear to 
be no more shocked at this crime, than the per> 
sons who committed it during the heat and impe- 
tuosity of passion. Buchanan describes the mur- 
der of Cardinal Beaton and of Rizzio, without ex- 
pressing those feelings which are natural to a maiit 
or that indignation which became an historian. 
Knox, whose mind was fiercer and more unpolish- 
ed, relates the deatli of Beaton and of the duke of 
Guise, not only witliout censure, but with the rsU 
most exultation. On the other hand, tlie bishop 
of Ross mentions the assassination of the earl of 
Murray with some degree of applause. Black- 
wood dwells upon it with the most indecent triumph, 
and ascribes it directly to the hand of God. Lord 
Ruthven, the principal actor in the conspiracy 
against Rizzio, wrote an acooimt of it some short 
time before his own death, and in all his long nar- 
rative there is not one expression of regret, or one 
symptom of compunction, for a crime no less dis* 
honourable than barbarous. Morton, equally guiU 
ty of the same crime, entertained the same senti* 
ments concerning it; and in his last momenta, 
neither he himself| nor the. ministers who attend- 
ed him, seem to Jbave considered it as an action 
which called for repentance; even then he talks 
of David* 8 slaughter as cooUy as if it had been an 
innocent or commendable deed. The vices of 
another age astonish and shock us ; the vices of , 
our own become familiar, and excite little horror 

Robertson. 
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ALBERT BANE. 



It appears to me a very pemicioas mistake, 
idiich I have sometimes seen parents guiltj of in 
tiie edacation of their children, to encoorage and 
incite in them a haughty and despotic beuiTioar 
to their servants ; to teach them an early conceit 
of the difference of their conditions ; to accustom 
them to consider the serriees of their attendants 
as perfectly compensated by the wages they re- 
ceive, and as unworthy of any return of kindness, 
attention, or complacency. Something of this 
kind must indeed necessarily happen in the great 
and fluctuating establishments of fashionable life ; 
but I am sorry to see it of late gaining ground in 
the country of Scotland, where, from particular 
circumstances, the virtues and fidelity of a great 
man*s household were wont to be conspicuous, and 
exertions of friendship and magnanimity in the 
cause of a master used to be cited among the tra^ 
ditional memorahilia of most old families. 

When I was, last autumn, at my fi-iend Colonel 
Caustic's in the country, I saw there, on a visit to 
Miss Caustic, a young gentleman and his sister, 
children of a neighbour of the colonel's, with 
whose appearance and manner I was peculiarly 
pleased^ — ^ The history of their parents," said my 
firiend, " is somewhat particular, and I love to tell 
it, as I do every thing that is to the honour of our 
nature. Man is so poor a thing taken in the gross^ 
that when I meet with an instance of nobleness in 
detail, I am ftjn to rest upon it long, and to recall 
U ofien ; as, in coming hither over our barren hills, 
you would look with double delight on a spot of 
coHivatioa or of beauty. 

*• The father of those young folks, whose looks 
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f ou were struck with, was a gentleman ot con- 
siderable domains and extensive influence on the 
northern frontier of our county. In his youth he 
lived, as it was then more the fashion than it is 
now at the scat of his ancestors, surrounded with 
Gothic grandeur, and compassed with feudal fol- 
lowers and dependants, all of whom could trace 
their connexion, at a period more or less remote, 
with the family of their chief. Every domestic in 
his house bore the family-name, and looked on 
himself as in a certain degree partaking its digni- 
ty, and sharing its fortunes. Of these, one was in 
a particular manner the favourite of his master. 
Albert Bane (the surname, you know, is generally 
lost in a name descriptive of the individual) had 
been his companion from his in&ncy. Of an age 
io much more advanced as to enable him to be. a 
sort of tutor to his youthful lord, Albert had early 
taught him the rural exercises and rural amuse- 
ments, in which himself was eminently skilful : 
he had attended him in the course of his education 
^at home, of his travels abroad, and was still the 
constant' companion of his excursions, and the as- 
sociate of his sports. 

** On one of those latter occasions, a favourite 
dog of Alberts, which he had trained himself, and 
of whose qualities he was proud, happened to mar 
the sport which his master expected, who, irritated 
at the disappointment, and having bis gun ready 
cocked in his hand, fired at the animal, which, 
however, in the hurry of his resentment, he missed. 
Albert, to whom Oscar was a child, remonstrated 
against the rashness of the deed, in a manner 
rather too warm for his master, ruffled as he was 
with the accident, and conscious of being in the 
wrong, to bear. In his passion he struck hu fidth- 
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fid attendant ; who suffered the indignity in tilenoe^ 
and retiring, rather in grief than in anger, left his 
native country that very night ; and when he reach* 
ed the nearest town, enlisted with a recruiting par- 
^ of a regiment then on foreign service. It was 
in the beginning of the war with France which 
broke out in 1744, rendered remarkable for the re- 
bellion which the policy of the French court ex- 
cited, in which some of the first families of the 
Highlands were unfortunately engaged. Among 
those who joined the standard of Charles was tho 
master of Albert 

** After the battle of Culloden, so fatal to that 
party, this gentleman, along with others who had 
escaped the slaughter of the field, sheltered them- 
selves from the rage of the unsparing soldiery, 
among the distant recesses of their country. To 
him ms native mountains offered an asylum ; and 
thither he naturally fled for protection. Acquaint- 
ed, in the pursuits of tho chase, with every secret 
path and unworn track, he lived fi^r a considerable 
time, like the deer of his forest, close hid all day, 
and only venturing down at the fall of evening, to 
obtain nrom some of his cottagers, whose fidelity 
he could trust, a scanty and precarious support. 
I have often heard him, for he is one of my oldest 
acquaintances, describe the scene of hi^ hiding- 
place, at a later period, when he could recollect it 
in its sublimity, witliout its horror. — ^*At times,* 
said he, *■ when I ventured to the edge of the wood, 
among some of those inaccessible crags which 
you remember a few miles from my house, I have 
heard, in; the pauses of the breeze which rolled 
solemn through the pines beneath me, the distant 
voices of the soldiers, shouting in answer to one 
another amidst their inhuman search. I have 
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Imid their shoats re-echoed from cliiT to cliff, and 
seen reflected from the deep still lake below the 
gleam of those fires which consumed the cottaffee 
of my people. Sometimes shame and indignation 
well nigh overcame my fear, and I have prepared 
to rush down the steep, unarmed as I was, and to 
die at once by the swords of ray enemies ; but the 
Instinctive love of life prevailed, and starting aa 
the roe bounded by me, I have again shrunk back 
to the shelter I had lefl. 

•* * One day,' continued he, *the noise was nearer 
than usual ; and at last, from the cave in which I 
lay, I heard the parties immediately below so dose 
upon me, that I could distinguish tne words they 
spoke. Ailer some time of horrible suspense, the 
voices grew weaker and more distant ; and at last 
I heard them die away at the further end of the 
wood. I rose and stole to the mouth of the cave ; 
when suddenly a dog met me, and gave that short 
quick bark by which the^ indicate their prey. 
Amidst the terror of the circumstance, I was yet 
master enough of myself to discover the dog was 
Oscar ; and I own to you I felt his appearance like 
the retribution of justice, and of heaven^ — * Standi* 
cried a threatening voice, and a soldier pressed 
through the thicket, with his bayonet charged^ — 
It was Albert! Shame, confusion, and remorse, 
stopped my utterance, and I stood motionless be- 
fore him. * My master,' said he, with the stifled 
voice of wonder and of fear, and threw himself at 
iny feet I had recovered my recollection. * You 
are revenged,' said I, * and I am your prisoner.' — 
* Revenged ! Alas ! you have judged too hardly of 
me ; I have not had one happy day since that mtal 
one on which I lefl my master : but I have livedo 
I hope, to save him. The party to which I belong 
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•re passed; fi>r I lingered behind them among 
those woods and rocks which I remembered so 
well in 'happier days. — ^Therc is, however, no time 
to be lost In a few hours this wood will blaze, 
though they do not snspect that it shelters you. 
Take my dress, which may help your escape, and 
I will endeavour to dispose of yours. On t|ie coait, 
to the westward, we have learned there is a small 
party of your friends, which, by following the 
river*s track till dusk, and then striking over the 
shoulder of the hill, you may join without much 
danger of discovery.' — I felt the disgrace of owing 
80 much to him I had injured, and remonstrated 
against exposing himself to such imminent danger 
of its being known that he had favoured my escape, 
which, from the temper of his commander, I knew 
would be instant death. Albert, in an agony of 
feacr and distress, besought me to think only of my 
own safety.— I Save us both,' said he; * for if you 
die I cannot Ave. Perhaps we may meet again; 
but whatever becomes- of Albert, may the blessing 
of God be with his master !' " 

Albert's prayer was heaird. Mif .'master, by the 
exercise of talents which, though he had always 
possessed, adversity only taught him to use, ac- 
quired abroad a station of equal honour and emo- 
lument ; and when the proscriptions of party had 
ceased, returned home to his own country, where 
he found Albert advanced to the rank of a lieute- 
nant in the army, to which his valour and merit 
had raised him, married to a lady, by whom ho 
had got some little fortune, and the rather of an 
only daughter, for whom nature had done much, 
and to whose native endowments it was the chief 
study and delight of her parents to add every thii^; 
that art could bestow. The gratitude of the chief 
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was only equalled by the happiness of his feUowec, 
whose honest pride was not lone afier Ratified, 
by his daughter's becoming the wife of that master 
whom his generous fideTity had saved. That 
master, by me clemency of more indulgent and 
liberal times, was as^ain restored to the domain of 
his ancestor's, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the grandson of Albert enjoy the liereditary birth- 
right of his race. I accompanied Colonel Caustic 
on a visit to this gentleman's house, and w^as de- 
lighted to observe his grateful attention to his 
father-in-law, as well as the unassuming happiness 
of the good old man, conscious of the perfect re- 
ward which his former fidelity had met with. Nor 
did it escape my notice, that the sweet boy and 
girl, who had been our guests at the colonel's, had 
a favourite brown and white spaniel, whom they 
caressed much after dinner, whose name was 
Oscar. 

Mackenzob. 



WHAT IS POETRY? 

By those who are accustomed to speak of poetry 
as light reading, Milton's eminence, in this sphere, 
may be considered only as giving him a high rank 
among the contributors to public amusement Not 
so thought Milton. Of all God's gifts of intellect, 
he esteemed poetical genius the most transcendent. 
He esteemed it in himself as a kind of inspiration, 
and wrote his cpreat works with something of the 
conscious dignity of a prophet We agree with 
Milton in his estimate of poetiy. It seems to us 
the divinest of all arts ; for it is the brcathinff or 
expression of that principle or sentiment, which is 
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deepest and sabiimest in human nature ; we mean, 
t^ that thirst, or aspiration — to which no mind ia 
wholly a stranger — Hat something purer and love- 
lier, sometliing more powerful, lofty, and thrilling, 
than ordinary and real life affords. 

No doctrine is more common, among Christians, 
than that of man^s immortality ; but it is not so 
generally understood, that the germs or principles 
of his whole future being are now wrapped up in 
bis soul, as the rudiments of the future plant in 
the seed. As a necessary result of his constitution, 
the soul, possessed and moved by these mighty, 
though infant energies, is perpetually stretching 
beyond what is present and visible, struggling 
against the bounds of its earthly prison-house, and 
seeking relief and joy in imaginings of unseen and 
ideal b^ing. This view of our nature, which has 
never been fiilly developed, and which goes farther 
towards explaining the contradictions of human 
life than all others, c-arries us to the very founda- 
ticHi and sources of poetry. He who cannot inter- 
pret, by his own consciousness, what we now have 
said, wants the true key to works of genius. He 
has not [Penetrated those sacred recesses of the 
soul, where poetry is bom and nourished, and in- 
hales immortal vigour, and wings herself for her 
.heavenward flight. 

In an intellectual nature, framed for progress 
and for higher modes of being, there must be 
creative energies, power of original and ever-grow- 
ing thought ; and poetry is the form in which these 
energies are chieHy manifested. It is the glorious 
prerogative of this art, that it ** makes all things 
new" for the gratification of a divine instinct. It 
indeed finds its elements in what it actually sees 
and experiences, in the worlds of matter and mind ; 
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bat it combines and blends these into new forms 
and accordin|r to new affinities ; breaks' down, if 
we may so say, the distinctions and bonnds of na- 
ture; imparts to material objects life, and senti 
ment, and emotion, and invests the mind with the 
powers and splendours of the outward creation ; 
describes the surrounding universe in the colours 
which the passions throw over it, and depicts the 
mind in those modes of repose or agitation, often- 
derness or sublime emotion, which manifest its 
thirst for a more powerful and joyful existence. 
To a man of literal and prosaic character, the 
mind may seem lawless in tliese workings ; but it 
observes higher laws than it transgresses — ^the 
laws of the immortal intellect ; it is trying and 
developing its best foculties ; and, in the objects 
which it describes, or in the emotions which it 
awakens, anticipates those states of progressive 
power, splendour, beauty, and happiness, for which 
it was created. 

We accordingly believe that poetry, for from 
iniuring society, is one of the great instruments 
of^its refinement and exaltation. It lifts the mind 
above ordinary lifo, gives it a respite from depress- 
ing cares, and awakens the consciousness of its 
affinity With what is pure and noble. In its legi- 
timate and highest efforts, it has the same ten- 
dency and aim with Christianity ; that is, to spi- 
ritualize our nature. True, poetry has been made 
the instrument of vice, the pander of bad passions, 
but, when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and 
parts with much of its power; and, even when 
poetry is enslaved to licentiousness or misanthro- 

gy, she cannot wholly forget her true vocation, 
trains of pure foeling, touches of tenderness, 
images of innocent happiness, sympathies with 
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what is good in oar nature, bonrtfl of ioom or iiw 
dignation at the hollowneM of the world, pasnoM 
trae to our moral nature, oiien escape in an ini* 
moral work^ and show us how hard it is for a 
gifted spirit to divorce itself wholly from what is 
good. 

Poetry has a natural alliance with our best af- 
fections. It delights in the beauty and sublimity 
of outward nature and of the soul. It indeed por* 
trays, with terrible energy, the excesses of the 
passions; but they are passions which show a 
mighty nature, which are full of power, which 
command awe, and excite a deep, though shudder* 
ing sympathy. Its great tendency and purpose is 
to carry the mind beyond and above the beaten, 
dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; — to lift it into 
a purer element, and to breathe into it more pro* 
&imd and generous emotion. It reveals to us the 
loveliness of nature, brings back the freshness of 
youthful feeling, revives the relish of simple plea- 
sures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which 
warmed the springtime of our being, refines 
youthful love, strengthens our interest in human 
nature by vivid delineations of its tenderes't and 
loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies over all 
classes of society, knits us by new ties with uni^ 
▼ersal being, and, through the brightness of its 
prophetic visions, helps faith to lay hold on the 
future life. 

We are aware that it is objected to poetry, that 
it gives wrong views, and excites false expecta- 
tions of life, peoples the mind with shadows and 
illusions, and builds up imagination on the ruins 
of wisdom. That there is a wisdom, against which 
poetry wars, the wisdom of the senses, which 
makes physical comfort and gratification the su- 

8 
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jireme good, and wealth the chief interest of hfe^ 
we do not deny ; nor do we deem it the least ser* 
vice, which poetry renders to mankind, that it re> 
deems them from the thraldom of this earthbom 
prudence. But, passing over this topic, we would 
observe, that the complaint against poetry, as 
abounding in illusion and deception, is in the main 
groundless. In many poems there is more of truth 
man in many histories 'and philosophic theories. 
The fictions of genius are often the vehicles of the 
sublimest verities, and its flashes often open new 
regions of thought, and throw new light on the 
mysteries of our being. 

In poetry the letter is falsehood, but the spirit if 
often profoundest wisdom. And, if truth thus 
dwells in the boldest fictions of the poet, much 
more may it be expected in his delineations of life; 
fi)r the present life, which is the first stage of the 
immortal mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, 
and it is the high office of the bard to detect this 
divine element among the grosser labours and 
pleasures of our earthly being. The present life 
is not wholly prosaic, precise, tame, and finite. 
To the gifted eye, it abounds in the poetic. The 
afifections which spread beyond ourselves and 
stretch far into futurity ; the workings of mighty 
passions, which seem to arm the soul with an al- 
most superhuman energy ; the innocent and irre- 
pressible joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoyancy, 
and dazzhng hopes of youth ; the throbbings of the 
heart, when it first wakes to love, and dreams of a 
happiness too vast for earth; woman, with her 
beauty, and grace, and gentleness, and fullness of 
feeling, and depth of affection, and her blushes of 
purity, and the tones and looks which only a 
mother's heart can inspire ; — these are all poeticaL 
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It 18 noX true that the poet paints a life which doe* 
not exist. He only extracts and concentrates, as 
it were, life's ethereal essence, arrests and con* 
denses its volatile fragrance, brings together its 
scattered beauties, and prolongs its more refined 
but evanescent joys ; and in this he does well ; for 
it is good to feel that Ufe is not wholly usurped by 
cares fer subsbtence and physical gratificationsa 
but adoiita, in measures which may he indefinitely 
enlarged, sentiments and delights worthy of a 
higher being. 

Channino. 



SfiCOND APPROACH OP CORTES TO THE CITT 

OP MEXICO. 

Passtnq the night in a little hamlet un the moun- 
tam side, the army was prepared, at the dawn of 
the following day, to resume its march. But the 
events of this march being varied by nothing but 
the change of prospect, and the wonder of those 
by whom the valley was seen fer the first time, 
we will not imitate the prolixity of our authority, 
the worthy Don Cristobal, but dispatch, in a word, 
the increasing delight and astonishment with which 
Don Abator de Leste, after having satiated his 
appetite with views of lake and garden, surveyed 
the countless villages and towns of hewn stone that 
rose, almost at every moment, among them. A 
neck of land now separates the lakes of Chalotf 
and Xochimilco; and the retreat of the waters has 
lefl their banks deformed with fens and morasses, 
wherein the wild-duck screams among waving 
leeds and bulrushes* Originally, these basins wera 
uaited in one long and lovely sheet of water, divi* 
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ber that thi^sc, whose destruction he meditated, 
were, to him, ^ harmless innocence,* and Batis6ed 
himself almost with the arguments of the fiend, 
Jia^^ 

Public reason just, 
Hooour and empire, with revenge enlarged, 
By conquering this new world, compels me now 
To do what else, though damn'd, 1 shottld abhor. 

Triumph and regret were at once dividing his 
bosom ; he knew he was a destroyer, but felt he 
should be a conqueror. 

There were many things in Don Heman, which, 
notwithstanding tlie gratitude and the desires of 
the neophyte, prevented the latter from bestowing 
upon him so much affection as he gave to one or 
two of his followers. The spirit of the leader was 
wholly, and, for his station, necessarily, crafly; 
and this very quality raised up a wall between him 
and one who was of so honourable a nature that he 
knew no concealment The whole schemes and 
aims of the general were based upon such a foun- 
dation of fraud and injustice, that, he well knew, 
he could not, without expecting constant and yez> 
atious opposition, give his fuU confidence to any 
truly noble spirit; and tlie same wisdom that 
estranged him from the lofly, taught him to keep 
aloof from the base. While artful enough to make 
use of the good qualities of the one, and the bad 
principles of the other class, he was satisfied with 
their respect; he cared not lK)r their friendship. 
It was enough to him, that he had zealous and 
obedient followers : his situation allowed him no 
friends ; and he had none. Of all the valiant caya- 
liers who shared with him the perils and the re- 
wards of the invasion, there was not one who, after 
peace had severed the bonds of companionship, did 
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not, at the first ftiywn of fortune, or tne iir«t inn- 
tation of self-interest, array himself in arms against 
his leader. 

Da. Bno. 



A errs YILIiA. 

I ftEMEMBsa, a good many years ago, to hara 
▼isited the Tilla of a citizen of Bath, who had made 
a considerable fbrtmie by the profession of a toy- 
man in that city. It was carious to observe how 
much he had carried the ideas of his trade into his 
house and grounds, if such might be called a kind 
of Grothic building, of about eighteen feet by twelve, 
and an inclosure, somewhat short of an acre. The 
first had only a few closets within ; but it made a 
most gallant and warlike show without. It had 
turrets about the size of the king at nine-pins, and 
battlements like the side-crust of a Christmas pie. 
To complete the appearance of a castle, we enter- 
ed by a draw-bridge, which, in construction and 
dimensions, exactly resembled the lid of a travel- 
ling trunk. To the right of the house a puddle, 
which, however, was dignified with the name of a 
harbour, was defended by two redoubts, under cover 
of which lay a vessel of the size of an ordinary 
bathing tub, mounting a parcel of old tooth-pick 
cases, fitted up into guns, and manned with some 
of the toyman*s little family of plaything figures, 
with red jackets, and striped trowsers, whom he 
had impressed into the service. The place where 
this vessel lay, a fat little man, whom I had met 
on the shore, who seemed an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the proprietor, informed me was called 
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Spithead, and the ship's name, he to]d me, poinl- 
ing to the picture on her stem, was the Victory. 

This gentleman afterwards conducted me, not 
without some fear, across a Chinese bridge, to a 
pagoda, in which it was necessary to assume the 
posture of devotion, as there was not room to stand 
upright On the sides of the great serpentine walk, 
as he termed it, by which we returned from this 
edifice, I found a device, which my Cicerone looked 
upon as a master-stroke of genius. The ground 
was shaped into the tigures of the different suits 
of cards ; so that here was the heart walk, the dia- 
mond walk, the club walk, and the spade walk ; 
the last of which had iJie additional advantage of 
being sure to produce a pun. On my observing 
how pleasant and ingenious all this was, my con- 
ductor answered, ** Ay, ay, let him alone for that : 
he has given them a Uttle of every thing, you see; 
and so he may, sir, for he can very well anord it** 

Mackknzis. 



CAPTURE OP A WHALE. 

The Ariel lay in a small bay, and on board of 
her were lieutenant Barnstable, the midshipman, 
Mr. Merry, and the hero of the piece, long Tom, 
the cockswain, from Nantucket, whose father was 
a Coffin, and his mother a Joy. 

Barnstable and long Tom Coffin being out in a 
whale boat, the former exclaimed, " Tom, there is 
a blow of a whale— *tis a fin-back." "No, Sir» 
*tis a right whale," answered Tom ; " I saw his 
ipout; he threw up a pair of pretty rainbows. He*8 
arooZ oil-but, that fellow." And thus he could 
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not resist the temptation of having ** a stroke of the 
Wpoon at the impudent rascal." While tliey were 
palUng towards their ^arae, long Tom arose from 
his crouching attitude m the stern-sheets, and trans- 
ferred his huge frame to the bows of the boat, 
where he made such preparations to strike the 
whale as the occasion required. The tub contain* 
ing about half of a whale-line, was now placed at 
the foot of Barnstable, who had been preparing an 
oar to steer with, in place of the rudder, which 
was unshipped, in order that, if necessary, the boat 
might be whirled round, when not advancing. 

Their approach was utterly unnoticed by the 
monster of the deep^ who contmued to amuse him- 
self with throwing the water, in two circular spouts, 
high into the air, occasionally flourishing the broad 
flukes of his tail, with a graceful, but terrific force, 
until the hardy seamen were within a few hundred 
feet of him, when he suddenly cast his head down- 
wards, and, without any apparent efibrt, reared his 
immense body for many feet nbove the water, 
waving his tail violently, and producing a whiz- 
zing noise, that sounded Uke the rushing of winds. 

The cockswain stood erect, poising his harpoon, 
ready for the blow ; but when he bdield the crea^ 
ture assume this formidable attitude, he waved his 
hand to his commander, who instantly signed to 
his men to cease rowing. In this situation the 
sportsmen rested a few minutes, wl^ile the whale 
struck several blows on the water, in rapid succes- 
sion, the noise of which re-echoed along the clif&, 
like the hollow reports of so many cannon. After 
tiiis wanton exhibition of his terrible strength, the 
. monster sunk again into his native element, and 
dowly disappeared fh>m the eyes of his pursuers. 
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•* Which way did he head, Tom ?*' cried Barn- 
stable, the moment the whale was out of sight. 

•* Pretty much up and down, Sir," returned the 
coxswain, whose eye. was gradually brightening 
with the excitement of the sport ; ^ he'll soon run 
bis nose against the bottom, if he stands long on 
that course, and will be glad to get another snuff 
of pure air ; send her a few fathoms to starboard. 
Sir, and I promise we shall not be out of his 
track." 

The conjecture of the experienced old seaman 
proved true, for, in a few minutes, the water broke 
near them, and another spout was cast into the air, 
when the huge animal rushed for half his length, 
in the same direction, and fell on the sea wiUi a 
turbulence and -foam equal to that which is pro- 
duced by the launching of a vessel for the first time 
into its proper element After this evolution, the 
whale rolled heavily, and seemed to rest from fur- 
ther efforts. 

His slightest fhovements were closely watched 
by Barnstable and his cockswain, and wnen he was 
in a state of comparative rest, the former gave a sig- 
nal to his crew to ply the oars once more. A few 
long and vigorous strokes sent the boat directly up 
to the broadside of the whale, with its bows pointed 
to one of the fins, which was at times, as the animal 
yielded sluggishly to the action of the waves, exposed 
to view. The cockswain poised his harpoon with 
much precision, and then darted it from him with a 
violence that buried the iron in the blubber of their 
foe. The instant the blow was made, long Tom 
shouted, with singular earnestness — " Starn all !" 

**Stem all !" echoed Barnstable ; when the obe- 
dient seamen, by united efforts, forced the boat in 
a backward direction, beyond the reach of any 
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bloir from their formidable antaguiist The ahrm- 
ed animal, however, meditated no such resistance ; 
ignorant of his own power, and of the insijg^iifi- 
cance of his enemies, he songht refuge in flight. 
One moment of stapid surprise succeeded the 
entrance of the iron, when he cast bis huge tail 
into the air, with a violence that threw the sea 
around him into increased commotion, and then 
disappeared, with tbe quickness of lightning, amid 
a cloud of foam. 

**Snub him!" shouted Bimstable; **hold on, 
Tom; he rises already.** 

** Ay, ay. Sir,** replied the composed coxswain, 
seizing the line, which was running out of the boat 
with a velocity that rendered such a manoeuvre 
rather hazardous, and causing it to yield more ffrad- 
ually round the large loggerhead that was placed 
in the bows of the boat for that purpose. Presently, 
the line stretched forward, and, rising to the sur- 
face, with tremulous yibrations, it indicated the 
direction, in which the animal might be expected 
to reappear. 

Barnstable had cast the bows of the boat towards 
tAat point, before the terrified and wounded vie- 
tim tose once more to the sur&ce, whose time was, 
however, no longer wasted in his sports, but who 
calst the waters aside, as he forced his way, with 
prodigious velocity, along their surface. The boat 
was dragged violently in his wake, and cut through 
the billows with a terrific rapidity, that, at mo- 
ments, appeared to bury the slight fabric in the 
ocean. When long Tom beheld his victim throw • 
ing his spouts on high again, he pointed with exult- 
ation to th**! jetting fluid, which was streaked with 
the deep red of blood, and cried—" Ay ! l*ve touched 
the fellow*s life ! it must be more than two foet of 
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blubber that stops my iron from reaching^ the li& 
of any whale that ever sculled the ocean/* 

** I believe you have saved yourself the trouble 
of using the bayonet, you have rigged for a lance,** 
said his commander, who entered into the sport 
with all the ardour of one whose youth had been 
chiefly passed in such pursuits ; ** feel your line, 
Master Coffin ; can we haul alon^-side of our ene. 
ray 7 I like not the course he is steering, as he 
tows us from the schooner.** 

*• *Tis the creature's way. Sir,** said the cock, 
swain ; ** you know they need the air in their nos. 
trils, when they run, the same as a man ; but, lay 
hold, boys, and let us haul up to him.** 

The seamen now seized the whalc-line, and 
slowly drew their boat to within a few feet of the 
taU of the fish ; whose progress became sensibly less 
rapid, as he grew weak with the loss of blood. In 
a few minutes he stopped running, and appeared 
to roll uneasily on the water, as if suffering the 
agony of death. 

*• Shall we pull in and finish him, Tom ?** cried 
Barnstable ; ** a few sets from your bayonet would 
do it*' 

The cockswain stood examining his game with 
cool discretion, and replied to this interrogatory — 
•* No, Sir, no — he's going into his flurry ; mere's no 
occasion for disgracing ourselves, by using a sol- 
dier*s weapon, in taking a whale. Starn off, Sir, 
9tam off! the creature*s in his flurry !** 

The warning of the prudent cockswain was 
promptly obeyed, and the boat cautiously drew off 
to a distance, leaving the animal a clean space, 
while under its dying agonies. From a state of 

^rfect rest, the terrible monster threw its tail on 
Bfh, as when in sport ; but, its blows were trebled 
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k npiditj mud Tiolence, till all was hid from view 
hj a pyramid of foam that waa deeply dved in 
Uood. The roarings of the fish were like the bel- 
lowing of a herd of bolls, and to one who was igno- 
rant of the fiict, it would have appeared as if a 
thousand monsters were engaged in deadly com- 
bat behind the bloody mist that obstructed the 
view. Gradually these efforts subsided, and when 
the discoloured water again settled down to the 
long and regular swell of the ocean, the fish was 
seen, exhausted, and yielding passively to its fate. 
As life departed, the .enormous black mass rolled 
to one side, and when the white and glistening- 
skin of the bellv became apparent, the seamen 
well knew that their victory was achieved. 

** Whafs to be done now ?** said Barnstable, as 
he stood and gazed with a diminished excitement, 
at their victim ; ** he will yield no food, and his 
carcase will probably drift to land, and fiimish our 
enemies with the oil." 

** If I had but that creature in Boston bay,** said 
the cockswain, ** it would prove the making of me ; 
]>ut such is my luck for ever ! Pull up, at any rate, 
and let me get my harpoon and line — ^the English 
shall never get them, while old Tom Coffin can 
bbw." 

COOPEK. 



CHARLES V. AND FRANCIS I. COMPARED. 

Francis I., who mounted the throne of France 
in the year one thousand five hundred and fifteen, 
and Charles V., who obtained the imperial crown 
in the year one thousand five hundred and nine- 
teen, divided between them the strength and aflSse- 
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not only by mntual injuries, but by reciprocal in- 
nilts. At the same time, whatever advantage onti 
■eemed to possess towards gaining the ascendant, 
was wonderfully balanced by some favourable cir- 
cumstance peculiar to the other. The emperor's 
dominions were of greater extent, the French king's 
lay more compact ; Francis governed his kingdom 
. with absolute power ; that of Charles was limited, 
but he supplied the want of authority by address; 
the troops of the former were more impetuous and 
enterprising ; those of the latter better disciplined, 
and more patient of fatigue. The talents and abili- 
ties of the two monarchs were as different as the 
advantages which they possessed, and contributed 
no less to prolong the contest between them. 
Francis took his resolutions suddenl}*^. prosecuted 
them at first with warmth, and pushed tliem into 
execution with a most adventurous courage ; but 
being destitute of the perseverance necessary to 
surmount difficulties, he often abandoned his de- 
signs, or relaxed the vigour of pursuit, from im- 
{mtience, and sometimes from levity. Charles de- 
iberated long, and determined with coolness ; but 
bnvin^ once fixed his plan, he adhered to it with 
inflexible obstinacy, and neither danger nor dis- 
couragement could turn him aside from the execu- 
lion of it. The success of their enterprises was 
suitable^ to the diversity of their characters, and 
was uniformly influenced by it Francis, by his 
impetuous activity, oflen disconcerted the empe- 
ror's best laid schemes ; Charles, by a more calm 
but steady prosecution of his designs, checked the 
rapidity of his rival's career, and b^ed or rcpuls 
ed his most vigorous efforts. The former, at the 
opening of a war or of a campaign, broke in upoii 
hu enemy with the violence of a torrent, and car 
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lied an befose him ; the latter, waiting until he 
taw the fi>rce of his rival begin to abate, recoTeved 
in the end not only all that he had lost, but made 
new acquisitions. Few of tho French monarch's 
attempts towards conquest, whatever promiaiog 
aspect they ^ght wear at first, were conducted to 
a happy isf .«e ; many of the emperor's enterpriiM, 
even after thej appeared desperate and impractica- 
ble, terminated in the most prosperous mannsv 
Francis was dii jailed with the splendour of an un- 
dertaking ; Charles was allured by the ^ospect of 
its turning to his advantage. 

The degree, howe^cir, of their comparative merit 
and- reputation has not been fixed cither by a strict 
scrutiny into their abilities for government, or by 
an impartial consideration of the greatness and 
success of their undertakings ; and Francis is one 
of those monarchs who occupies a higher rank in 
the temple of fame, than either his talents or per- 
formances entitle him to hold. This pre-eminence 
he owed to many different circumstances. The 
superiority which Charles acquired by ^he vie^ 
tory of ravia, and which from that pn'-nd he 
preserved through the remainder of his reign, wae 
so manifest, that Francis's struggle agauist hie 
exorbitant and growing dominion was viewed by 
most of the other powers, not only with the par. 
tiality which naturally arises for those who gal* 
lantly maintain an unequal contest, but with the 
favour due to one who was resisting a common 
enemy, and endeavouring to set bounds to a mo- 
narch equally formidable to them all. The cluu 
racters of prmces, too, especially among their con- 
temporaries, depend not only upon l^eir talents 
for government, but upon their qualities as men. 
Francis, notwithstanding the many errors conspi« 

9 
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ettous in his fareign policy and domestic admi- 
nistration, was nevertheless humane, beneficent, 
generoas. He possessed dignity without pride; 
affability free from meanness ; and courtesy ex- 
empt from deceit All who had access to him, and 
no man of merit was ever denied that privilege, 
respected and loved him. Captivated with his per- 
soiud qualities, his subjects forgot his defects as a 
monarch, and, admiring him as the most accom- 
plished and amiable gentleman in his dominions, 
tiiey hardly murmured at acts of mal-administra- 
tion, which, in a prince of less engaging disposi- 
tions, would have been deemed unpardonable. 
This admiration, however, must have been tem^ 
porary only, and would have died away with the 
courtiers who bestowed it; the illusion arising 
from bis private virtues must have ceased, and 
posterity «would have judged of his public conduct 
with its usual impartiality; but another circum- 
stance prevented this, and his name hath been 
transmitted to posterity with increasing reputation. 
Science and the arts had at that time made little 
progress in France. They were just beginning to 
advance beyond the limits of Italy, where Uiey 
had revived, and which had hitherto been their 
only seat Francis took them immediately under 
his protection, and vied with Leo himself in the 
leal and munificence with which he encouraged 
them* He invited learned men to his court, he 
conversed with them fiuniliarly, he employed them 
ia business, he raised them to offices of dignity, 
and honoured them with his confidence. Tmit 
order of men, not more prone to complain when 
d^ed the respect to which they conceive them- 
selves entitled, than apt to be pleased when treated 
with the distinction which they consider as their 
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■ doB, thoogfat they could not exceed in gpratitado to 
mxh a bene&ctor, and strained their invention, 
and employed all their ui(renuity) in paneg^yric 
Succeeding- authors, warmed with their descrip- 
tiens of Francises bounty, adopted their encomi- 
nnu, and even added to them. The appellation 
ni Father of Letters bestowed upon Francis hath 
rendered his memory sacred amon^ historiana; 
and they seem to have regarded it as a sort of im. 
piety to uncover his infirmities, or to point out hia 
defects. Thus Francis, notwithstanding his in- 
ferior abilities, and want of success, hath more 
than equalled the fdme of Charles. The good qoaU 
hies which he possessed as a man have entitled 
him to greater admiration and praise than have 
been bestowed upon the extensive genius and for- 
tunate arts of a more capable but less amiabk 
rivaL 

ROBB&TSON. 



DEFENCE OP LITERARY STUDIES IN MEN OF 

BUSINESS. 

Among the cautions wliich prudence and world- 
ly wisdom inculcate on the young, or at least 
among those sober truths which exp^ience oflen 
pretends to have acquired, is that danger which is 
said to result from the pursuit of letters and of 
science, in men destined for the labours of busi- 
ness, for the active exertions of professional life. 
The abstraction of learning, the speculations of 
science, and the visionary excursions of fimcy, are 
filial, it is said, to the steady pursuit of common 
objects, to the habits of plodding industry, which 
ordinary business demands. The fineness of mind. 
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which is created or increased by the stody of IM- 
ters, or the admiration of the arts, is supposed to 
incapacitate a man for the dradgery by which pro- 
fessional eminence is gained ; as a nicely tempered 
edge, applied to a coarse and rugged material, is 
unable to perform what a more common instru- 
ment would have successfully achieved. A young 
man destined for law or commerce is advised to 
look only into his folio of precedents, or his method 
of book-keeping; and dullness is pointed to his 
homage, as that benevolent goddess, under whose 
protection the honours of station and the blessings 
of opulence are to be attained ; while learning and 
genius are proscribed, as leading their votaries to 
barren indigence and merited neglect 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think 
I shall not entertain any hurtful degree of scepti- 
cism, because the general current of opinion seems 
of late years to have set too strongly in the con- 
trary direction ; and one may endeavour to prop 
the falling cause of literature, without being ac- 
cused of blameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience: 
produce of idleness, of dissipation, and^of pover^^, 
brought on by indulgence of literary or poetical 
enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be <m 
one side of the questicm only. Of the few whom 
learning or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or the ruin is marked by the celebrity of the suf 
ierer. Of the many who have been as dull as they 
were profligate, and as ignorant as they were poot, 
the &te is unknown, from the insignificance of 
those by whom it was endured. If we may reason 
a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, should 
be on the side of literature. 

In young mindf of any vivacity, there is a nip 
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Uini aveniion to the dradgerr of business, whieh 
is seldom oTcrcome, till the effervescence of youth 
is allayed by the progress of time and habit, or till 
that very warmth is enlisted on the side of their 
profession, by the opening prospects of ambition 
or emolument From this tyranny, as youth ooiu 
eeives it, of attention and of labour, relief is com- 
monly sought from some favourite avocation or 
amusement, for which a young man cither finds 
or steals a portion of his time, either patiently 
plods' through his task, in expectation of its ap. 
proach, or anticipates its arrival by deserting his 
work before the legal period for amusement is ar- 
rived. It may &irly be questioned, whether the 
most innocent of those amusements is either so 
honourable or so safe as the avocation of learning 
or of science. Of minds uninformed and gross, 
whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feel- 
ing have no power to impel, the amusements will 
generally be either boisterous or effeminate, will 
either dissipate their attention or weaken their 
ftrce. The employment of a young man*s vacant 
hours is often too little attended to by those rigid 
masters who exact the most scrupulous observance 
of the periods destined for business. The waste of 
time is undoubtedly a very calculable loss; bat 
the waste or the depravation of mind is a loss of a 
much higher denomination. The votary of study, 
or the enthusiast of fancy, may incur the first ; but 
the latter will be suffered chiefly by him whom 
ignorance, or want of imagination, has left to the 
grossness of mere sensual enjoyments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters 
is friendly to sober manners and virtuous oonductt 
which in every profession is the road to success 
wad to respect Without adopting the common- 
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place reflections agfainst some particular depart- 
ments, it must be allowed, that, in mere men of 
business, there is a certain professional role of 
right, which is not always honourable, and, though 
meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A so^ 
perior education generally corrects this, by open- 
mg the mind to different motives of action, to the 
leelings of delicacy, the sense of honour, and a 
contempt of wealth, when earned by a desertion of 
those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties, as well aa 
of our principles, the love of letters appears to ha 
fiLvourable. Letters require a certain sort of ap- 
plication, though of a kind, perhaps, very different 
ffom that which business would recommend. 
Granting that they are unprofitable in themselves, 
as that word is used in the language of the world, 
yet, as developing the powers of thought and re- 
flection, they may be an amusement of some use, 
as those sports of children in which numbers are 
used to familiarize them to the elements of arith- 
metic They give room for the exercise of that 
dbcernment, tiiat comparison of objects, that dis- 
tinction of causes, which is to increase the skill 
of the physician, to guide the speculations of the 
merchant, and to prompt the arguments of the 
lawyer ; and, though some professions employ but 
?ery few faculties of the mind, yet there is scarce 
any branch of business in which a man who can 
thmk will not excel him who can only labour. 
We shall accordingly find, in many departments 
where learned information seemed of all qualities 
the least necessary, that those who possessed it in 
a degree above their fellows have found, from 
that very circumstance, the road to eminence and 
wealth. 
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Bat I must oflen repeat, that weolth does not 
necessarily create happiness, nor confer difirnity ; 
a truth which it may be thought declamation to 
insist on, but which the present time seems parti- 
cularly to require being told. 

The love of letters is connected with an inde- 
pendence and delicacy of mind, which is a great 
preservative against that servile homage which 
abject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain 
classical pride, which, from the society of Socrates 
and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with 
an honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of 
modern times, neither enlightened by knowledge 
nor ennobled by virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attain, 
ed, in that rest and retirement from his labours, 
with the hopes of which his fatigues were lighten- 
ed and his cares were smoothed, the mere man oi 
business frequently undergoes suffering, instead of 
finding enjoyment To be busy as one ought is 
an easy art ; but to know how to be idle is a very 
superior accomplishment This difficulty is much 
increased with persons to whom the habit of env- 
ployment has made some active exertion neces- 
sary ; who cannot sleep contented in the torpor of 
indolence, or amuse themselves with those lighter 
trifles in which he, who inherited idleness, as he 
did fortune, from his ancestors, has been acustom- 
ed to find amusement The miseries and misfor- 
tunes of the " retired pleasures" of men of business 
have been frequently matter of speculation to the 
moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. But he who 
has mixed general knowledge with professional 
skill, and literary amusement with professional la- 
bour, will have some stock wherewith to support 
him in idleness, some spring for his mind when 
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unbent from business, some employment for those 
hours which retirement or solitude has left vacant 
and unoccupied. Independence in the use of one's 
time is not the least valuable species of freedom. 
This liberty the man of letters enjoys : while the 
iffnorant and the illiterate often retire from tlie 
thraldom of business only to become the' slaves of 
languor, intemperance, or vice. 

But the situation, in which the advantages oi' 
that endowment of mind which letters bestow are 
chiefly conspicuous, is old age, when a man's so- 
ciety is necessarily circumscribed, and his powers 
of active enjoyment are unavoidably diminished. 
Unfit for the bustle of affairs, and the amusements 
of his youth, an old man, if he has no source of 
mental exertion or emplojrment, often settles into 
the gloom of melancholy and peevishness, or petri- 
fies his feelings by habitual intoxication. From 
an old man, whose gratifications were solely de- 
rived from those sensual appetites which time has 
blunted, or from those trivial amusements of which 
youth only can share, age has cut off almost every 
source of enjoyment. But to him who has stored 
his mind with the information, and can still em- 
ploy it in the amusement, of letters, this blank of 
life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and 
he feels with that literary world whose society he 
can at all times enjoy. There is, perhaps, no state 
more capable of comfort to ourselves, or more at- 
tractive of veneration from others, than that which 
such an old age affords ; it is then the twilight of 
the passions, when they are mitigated, but not ex- 
tinguished, and spread their gentle influence over 
the evening of our day, in alliance with reason, 
and in amity with virtue. 

Mackenzie. 
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RUSSIAN PORTRAITS. 

Bkfors I proceed, it will be necessary to sketch 
the portrait of this man. Aulic Counsellor Schstsche- 
katichin, (may I be allowed to write this barbarous 
name here for the last time, and to coll him henoe- 
£>rward merely by his title ?) the Comisellor, I say, 
was a very swarthy man, almost black, about ibrty 
years of age, having very much the look of a satyr. 
Whenever he would assume an affable mien, two 
oblique wrinkles divided his face to the very cor- 
ner of his eyes, and imparted to his whole counte- 
nance the expression of disdain. From the stiff. 
nesB of his carriage, it was evident that he had 
been in the army; and from certain deficiencies 
of common decorum, that he was an uneducated 
man, and had never frequented good company. 
For instance, he rarely made use of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief; he drank out of a bottle, though a glass 
stood before him, and committed many other acta 
of similar indecency. To the grossest ignorance 
he jomed every outward sign of excessive devotion. 
He had not the least idea of the causes of the com. 
mon phenomena of nature ; and such a stranger 
was he to literature, that the names of Homer, 
Cicero, Voltaire, Shakspeare, or Kant, had never 
leached his ear. He had no desire to learn any- . 
thing ; but by way of amends he could make the 
sign of the cross upon his forehead and breai^t vrith 
uncommon dexterity. Every time he awoke, every 
time he espied a church at a distance, the point of 
a steeple, or the image of a saint ; every time he 
ate or drank (which was very oflen) ; every tim^ 
it thundered, or when we passed by a churchyard, 
my Counsellor took off his hat and crossed himself 
in every direction. He did not however treat ail 
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chnrchea alike ; if they were constructed of wood^ 
he paid them but little attontion ; but if they were 
built of stone, his respect considerably increased, 
and it became much more profound at the sight of 
a town with large domes and lofly steeples. This 
was, perhaps, to express his thanks to God that he 
had been enabled to bring his victim so &r on his 
way. I do not, however, recollect that I ever saw 
him pray, either with his lips or eyes ; but of signs 
of the cross he was extremely lavish. Though he 
had very little reason for it, yet he entertained a 
very high opinion of himself He would never 
listen to any kind of explanation, nor admit any 
sort of reasoning, let the subject of conversation be 
ever so important He always persisted in his own 
opinion, ornamenting his countenance at the same 
time with the two deep wrinkles already meiw 
tioned. If a man may be called beneficent for 
throwing farthings, right or wrong, out of the wii^ 
dow, our Counsellor was of that description. No 
beggar solicited in vain; and although he perceived 
his purse to grow lighter, that was no reason with 
him for witMiolding his bounty. From the hunr 
he was always in to get rid of his small coin, it 
appeared that he considered this alms-giving in 
detail as a most sacred duty. Not un&equently 
would he throw a copeck (about a halfpenny) cA 
of the carriage, ailer we had passed a beggar; and 
it was indifferent to him whether the poor wretch 
had any eyes, or not ; whether he was maimed or 
lame, able or unable to see or pick up the money. 
He was devoid of all moral feeling; innocence and 
guilt were the same to him. 

Alexander Schulkins was about thirty years of 
age ; a man without the least ray of cultivation^ a 
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of brute, but of a good kind. He. kk.ii a Cil- 
nrack eountenanoe, a round face, a lur/.64-up noie, 
high cheek-bones, black hair, large ci^^>M uud ahoul- 
ders. On his left side he wore the eLCutcheon of 
a senate-courier, and round his waist was strapped 
a pocket, to hold dispatches. Ilis great delist 
was eating and drinking ; he was not very choice 
in his fi)od ; he ate and drank everything that came 
in his way; and from the manner in which hs 
acquitted himself^ it was evident tliis was his prin* 
dpal business. When he took his soup, he threw 
his head back, introduced the spoon up to the han- 
dle into his mouth, and in this manner poured the 
oimtents down his throat, without allowing his 
palate to taste of it During this time he looked 
towards the ceiling, and .compressed his short 
fixrehead into a thousand little horizontal wrinkles, 
which set every hair in his head in motion. In 
like manner he devoured his meat ; not chewing, 
but merely swallowing it down. Whenever I Im 
a bone on my plate, he would instantly lay hold 
of it and gnaw it like a dog. A glass of brandy 
must have been uncommonly large, if he did not 
dispatch it in a single draught, and always in the 
manner his food went down, which, as I have 
already observed, was directly into his throat He 
could drink a great quantity of spirits without 
bein|f at all intoxicated, and all mixtures were alike 
to him ; tea, coffee, brandy, and punch ; upon all 
of which, taken in the space of a quarter of an 
hoar, I have seen him throw down two chopins of 
qiiass. In short, he could eat and drink and sleep 
at wiH, and at all hours of the day and night I 
may add, that the Aulic Counsellor was his equal 
in the exercise of those fine talents, and was but 
tittle mferior to him in liis taste for strong liqi 
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But rude as he was, Alexander Schulkins had 
the advantage of the other in a moral point of 
view. He often betrajed a sensibility of disposi- 
tion, which excited the most violent emotions ; not 
durable, indeed, but very sudden. He had some 
Uttle knowledge, but the Counsellor had none at all. 
I recollect one day, that seeing a cuckoo, he ob- 
served that the bird always laid its eggs in the 
nest of another, and left to the owner the care of 
hatching them. The Counsellor began to laugh ; 
when Alexander asked me if the circumstance 
was not true ? I replied it was ; when the Coun- 
sellor called forth his nasal wrinkle, and cast a 
look of pity on us both. 

KOTZEBUE. 



THE TORRID AND FRIGID ZONES. 

How oblique and faintly looks the sun on yon- 
der climates, far removed from him ! How tedious 
are the winters there ! How deep the horrors of 
the nighty and how uncomfortable even the light 
of day ! The freezing winds employ their fiercest 
breath, yet are not spent with blowing. The sea, 
which elsewhere is scarce confined within its 
limits, lies here immured in walls of crystal. The 
snow covers the hills, and almost fills the lowest 
valleys. How wide and deep it lies, incumbent 
over the plains, hiding the sluggish rivers, the 
shrubs, and trees, the dens of beasts, and mansions 
of distressed and feeble men ! See ! where they lie 
confined, hardly secure against the raging cold, or 
the attacks of the wild beasts, now masters of the 
wasted field, and forced by hunger out df the 
naked woods. 
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Tet, not disheartened, (such is the fiyrco of hu- 
man breattts,) bat thus provided for, bj art and 
|irndence, the kind, compensating gifts of Heaven, 
men and their herds may wait for a release. For 
at length the sun, approaching, melts the snow, 
sets longing men at liberty, and affords them 
means and time to make provision against the 
next return of cold. It breaks the icy fetters of 
the main ; where vast sea-monsters pierce through 
floating islands, with arms which can withstand 
the crystal rock : while others, who of themselves 
seem great as islands, are by their bulk alone 
armed against all but man; whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size and foroe 
should make him mindfiil of his privilege of reason, 
and force him humbly to adore the great Composer 
of these wondrous frames, and Author of his own 
superior wisdom. 

But, leaving these dull climates, so little fiivour- 
ed by the sun, for those happier regions, on which 
he looks more kindly, making perpetual summer, 
how great an alteration do we find ! His purer 
hght confounds weak^ighted mortals, pierced by 
his scorching beams. Scarce can they tread the 
glowing ground. The air they breathe cannot 
enough abate the fire, which bums within their 
panting breasts. Their bodies melt. Overcome 
and fainting, they seek the shade, and wait the 
cool refreshments of the night Yet oft the boun- 
teous Creator bestows other refireshments. He casts 
a veil of clouds before them, and raises gentle 
gales; ^voured by which the men and beasts 
pursue their labours; and plants, refreshed by 
dews and showers, can gladly bear the warmest 

sunbeams. 

Shaftssburt. 
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THE BEGGAR AND HIS DOG. 

In a few hours Harley reached the inn when 
he purposed breaktastin? ; but the fullness of his 
heart would not suffer nim to eat a morsel. He 
walked out on the road, and g^aining^ a little heig^ht, 
stood gazing on that quarter he had lefl. He looked 
for his wonted prospect, his fields, his woods, and 
his hills; they were lost in the distant clouds ! He 
pencilled them on tlie clouds, and bade them fare- 
well with a sigh ! 

He sat down on a large stone to take out a little 
pebble from his shoe, when he saw, at some dis- 
tance, a beggar approaching him. He had on a 
loose sort of coat mended with different coloured 
rags, amongst which the blue and the russet were 
predominant He had a short knotty stick in his 
nuid, and on the top of it was stuck a ram*s horn; 
his knees (though he was no pilgrim) had worn 
the stuff of his- breeches; he wore no shoes, and 
his stockings had entirely lost that part of them 
which should have covered his feet and ankles ; in 
his face, however, was the plump appearance of 
good humour ; he walked a good round pace, and 
a crook-legged dog trotted at his heels. 

**Our delicacies," said Harley to himself **are 
ftntastic; they are not in nature! that beggar 
walks over the sharpest of these stones barefooted, 
whilst I have lost the most delightful dream in the 
world, from the smallest of them happening to get 
into my shoe." The beggar had by this time come 
Qp, and pulling off a piece of hat, asked charity of 
Harley; the dog began to beg too : it was impoi- 
flible to resist both ; and, in truth, tlie want of thoei 
and stockings had made both unnecessary, for Har> 
ley had destined sixpence for him before. The 
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heggaXf on receiving it, poured forth bleasin^ with* 
oat number ; and, with a sort of smile on his ooon* 
tenance, said to Harley, " tliat if he wanted to have 
his fortune told *' — Harley turned his eye briskly 
on the beggar ; it was an unpromising look for the 
subject of a prediction, and silenced the, prophet 
immediately. " I would much rather learn,** said 
Harley, *^what it is in your power to tell me. 
Your trade must be an entertaining one ; sit down 
on this stone, and let me know something of your 
profession ; I have often thought of turning fortune 
teller for a week or two myself." 

** Master," replied the beggar, *• I like your frank- 
ness much ; God knows I had the humour of plain 
dealing in me from a child; but there is no doing 
with it in this world ; we must live as we can; and 
lying is, as you call it, my profession ; but I was 
in some sort forced to the trade, for I dealt oqo6 
in telling truth. 

** I was a labourer, sir, and gained as much u 
to make me live. I never laid by, indeed ; for I 
was reckoned a piece of a wag, and your wags, I 
take it, are seldom rich, Mr. Harley." ** So," said 
Harley, ** you seem to know me." ** Ay, there are 
few folks m the country that I don*t know some- 
thing of: how should I tell fortunes else ?" •* True ; 
but to go on with your storv ; you were a labourer, 
you say, and a wag : your mdustry, I suppose, you 
left with your old trade ; but your humour you pre- 
serve to be of use to you in your new." 

** What signifies sadness, sir ? a man grows lean 
on't But I was brought to my idleness by de- 
grees ; first I could not work, and it went against 
my stomach to work ever after. I was seized with 
a jail fever at the time of the assizes being in the 
county where I lived ; for I was always curious to 
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get acquainted with the felons, because they are 
commonly fellows of much mirth and little thought, 
qualities I had ever an esteem for. In the height 
of this fever, Mr. Harley, the house where I lay 
took fire, and burnt to the ground. I was carried 
out in that condition, and lay all the rest of my 
illness in a bam. I got the better of my disease, 
however; but I was so weak that I spit blood when- 
ever I attempted to work. I had no relation living 
that I knew of^ and I never kept a friend above a 
week, when I was able to joke. I seldom remain- 
ed above six months in a parish, so that I might 
have died befere I had found a settlement in any. 
Thus I was forced to beg my bread, and a sorry 
trade I have found it, Mr. Harley. I told all my 
misfortunes truly, but they were seldom believed ; 
and the few who gave me a halfpenny as they 
passed did it with a shake of the head, and an 
injunction not to trouble them with a long story. 
In short, I found that people don*t care to give 
alms without some security for their money; a 
wooden leg, or a withered arm, is a sort of draught 
upon heaven for those who choose to have their 
money placed to account there; so I changed my 
plan, and, instead of telling my own misfortunes, 
began to prophesy happiness to others. This I 
found by much the better way. Folks will always 
listen when the tale is their own ; and of many 
who say they do not believe in fortune telling, I 
have known few on whom it had not a very sensi- 
ble effect I pick up the names of their acquaint- 
ance ; amours and little squabbles are easily gleaned 
among servants and neighbours ; and indeed peo- 
ple themselves are the best intelligencers in the 
world for our purpose. They dare not puzzle ua 
for their own sakes, for every one is anxioua to 
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hear what they wish to believe; and they who 
repeat it to laugh at it when they have done, are 
generally more serious than their hearers are apt 
to imagine. With a tolerable good memory, and 
some share of cunning, with the help of walkinjp 
a-nights over heaths and church-yards, with this, 
and showing the tricks of that there dog, whom I 
stole from the serjeant of a marching regiment 
(and by the way he can steal too upon occasion), 
I make shift to pick up a livelihood. My trade, 
indeed, is none of t|ie honcstest; yet people are 
not much cheated neither, who give a few half- 
pence for a prospect of happiness, which, I have 
heard some persons say, is all that a man can arrive 
at in this world. But I must bid you good day, 
sir ; for I have three miles to walk before noon, to 
inform some boarding-school young ladies whether 
their husbands are to be peers of the realm, or 
captains in the army ; a question which I promised 
to answer them by that time." 

Harley had drawn a shilling from his ^xx:ket ; 
but Virtue bade him consider on whom he was 
going to bestow it. Virtue held back his arm; 
but a milder form, a younger sister of Virtue's, not 
so severe as Virtue, nor so serious as Pity, smiled 
upon him : his fingers lost their compression ; nor 
did Virtue offer to catch the money as it folL * It 
bad no sooner reached the ground, than the watch- 
fol cur (a trick he had been taught) snapped it up; 
and, contrary to the most approved method of stew- 
ardship, delivered it immediately into the hands of 
his msDster. 

MAOKSNzne. 
10 
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SPBCnUEN OF THE ELOaUENCE OF JAMES OTI& 

England may as well dam up the waters of the 
Nile with bulrushes, as to fetter the step of fbec* 
dom, more proud and firm in this youthful land, 
than where she treads the sequestered glens of 
Scotland, or coaches herself among the magnifi- 
cent mountains of Switzerland. Arbitrary princi- 
ples, like those against which we now contend, 
have cost one king of EIngland his life, another his 
crown — and they may yet cost a third his most 
flourishing colonies. 

We are two millions — one fiflh fighting men 
We are bold and vigorous, — and we call no man 
master. To the nation, from whom we are proud 
to derive our origin, we ever were, and we ever 
will be, ready to yield unforced assistance ; but it 
must not, and it never can be extorted. 

Some have sneeringly asked, ^* Are the Ameri* 
cans too poor to pay a few pounds on stamped pa^ 
per ?" ^o ! America, thanks to God and herself 
is rich. But the right to take ten pounds, implies 
the right to take a thousand ; and what must be 
the wealth, that avarice, aided by power, cannot 
exhaust ? True, the spectre is now small; but the 
shadow he casts before him, is huge enough to 
-darken all this fair land. 

Others, in sentimental style, talk of the immense 
debt of gratitude, which we owe to EIngland. And 
what is the amount of this debt ? Why, truly, it 
is the same that the young lion owes to the dam, 
which has brought it forth on the solitude of the 
mountain, or left it amid the winds and storms of 
the desert 

We plunged into the wave, with the great char* 
ter of freedom in our teeth, because the fagot and 
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toreh were behind us. We have waked this new 
world from its savag^e lethargy ; forests have been 
prostrated in our path ; towns and cities have 
grown up suddenly as the flowers of the tropics, 
and the fires in our autumnal woods are scarcely 
more rapid, than the increase of our wealth and 
population. 

And do we owe all this to the kind succonr of 
the mother country 7 No ! we owe it to the tyran- 
ny, that drove us from her, — to the pelting storms, 
which invigorated our helpless infancy. 

But perhaps others will say, ** We ask no money 
from your gratitude, — we only demand that yon 
should pay your own expenses." And who, I pray, 
is to judge of their necessity ? Why, the King — 
(and with all due reverence to his sacred majesty, 
he understands the real wants of his distant sub. 
jects, as little as he does the language of the Choc 
taws.) Who is to judge concerning the frequency 
of these demands? The ministry. Whp is to 
judge whether the money is properly expended ? 
The cabinet behind the throne. 

In every instance, those who take, are to judge 
ibr those who pay ; if this system is suffered to go 
into operation, we shall have reason to esteem it a 
great privilege, that rain and dew do not depend 
upon parliament; otherwise they would soon be 
taxed and dried. 

But thanks to God, there is freedom enough left 
upon earth to resist such monstrous injustice. The 
flame of liberty is extinguished in Greece and 
Rome, but the light of its glowing embers is still 
bright and strong on the shores of America. Ac- 
toated by its sacred influence, we will resist unto 
death. But we will not countenance anarchy and 
misrule. The wrongs, that a desperate community 
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havie heaped upon their enemies, shall he amply 
■nd tpeedilj repaired. Still, it may be well for 
■ome proud men to remember, that a fire is lighted 
in these colonies, which one breath of their king 
may kindle into such fury that the blood of afi 
England cannot extinguish it 



PARALLEL BETWEEN DRYDEN AND POPE. 

Thkrb is no modern writer whose style is more 
difitinguishable than Dryden's. Energy and ease 
are its chief characters. The former is owing to a 
happy choice of expressions, equally emphatical 
and plain; tlie latter to a laudable partiality in 
&vour of the idioms and radical words of the Eng- 
lish tongue ; the native riches and peculiar genius 
whereof are perhaps more apparent in liim than in 
any other of our poets. In Dry den*s more correct ' 
pieces, we meet with no affectation of words of 
Greek or Latin etymology, no cumbersome pomp of 
epithets, no drawling circumlocutions, no idle glare 
of images, no blunderings round about a meaning: 
his English is pure and simple, nervous and clear, 
to a degree which Pope has never exceeded, and 
not always equalled. Yet his attachment to the 
vernacular idiom, as well as the fashion of his age, 
often betrays him into a vulgarity, and even mean- 
ness, of expression, which is particularly observa- 
ble in his translations of Virgil and Homer, and in 
those parts of his writings where he aims at pathos 
or sublimity. In fact, Dryden^s genius did not 
lead him to the sublime or pathetic. Good strokes 
of both may doubtless be found in him ; but ther 
are momentary, and seem to be accidentaL He u 
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too witty for the one, and too familiar for the oUier. 
That he had no adequate relish for the majes^ of 
Paradise Lost is evident to those who have com* 
pared his opera, called ** The State of Innocence,** 
with that immortal poem ; and that his taste ftr 
the true pathetic was imper&ct, too manilestlj 
appears from the general tenour of his tranala* 
tioDs, as well as tragedies. His Virffil abounds 
in lines and couplets of the most perrect beauty ; 
bat these are mixed with others of a different 
stamp : nor can they who judge of the original by 
this translation ever receive any tolerable idea of 
that uniform magnificence of sound and language, 
that exquisite choice of words and figures, and that 
sweet pathos of expression and of sentiment, which 
characterize the Mantuan poet In delineating the 
more fiuniliar scenes of life, in clothing plain moral 
doctrines with easy and graceful versification, in 
the various departments of comic satire, and in the 
'tpirit and melody of his lyric poems. Dry den is 
inferior to none of those who went before him. He 
eiceeds his master Chaucer in the first: in the 
three last he rivals Horace; the style of whose 
epistles he has happily imitated in his " Religio 
Laici,*^ and other didactic pieces; and the harmony 
and elegance of whose odes he has proved that lie 
could have equalled, if he had thought proper to 
cultivate that branch of the poetic art Indeed, 
whether we consider his peci:diar significancy of 
expression, or the purity of his style; tiie sweetness 
of his l3rric, or the case and perspicuity of his moral 
poems ; the sportive severity of his satire, or his 
talents in wit and humour; Dryden in point of 
genius (I do not say taste), seems to bear a doaer 
affinity to Horace than to any other anci^t or 
nodem author. For energy of words, vivacity of 
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description, and apposite variety of numbers, his 
** Feast of Alexander'* is superior to any ode of 
Horace or Pindar now extant. 

Dryden^s verse, though often faulty, has a grace, 
and a spirit, peculiar to itself. That of Pope is 
more correct, and perhaps upon the whole more 
harmonious ; but it is in general more languid, and 
less diversified. Pope^s numbers are sweet but ela- 
borate ; and our sense of their energy is in some 
degree interrupted by our attention to the art dis- 
played in their contexture : Dryden^s are natural 
and free ; and, while they communicate their own 
sprightly motion to the spirits of the reader, hurry 
him along with a gentle and pleasing violence, 
without giving him time either to animadvert on 
their fiiults, or to analyze their beauties. Pope 
excels in solemnity of sound ; Dry den, in an easy 
melody, and boundless variety of rhythm. In this 
last respect I think I could prove, that he is supe- 
rior to all other English poets, Milton himself not 
excepted. Till Dryden appeared, none of our wri- 
ters in rhyme of the last century approached in 
any measure to the harmony of Fairfax and Spen- 
ser. Of Waller it can only be said, that he is not 
harsh ; of Denham and Cowley, if a few couplets 
were struck out of their works, we could not say 
■o much. But in Dryden^s hands, the English 
rhyming couplet assumed a new form, and seems 
hardly susceptible of any further improvement 
One of the greatest poets of this century, the 
late and much-lamented Mr. Gray, of Cambridge, 
modestly declared to me, that if there was in hk 
own numbers anything tliat deserved approbation, 
he had learned it all from Dryden. 

Critics have often stated a comparison between 
Dryden and Pope, as poets of the same order, aod 
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who difiered only in degree of merit But, in my 
epinion, the merit of the one differs considerably 
in kind from that of the other. Both were hapjyy 
in a sound judgment and most comprehensito 
mind. Wit, and humoar, and learning too, they 
seem to have possessed in equal measure ; or, if 
Dryden may be thought to liave gone deeper in 
the sciences, Pope must be allowed to have been 
the greater adept in the arts. The diversities in 
point of correctness and delicacy, which arose 
from their different ways of life, I do not now 
insist upon. But, setting tliose aside, if Dryden 
founds any claim of preference on the originality 
of his manner, we shall venture to affirm, that 
Pope may found a similar claim, and with equal 
justice, on the perfection of his taste ; and that, if 
the critical writings of the first are more volumi. 
nous, those of the second are more judicious ; if 
Dryden^s inventions are more diversified, those of 
Pope are more regular, and more important Pope*8 
style may be thought to have less simplicity, leas 
vivacity, and less of the purity of the mother, 
tongue ; but is at the same time more uniformly 
elevated, and less debased by vulgarism, than that 
of liis great master : and the superior variety that 
animates the numbers of the latter will perhaps be 
found to be compensated by the steadier and more 
majestic modulation of the former. Thus far their 
merits would appear to be pretty equally balanced. 
But if the opinion of those critics be true, who hold 
tluit the highest regions of Parnassus are appropri- 
ated to pathos and sublimity, Dryden must after 
all confess, that he has never ascended so far as 
his illustrious imitator : there being nothing in thA 
wntmgs of the first so deeply pathetic as the 
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•• Epistle of Eloisa," or the " Elegy on the Unfor. 
tunate Ladj;** nor so uniformly sublime as the 
** Essay on Man," or the pastoral of " The Mes- 
siah.** This last is indeed but a selection and 
imitation of choice passages; but it bespeaks a 
power of imitation, and a taste in selection, that 
Dry den does not seem to have possessed. To all 
which may I not be permitted to add, what I think 
I could prove, that the pathos of Homer is fiie- 
quently improved by Pope, and that of Virgil very 
frequently debased by Dryden ? 

The writings of Dryden are stamped with origi- 
nality, but are not always the better for that cir- 
cumstance. Pope is an imitator professedly, and 
of choice ; but to most of those whom he copies he 
is at least equal, and to many of them superior ; 
and it is pleasing to observe, how he rises in pro- 
portion to his originals. Where he foUows Den- 
ham, Buckingham, Roscommon, and Rochester, 
in his Windsor-Forest, Essay on Criticism, and 
poem on Silence, he is superior indeed, but does 
not soar very high above them. When he versifies 
Chaucer, he catches, as by instinct, the ease, sim- 
{dicity, and spirit of Dryden, whom he there emu- 
lates. In the Rape of the Lock he outshines Bol^ 
leau, as much as the sylphs that flutter round 
Belinda exceed in spri^htliness and luminous 
beauty those mechanical attendants of the god- 
dess of luxury, who knead up plumpness &r the 
chin of the canon, and pound vermilion for the 
cheek of the monk. His Eloisa is beyond all com- 
parison more sublime and more interesting than 
any of Ovid*s letter-writing ladies. His imitations 
of Horace equal their archetjrpes in elegance, and 
dien surpass them in energy and fire. In the lyrio 
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stjrk, he was no match fi>r Dryden; but when bt 
copies the maimer of Virgil, and borrows the 
thoughts of Isaiah, Pope is superior not onlj to 
him^lf^ but to ahnost all other poets. 



HUNGARIAN ROBBERS. 

This story was told me by an Italian officer, who 
was serving, at the time he first learned it, with 
the ** Grande Arm^*' of Napoleon. It seems to 
me to contain one of the most striking, most dra- 
matic, and terrible scenes that can be conceived, 
and I have only to regret that I lack the talent or 
power of telling the tale of horjor so well as it 
was told to me. 

It was a few weeks before the termination of the 
short, but (for Austria) fatal campaign of 1809^ 
that campaign which, begun nobly by the Aus- 
trians, ended in their seeing Bonaparte dictate to 
their prostrate empire from their capital, and 
shortly after claim as his bride the daughter of the 
sovereign he had so injured and humbled — ^that an 
Hungarian hcrse^ealer lefl Vienna to return to his 
home, which was situated in an interior province 
of his country. 

He carried with him, in paper money and in 

Sold, a very considerable sum, the product of the 
orses he had sold at the Austrian capital. To 
carry this in safety was a difficult object just at 
that time ; for troops, French and Austrian, were 
scattered in every direction, and he knew hy expe- 
rience, that it was not always safe to fall ux with 
small parties of soldiers, even of his own country 
or government, (to say nothing of the French,) but 
that Creates, and wild Hussars, and Hulans, and 
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jotliers that fought under the Austrian eagle, wera 
seldom over-scrupulous as to " keeping their hands 
from picking and stealing,** when opportunity was 
fiiyourable or tempting. 

The dealer, however, relied on his minute 
knowledge of the country he had traversed so 
often ; on the bottom and speed of his thorough 
bred Hungarian horse ; — and having obtained what 
he considered good information, as to the posts oc> 
cupied by the belligerents, and the range of coun* 
try most exposed to the soldiery, he set out from 
Vienna, which he feared would soon be in the hands 
of the enemy. He went alone, and on his road 
carefully avoided, instead of seeking the company 
of other travellers ; for he reasonably judged, that a 
solitary individual, meanly dressed as he was, might 
escape notice, while a party of travellers would be 
sure to attract it. 

By his good management he passed the Hunga- 
rian frontier unharmed, and continued his journey 
homeward by a circuitous unfrequented route. (M 
the third night afler his departure from Vienna, be 
stopped at a quiet inn, situated in the suburbs of a 
small town. He had never been there before, but 
the house was comfortable, and tlie appearance of 
the people about it respectable. Having first at> 
tended to his tired horse, he sat down to supper 
with his host and family. Durmg the meal, he 
was asked whence he came, and when he said from 
Vienna, all present were anxious to know the news* 
The dealer told them all he knew. The host then 
inquired what business had carried him to Vienna* 
He told them he had been there to sell some of the 
best horses that were ever taken to that market 
When he heard this, the host cast a glance at one 
of the men of the family, who seemed to be hit 
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ion, which the dealer scarcely observed then, hot 
which he had reason to Tecall afterwords. 

When supper was finished, tlio fatigued traveller 
requested to be shown to liis bed. The host himself 
took up a light, and conducted him across a little 
yard at the back of the house to a detached build- 
ing, which contained two rooms, tolerably decent 
for an Hungarian hostel. In the inner of these 
rooms was a bed, and here the host Icfl him to 
himself. As the dealer threw off his jacket and 
loosened the girdle round his waist where his mo- 
ney was deposited, he thought he might as well see 
whether it was all safe. Apcordingly he drew out 
an old leathern purse that contained liis gold, and 
then a tattered parchment pocket-book that enveU 
oped the Austrian bank notes, and finding that both 
were quite right, he laid them under the bolster, 
extinguished the light, and threw himself on the 
bed, Sianking God and the saints that he had car- 
ried him thus far homeward in safety. He had no 
misgiving as to the character of the people he had 
fallen amongst to hinder his repose, and the poor 
dealer was very soon enjoying a profound and hap- 
py sleep. 

He might have been in this state of beatitude an 
hour or two, when he was disturbed by a noise like 
that of an opening window, and by a sudden rush 
of cool night air ; on raising himself on the bedj 
he saw peering through an open window which 
was almost immediately above the bed, the head 
and shoulders of a man, who was evidently at- 
tempting to make his ingress into the room that 
way. As the terrified dealer looked, the intruding 
figure was withdrawn, and he heard a rmnbling 
noise, and then the voices of several men, as he 
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thought, close under the window. The most dread- 
ful apprehensions^ the more horrible as they were 
00 sudden, now agritated the traveller, who, scarcely 
knowing what he did, but utterly despairing of pre- 
serving his life, threw himself under the bed. He 
had scarcely done so, when the hard breathing of 
a man was heard at the open window, and the next 
moment a robust fellow dropped into the room, and 
after staggering across it, groped his way by the 
walls to the bed. Fear bad almost deprived the 
horse-dealer of his senses, but yet he perceived that 
the intruder, whoever he might be, was drunk 
There was, however, slight comfort in this, for he 
might only have swallowed wine to make him the 
more desperate, and the traveller was convinced he 
had heard the voices of other men without, who 
might climb into the room to assist their brother 
villain in case any resistance should be made. Hu 
astonishment, however, was great and reviving, 
when he heard the fellow throw off his jacket on 
the floor, and then toss himself ^pon the bed under 
which he lay. Terror,' however, had taken too firm 
a hold of the traveller to be shaken off at once, — 
his ideas were too confused to permit his imagining 
any other motive ibr such a midnight intrusion on 
an unarmed man with property about him, save 
that of robbery and assassination, and he lay quiet 
where he was until he heard the fellow above him 
snoring with all the sonorousness of a drunkard. 
Then, indeed, he would have left his hiding place, 
and gone to rouse the people in the inn to get 
another restin^r place instead of the bed of which 
he had been dispossessed in so singular a manner, 
but, just as he came to this resolution, he heard the 
door of the outer room open — ^then stealthy steps 
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eroM it— then the door of the ^ery room he wit in 
was Boftly opened, and two men, one of whom wu 
the host and the other his son, appeared on Ha 
threshold. 

** Leave the light where it is," whispered the 
host, ** or it may disturb him and give us trouble.** 

** There is no fear of that,** said the yoangw 
man, also in a whisper, ** we are two to one ; ho 
has nothing but a little • knife about him-^he ia 
dead asleep too ! hear how he snores !'* 

** Do ray bidding,** said the old man, sternly t 
** would you have him wake and rouse the neigh- 
bourhood with his screams ?** 

As it was, the horror-stricken dealer under tho 
bed could scarcely suppress a shriek, but he saw 
that the son left tlie light in tlie outer room, and 
then, pulling the door partially aflcr them to screen 
the rays of the lamp ti*om the bed, he saw the two 
murderers glide to the bed-side, and tlicn heard a 
rustling motion as of arms descending on tlie bed 
clothes, and a hissing, and then a grating sound, 
that turned his soul sick, for he knew it came from 
knives or daggers penetrating to tlie heart or vitali 
of a human being like himself, and only a few 
inches above his own body. Tliis was followed by 
one sudden and violent start on the bed, accompa* 
nied by a moan. Then the bed, which was a low 
one, was bent by an increase of weight caused by 
one or botb the murderers throwing themselves 
upon it, until it pressed on the body of the traveller. 
There was an awful silence for a moment or two^ 
■nd then the host said, "* He is finished — I liav* 
cnt him across the throat — ^take the money, I saw 
Idm put it under his bolster.** 

•*I have it, here it is," said the son; "a ponw 
tad a pocket-book.** 
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The traveUer was then relieved from the weight 
thut had oppressed him almost to suffocation, and 
the assassins, who seemed to tremble as they went, 
ran out of the room, took up the light, and disap* 
peared altogether from the apartment. 

No sooner were they fairly gone, than the poor 
dealer crawled from under the bed, took one des* 
Derate leap, and escaped through the Uttle window 
by which he had seen enter the unfortunate wretch 
who had evidently been murdered in his stead- 
He ran with all hi^ speed to tlie town, where he 
told his horrid story and miraculous escape to the 
night watch. The night watch conducted him to 
the burgomaster, who was soon aroused from his 
ileep and acquainted with all that had happened. 

In less than half an hour from the time of his 
escape from it, the horse-dealer was again at the 
murderous inn, with the magistrate and a str<mg 
ibrce of the horror-stricken inhabitants and the 
night watch, who had all run thither in the great 
est silence. In the house all seemed as still as. 
death, but as the party went round to the stables, 
they heard a noise ; cautioning the rest to surround 
the inn and the outhouses, the magistrate with the 
traveller and some half dozen armed men ran to 
the stable door — ihis they opened, and found within 
the host and his son digging a grave. 

The first figure that met the eyes of the murder- 
ers was that of the traveller. The effect of this on 
their guilty souls was too much to be borne ; they 
shrieked and threw themselves on the ground, and 
though they were immediately seized by hard grip* 
ing hands of real flesh and blood, and heard the voices 
<^the magistrates and their friends and neighbourti 
denouncing them as murderers, it was some minutes 
«re they could believe that the figure of the trav^ 
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kr that stood amon^ them wafi other tlian a ainrit 
It was the hardier villain, the father, who, oa hear* 
ing the strang^er's voice continuing in conversation 
with the magistrate, first gained sufficient com* 
mand over himself to raise his face from the earth ; 
he saw the stranger stiU pale and haggard, but evi* 
dently unhurt. The murderer's head spun round 
oonfilsedly, but at length rising, he said to those 
who held him, ** Let me see that stranger nearer ; 
let me touch him— Tonly let me touch him !** The 
poor horse-dealer drew back in horror and disgust. 

** You may satisfy him in tliis,** said the magis- 
trate, *' he is unarmed and unnerved, and we are 
here to prevent his doing you harm." % 

On this, the traveller ]et the host approach him, 
and pass his hand over his person, which when he 
had done, the villain exclaimed, ** I am no murdcr- 
•r ! — ^who says I am a murderer ?" 

** That shall we see anon,** said the traveller, who 
led the way to the detached apartment, followed by 
the magistrate, the two prisoners, and all the party 
which had collected in the stable on hearing what 
passed there. 

Both fiither and son walked with considerable 
confidence into the room, but when they saw by 
the lamps the night watch and others held over it, 
that there was a body covered with blood, lying 
upon the bed, they cried out, " How is this 7 who 
is this ?'* and rushed together to the bed-side. The 
lights were lowered ; their rays fell full upon the 
ghastly face and bleeding throat of a young man. 
At the sight, the younger of tlie murderers turned 
his head and swooned in silence ; but the fethert 
uttering a shriek so loud, so awful, that one of the 
eternally damned alone might equal its effect, Uircw 
himself on the bed and on the gashed and bloody 
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hodjt and murmoring in his throat, ** My nm i I 
Have killed mine own son !" also found a tempora- 
ry relief from the horrors of his situation in insen- 
sibility. The next minute the wretched hostess, 
who was innocent of all that had passed, and who 
was, without knowing it, the wife of a murderer, 
the mother of a murderer, and the mother of a 
murdered son— of a son killed by a brother and a 
&ther, ran to the apartment, and would have in- 
creased tenfold its already insupportable horrors 
by entering there, had she not been prevented by 
the honest townspeople. She had been roused from 
sleep by the noise made in the stable, and then by 
her husband's shriek, and was now herself^ shriek- 
ing and frantic, carried back into the inn by main 
force. 

The two murderers were forthwith bound and, 
carried to the town jail, where, on the examination, 
which was made the next morning, it appeared 
from evidence that the person murdered was the 
youngest son of the landlord of the inn, and a per- 
son never suspected of any crime more serious than 
habitual drunkenness ; that instead of being in bed, 
as his father and brother had believed him, he had 
stolen out of the house, and joined a party of ca- 
rousers in the town : of these boon companions, all 
appeared in evidence, and two of them deposed 
that the deceased, being exceedingly intoxicated, 
and dreading his father's wrath, should he rouse 
the house in such a state, and at that late hour, had 
said to them that he would get through the window 
into the little detached apartment, and sleep there, 
as he had oflen done before, and that they two had 
accompanied him, and assisted him to climb to the 
window. The deceased had reached the window 
once, and as they thought would have got safe 
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fluroogh it, but drunk and unsteady as he wu, he 
dipped back ; the^ had then some difficulty in in- 
ducing him to chmb again, for in the caprice of 
intoxication, he said he would rather go sleep with 
une of his comrades. However, he had at last e^ 
fected his entrance, and they, his two comradM, 
had gone to their respective homes. 

The wretched criminals were executed a fyw, 
weeks after the commission of the crime. They 
had confessed every thing, and restored to the 
horse-dealer the gold and the paper money they 
had concealed, and which had led them to do a 
deed so much more atrocious than even they had 
contemplated. 

Mactarlane. 



STAGE COACH ADVENTURE OF MR. 6E0FFRET 
CRAYON IN ENGLAND. 

It was late in the month of December, that I 
was making a tour in Yorkshire, in the course of 
which, I rode for a long distance in one of th« 
public coaches, on the day preceding Christmas. 
The coach was crowded, both inside and out, with 
passengers, who, from their talk, seemed principal* 
ly bound to the mansions of relations or friendi, 
to eat the Christmas dinner. It was loaded, akKH 
with hampers and game, and baskets and boxes 
of delicacies ; and hares hung dangling their long 
ears about the coachman*s box, presents from dia* 
tant friends, for the impending feast 

I had three fine rosy-cheeked school-boys, fw 
my feDow passengers inside, full of the buxom 
health and manly spirit, which I have observed in 
the children in this country. They were r«tunio 

H 
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iag home for the holidays, in high glee, and pro* 
muing themselves a world of enjoyment. It was 
delightful to hear the gigantic plans of pleasure 
of uie little rogues, and the impracticahle feats 
they were to perform, during their six weeks* 
emancipation from the abhorred thraldom of book, 
birch, and pedagogue. 

They were full of anticipations of the meeting 
with the family and household, down to the very 
cat and dog, and of the joy they were to give their 
little sisters by the presents, with which their 
pockets were crammed ; but the meeting to which 
they seemed to look forward with the greatest im- 
patience, was with Bantam, which I found to be a 
pony, and, according to their talk, possessed of 
more virtues than any steed since the days of Bu- 
cephalus. How he could trot ! how he could run ! 
and then such leaps as he would take — ^there was 
not a hedge in the whole country, that he could 
not clear. 

They were under the particular guardianship 
of the coachman, to whom, whenever an opportu- 
nity presented, they addressed a host of questions, 
and pronounced him one of the best fellows in tlie 
whole world. Indeed, I could not but notice the 
more than ordinary din of bustle and importance 
of the coachman, who wore his hat a little of one 
side, and had a large bunch of Christmas greens 
stuck in the button-hole of his coat He is uways 
a personage full of mighty care said business, but 
he is particularly so, during this season, having so 
many commissions to execute, in consequence of 
the great interchange of presents. 

And here, perhaps, it may not be unacceptable 
to my antrr*7elled reaclcrs, to have a sketch, that 
may serve as a general represcntatien of tliis very 
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iramerous and important class of fanctionariev; fat 
they have a dress, a manner, a language, an air, 
peculiar to themselves, and prevalent mroughout 
the fraternity, so that, wherever an English stajre 
coachman may be seen, he cannot be mistaken tor 
one of any other craft or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad, full face, curiously 
mottled with red, as if the blood had been forced 
by hard feeding, into every vessel of the skin ; he 
is swelled into jolly dimensions by frequent pota- 
tions of malt liquors, and his bulk is still further 
increased by a multiplicity of coats ; in which he 
is buried like a cauliflower, the upper one reach- 
ing to his heels. He wears a broad-brimmed, low- 
crowned hat, a huge roll of coloured handkerchief 
about his neck, knowingly knotted and tucked in 
at the bosom, and in summer time, has a large 
bouquet of flowers in his button-hole, the present, 
most probably, of some enamoured country lass. 
His waistcoat is commonly of some bright colour, 
striped, and his small clothes extend far below the 
knees, to meet a pair of jockey boots, which reach 
about half-way up his legs. 

AU this costume is maintained with much pre- 
cision ; he has a pride in having his clothes of ex- 
cellent materials, and notwithstanding the seeming 
ffroBsness of his appearance, there is still discemi- 
Die, that neatness and propriety of person, which 
18 almost inherent in an Englishman. The mo- 
ment he arrives where the horses are to be chang- 
ed, he throws down the reins with something of 
an air, and abandons the cattle to the care of^the 
hostler ; bis duty being merely to drive them fitnn 
one stage to another. 

When off the box, his hands are thrust in the 
pockets of his great-coat, and he rolls about the 
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inn yard, with an air of the most absolute lordli- 
ness. He is generally surrounded by an admiring 
throng of hostlers, stable-boys, shoe-blacks, and 
those nameless hangers-on, that infest inns and 
taverns, and run errands, and do all kinds of odd 
jobs, for the privilege of battening on the dripping 
of the kitchen and the leakage of the tap-room. 
These all look up to him as an oracle ; treasure up 
his cant phrases ; echo his opinions about horses 
and other topics of jocky lore; and above all, 
endeavour to imitate his air and carriage. Eveiy 
ragamuffin, that has a coat to his back, thrusts his 
hands into the pockets, rolls in his gait, talks slang, 
and is an embryo Coachey. 

I do not know whether it was owing to the 
pleasing serenity, that reigned in my own mind, 
but I lancied I saw cheerfulness in every coun- 
tenance throughout the journey. A stage coach, 
however, always carries animation with it, and 
puts the world in motion as it whirls along. The 
horn, sounded at the entrance of a village, pro- 
duces a general bustle. Some hasten forth to meet 
friends ; some with bundles and bandboxes to 8e- 
cure places, and in the hurry of the moment, can 
hardly take leave of the group that accompanies 
them. 

In the mean time, the coachman has a world of 
small commissions to execute ; sometimes he de- 
livers a hare or pheasant; sometimes jerks a 
small parcel, or newspaper, to the door of a public 
house, and sometimes, with a knowing leer, and 
words of slj import, hands to some half blushing, 
half laughing housemaid, an odd -shaped billet- 
doux, from some rustic admirer. As the coach 
rattles through the village, every one runs to the 
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window, and you have ^rlances on eyery side, of 
fresh country faces, and blooming, gigglmg girls. 

At the corners, are assembled juntoes of village 
idlers and wise men, who take their stations there, 
for the important purpose of seeing company pass; 
but the sagest knot is generally at Sie blacksmith^ 
to which, the passing of the coach, is an event, 
fruitful of much speculation. The smith, with the 
horse's heel in his lap, pauses to look at the pass- 
ing siffht; the cyclops, roimd the anvil, suspend 
their rmging hammers, and suffer the iron to grow 
cool ; and the sooty spectre in brown paper cap, 
labouring at the bellows, leans on the handle for 
a moment, and permits the asthmatic engine to 
heave a long drawn sigh ; while he glares through 
the murky smoke and sulphureous gleams of the 
smithy. 

I was suddenly roused from a fit of luxurious 
meditation, by a shout from my little travelling 
companions. They had been looking out of the 
coach windows for the last few miles ; recognizing 
every tree and cottage, as they approached home, 
and now there was a general burst of joy. ** There's 
John! and there's Carlo! and there's Bantam!" 
cried the happy little rogues, clapping their hands. 

At the head of a lane, there was an old sober 
looking servant in livery, waiting for them; he 
was accompanied by a superannuated pointer, and 
by the redoubtable Bantam, a little old rat of a 
pony, with a shagged mane and long rusty tail, 
who stood dozing quietly by the road side, little 
dreaming of the bustling times that awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness, with which 
the little fellows leaped about the steady old foot- 
man, and hugged tlie pointer, who wriggled his 
whole body fat joy. But Bantam was the great 
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dbject of interest ; all wanted to mount at onoe, 
and it was with some difficulty, that John arranged 
they should ride by turns, and the eldest should 
ride first 

Away they set off at last, one on the pony, with 
the dog bounding and barking before him, and the 
others holding John^s hands, both talking at once, 
and overpowering him with questions about home, 
and with school anecdotes. I looked after them 
with a feeling, in which I do not know whether 
pleasure or melancholy most predominated ; for I 
was reminded of those days when, like them, I 
had ncitlicr known care nor sorrow, and a holiday 
was the summit of earthly felicity. We stopped a 
few minutes afterwards^ to water the horses ; and 
on resuming our route, a turn of the road brought 
us in sight of a neat coimtry-seat. I could just 
distinguish the forms of a lady and two young 
girls in the portico, and I saw my little comrades, 
witl} Bantam, Carlo, and old John, trooping along 
the carriage road. I leaned out of the coach win- 
dow, in hopes of witnessing the happy meeting, 
bot a grove of trees shut it ttom my sight. 

WASmNGTON IeVING. 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION COMPARED 

While I lived in your neighbourhood, I often 
wished for an opportunity of giving you my opi- 
nion on a subject, in which I know you are very 
deeply interested ; but one incident or other always 
put it out of my power. That subject is the edu- 
cation of your son, whom, if I mistake not, it is 
now high time to send to some public place of 
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education. I have thought much on this subject ; 
I have weighed everv argument, Uiat I could think 
o^ on either side of the question. Much, you know, 
has been written upon it ; and very plausible ar* 
guments have been offered, both for and against 
a public education. I set not much value upon 
these : speculating men are continually disputing, 
and the world is seldom the wiser. I have some 
little experience in this way ; I have no hypothesis 
to mislead me ; and the opinion or prejudice which 
I first formed upon the subject, was directly con- 
trary to that which experience has now taught me 
to entertain. 

Could mankind lead their lives in that solitude 
which is so fiivourable to many of our most virtu- 
ous affections, I should be clearly on the side of a 
private education. But most of us, when we go 
out into the world, find difficulties in our way« 
which good principles and innocence alone wDl 
not qusdify us to encounter : we must havesemd 
address and knowledge of the world different from 
what is to be learned in books, or we shall soon be 
puzzled, disheartened, or disgusted. The founda- 
tion of this knowledge is laid in the intercourse of 
school-boys, or at least of young men of the same 
affe. When a boy is always under tlie direction 
of a parent or tutor, he acquires such a habit of 
looking up to them for advice, that he never leama 
to think or act for himself; his memory is exer- 
cised, indeed, in retaining their advice, but his 
invention is suffered to languish, till at last it be-^ 
comes totally inactive. He knows, perhaps, a great 
deal of history or science, but he knows not how 
to conduct himself on those ever-changing emer- 
gencies, which are too minute and too numerous 
to be comprehended in any system of advice. He 
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IS astonished at the most common appearaness, 
and discouragfed with the most trifling (because 
unexpected) obstacles ; and he is often at his wits* 
end, where a boy of much less knowledge, but 
more experience, would instantly devise a thousand 
expedients. Conscious of his own superiority in 
some things, he wonders to find himself so much 
inferior in others ; his vanity meets with continual 
rubs and disappointments, and disappointed vanity 
is very apt to degenerate into sullenness and pride. 
He despises, or aifects to despise, his fellows, be* 
cause, though superior in address, they are inferior 
in knowledge ; and they, in their turn, despise that 
knowledge which cannot teach the owner how to 
behave on the most common occasions. Thus he 
keeps at a distance from his equals, and they at a 
distance ftom him; and mutual contempt is the 
natural consequence. 

Another inconvenience attending private educa> 
tion is the suppressing of the principle of emula- 
tion, without which it rarely happens that a boy 
prosecutes his studies with sdacrity or success, i 
have heard private tutors complain, that they wen 
obliged to have recourse to flattery or bribery to 
engage the attention of their pupil ; and I need 
not observe, how improper it is to set the example 
of such practices before children. True emulation, 
especially in young and ingenuous minds, is a 
noble principle ; I have knovm the happiest effects 
produeed by it ; I never knew it to be productive 
of any vice. In all public schools, it is, or ought 
to be, carefully cherished. Where it is wanting, 
in vain shall we preach up to children the dignity 
and utility of knowledge : the true appetite for 
knowledge is wanting; and, when that is the case, 
whatever is crammed into the memory will rather 
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vnrfeit and enfeeble, than improve the onderstand- 
isg. ' I do not mention the pleasure which youngr 
people take in the company of one another, and 
what a pity it is to deprive them of it. I need not 
remark, that friendships of the utmost stability 
and importance have often been founded (Mi school- 
acquaintance ; nor need • I put you in mind, fsS. 
what vast consequence to health are the exerciset 
and amusements which boys contrive for them- 
selves. I shall only observe further, that when 
boys pursue their studies at home, they are apt to 
contract either a habit of idleness, or too close an 
attachment to reading: the former breeds in- 
numerable diseases, both in the body and soul ; 
the latter, by filling young and tender minds with 
more knowledge than they can either retain or ar- 
range properly, is apt to make them superficial 
and inattentive, or, what is worse, to strain, and 
consequently impair the faculties, by overstretch- 
ing them. I have known several mstances of 
both. The human mind is more improved by 
thoroughly imderstanding one science, one part m 
a science, or even one subject, than by a super- 
ficial knowledge of twenty sciences and a hundred 
different subjects ; and I would rather wish my 
son to be thoroughly master of ** Euclid's Ele- 
ments,** than to have the whole of "Chambers^s 
Dictionary" by heart. 

The great inconvenience of public education 
arises from its being dangerous to morals; and, 
indeed, every condition and period of human life 
is liable to temptation. Nor will I deny, that our 
innocence, during the first part of life, is much 
more seoive at home than anywhere else ; yet 
«ven at home, when we reach a certain age, it is 
not perfectly secure. Let young men be kept at 
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the greatest distance from bad company, it will 
not be easy to keep them from bad books, to which, 
in these days, all persons may have easy access at 
ail times. Let us, however, suppose the best ; that 
both bad books and bad company keep away, and 
that the young man never leaves his parents* or 
tutor's side till his mind be well furnished with 
good principles, and himself arrived at the age of 
reflection and caution : yet temptations must come 
at last ; and when they come, will they have the 
less strength because they are new, unexpected, 
and surprising ? I fear not. The more the young 
man is surprised, the more apt will he be to loso 
his presence of mind, and consequently the less 
capable of self-government. Besides, if his passions 
are strong, he will be disposed to form comparisons 
between his past state of restraint and his present 
of liberty, very much to the disadvantage of the 
former. His new associates will laugh at him for 
his reserve and preciseness ; and his unacquaint- 
ance with their manners, and with the world, as 
it will render him the more obnoxious to their ri- 
dicule, will also disqualify him the more, both for 
supporting it witli dignity, and also for defending 
himself against it. Suppose him to be shocked 
with vice at its first appearance, and oflen to call 
to mind the good precepts he received in his early 
days ; yet when he sees others daily adventuring 
upon it without any apparent inconvenience ; when 
he sees them more gay (to appearance) and better 
received among all their acquaintance than he is ; 
and when he finds himself hooted at, and in a 
manner avoided and despised, on account of his 
singularity, — it is a wonder, indeed, if he persist 
in his first resolutions, and do not now at last be- 
gin to tliink, tliat though his former teachers were 
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wen-meaning people, they were by no meani qua- 
lified to preacribe rules for his conduct. **The 
world,*' he will say, **• is changed since their time, 
(and you will not easily persuade young people 
that it changes for the worse :) we must comply 
with the fasiuon, and live like other felks ; other- 
wise we must give up all hopes of making a figure 
in it" And when he has got thus fiir, and begins 
to despise the opinions of his instructors, and to be 
dissatisfied with their conduct in regard to him, I 
need not add, that the worst consequences may 
not unreasonably be apprehended. A young man, 
kept by himself at home, is never well known, 
^ven by his parents, because he is never placed in 
those circumstances which alone are able cfTcctu- 
ally to rouse and interest his passions, and conse- 
quently to make his character appear. His parents, 
therefore, or tutors, never know his weak side, nor 
what particular advices or cautions he stands most 
in neeid of; whereas, if he had attended a public 
Bchod, and mingled in the amusements and pur- 
suits of his equus, his virtues and his vices would 
have been disclosing themselves every day, and 
his teachers would have known what particular 
I^ecepts and examples it was most expedient to 
inculcate upon him. Compare those who have had 
a public education with those who have been edu- 
cated at home ; and it will not be found, in fact, 
that the latter are, either in virtue or in talents, 
superior to the former. I speak, in this, from ob- 
servation of fiict, as well as from attending to the 
nature of the thing. 

Beattix. 
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DEATH OF MONTEZUMA. 

The hand of deyaBtation had been upon the walls 
of the passage ; beams and planks had been torn 
away to supply the materials for the mantas and 
other martial engines; and Don Amador no longer 
knew the apartment of his kinsman. A dim light, 
and a low sound of wailing, came from a curtamed 
door. Before the secretary and the other attend- 
ants who followed, could intercept him, he stepped 
into the room. 

The sight that awaited him instantly fastened 
his attention. He was in the chamber of Monte> 
zuma, and the captive monarch lay on the bed of* 
death.. Around die low couch knek his children, 
and behind were the princes of the empire, gazing 
with looks of awe on the king. In front were 
several Spanish cavaliers, unhelmed and silent; 
and Cortes himself, bare-headed and kneeling, 
gazed with a coimtenance of remorse on his vic- 
tim; while the priest Olmedo stood hard by, vainly 
offering, through the medium of Dona Marina and 
the cavalier De Morla,the consolations of reli^on. 

The king struggled in a kind of low delirium, 
in the arms of a man of singular and most barba* 
rous appearance. This was a Mexican of gigantic 
stature, robed^ in a hooded mantle of bh^k ; but 
the cowl had fidlen from his head, and his hair, 
many feet in length, plaited and twisted with thick 
cords, fell like cables over his person and that of 
the dying king. This was ike high-priest of 
Mexico, token prisoner at the battle of the temple. 

The countenance of Montezuma was changed 
by suffering and the death-throe; and yet, m»n 
their hollow depths, his eyes shot fi>rth beams of 
extraordinary lustre. As he struggled, he muU 
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ttfttd ; and his broken exclamaftioiM bein^ inter« 
preied, were found to be the lamentatioas • of ft 
emshed spirit and a broken heart 

**Bid the Teuctli depart,*' were some of the 
words which Don Amador caug^ht, as rendered by 
the lips of Marina : ** before he came, I was a kin^r 
in Mezica — But the son of the gods," he went <», 
with a hoarse and rattling laugh, ** shall find that 
there are gods in Mexico, who shall cksvour the 
betrayer ! They roar in the heavens, they thonder 
among the mountains," — (the continued peals of 
artillery, shaking the fabric of the palace, mingled 
with his dreams, and gave a colour to them)^ 
''they speak under the earth, and it trembles at 
their shouting. Ometeuctli, that dwelleth in the 
city of heaven, Tlaloc, that swimmeth on the great 
dark waters, Tonatricli and Meztli, the kings of 
day and night, and Mictlanteuctli, the ruler of 
hell, — all of them speak to their people ; they look 
upon the strangers that destroy in their lands, and 
they say to me, *Thou art the king, and they shall 
pensh !' — Wo ! wo ! wo !" he continued, with an 
abrupt transition to abasement and grief; **they 
Isxk upon me and laugh, for I have no people ! In 
the fiioe of all, I was made a slave ; and, when 
they had s|Mt upon me, they struck me as they 
strike the dave; so struck my people. Come, then, 
thou that dwellest among the rivers of night; fixr, 
among the rivers, with those who die the death of 
shame, shall I inhabit Did not Mexico strike me, 
and shout fi>r joy ? W.o, wo ! for my people have 
deserted me, and, in their eyes, the king is a 
■Uve !" 

« Put thy lips to this emblem of salvation," said 
the Spanish priest, extending his crucifix, eagwly ; 
''onrse thy fidse gods which axe devils; acknow- 
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ledge dhnst to be thy master ; and part, — ^not to 
dwell among the rivers of hell, which are of fire, 
but in the seats of bliss, the heaven of the just and 
happy." 

"I spit upon thy accursed image!'* said the 
monarch, rousing, with indignation, into tempo- 
rary sanity, and endeavouring to suit the action 
to the word ; ** I spit upon thy cross, for it is the 
god of liars and deceivers! of robbers and murder- 
ers ! of betrayers and enslavers ! I curse thy god, 
and I spit upon him !" 

All the Spaniards pr^ent recoiled with horror 
^t the impiety, which was too manifest in the act 
to need interpretation ; and some, in the moment, 
half drew their swords, as if to pxmish it by dis- 
patching the dying man at once. But they looked 
again on the king, and knew that this sin was the 
sin of madness. 

As they started back, the person of De Leste, 
whom, in their fixed attention to Montezuma, 
none of them had yet, perceived, was brought into 
the view of the monarch. His glittering eye fell 
upon the penacho, which the cavalier had not yet 
thought to remove from his helmet, and which yet 
drooped, with its badges of rank, over his forehead. 
A laugh, that had in it much of the simple exulta- 
tion of childhood, burst from the king's lips ; and, 
raising himself on the couch, he pointed at the 
ruddy symbols of distinction. The cavaliers, fol. 
lowing the gesture with their eyes, beheld, with 
great agitation, their liberated companion; and 
even Cortes, himself, started to his feet, with an 
invocation to his saint, when his eye fell upon 
the apparition. 

The words of Amador, — ^ Fear me not, for I 
live,'*'-— though not lost, were unanswered; fbr, not-' 
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withstanding^ that many of tho cavaliers imme- 
dlately seized upon his hands, to express their joy, 
they instantly cast their reg^arcU again upon Mon- 
tezuma, as not having the power to withdraw them 
for a moment from him. 

** Say what they will," muttered the king, still 
eyeing the penacho with delight, ^ I, also, am of 
the House of Darts ; and in Tlascala and Michoa- 
can, and among the Otomies of the hills, have I 
won me the tassels of renown. Before I was a 
king, I was a soldier : so will I gather on me the 
armour of a general, and- drive the Teuctli from 
my kingdom. Ho, then, what ho I Cuitlahuatzin ! 
and thou, son of my brother, Quauhtimotzin ! that 
are greater in war than the sons of my body, get 
ye forth your armies, and soimd the horns of bat- 
tie ! Call upon the gods, and smite ! on Mexitli the 
terrible, on Painalton the swifl! call them, that 
they may see ye strike, and behold your valour ! 
Call them, for Montezuma wiU fiffht at your side, 
and they shall know that he is valiant!" 

The struggles of the king, as he poured forth 
these wild exclamations, were like convulsions. 
But suddenly, and while the Spaniards thought he 
was about to expire in his fury, the contortions 
passed from his countenance, his lips fell, his eyes 
grew dim, and his voice was turned to a whisper 
of lamentation. 

** I sold my people for the smile of the Teuctli ; 
I bartered my crown for the favour of the Chris- 
tian ; I gave up my fame for the bonds of a stran- 
ger; and now what am I? I betrayed my children 
— and what are they ? Let it not be written in tlie 
books of history, — blot the name of Montezuma 
^ ftom the list of Idngs ; let it not be taught to them 
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that are tu follow^ — ^Tlaloc, I come !*^Let it Iw ftr- 
gotten.** 

Suddenly, as he concluded, and as if the fiend 
of the world of waters he had invoked, had clutched 
upon him, he was seized with a dreadful convuL 
aion, and as Iiis limhs writhed about in the agonj, 
his eyes, dilating with each struggle, were fixed 
with a stony and basilisk glare upon those of Cor- 
tes ; and thus, his gaze fixed to the last on his de- 
stroyer, — he expired. 

When the neophyte beheld the last quiver cease 
in the body, and knew by the loud wail of the 
Mexicans, that Montezuma was no more, he looked 
round for Don Herhan ; but the general had stolen 
firom the apartment. — ^The visage of Cortes revealed 
not the workings of his mind; but his heart spoke 
to his conscience, and his soul recorded the confes- 
sion ; — " I have wronged thee, pagan king ; — ^bot 
thy vengeance cometh !" 

Dr. Bird. 



BATTLE OP BUNKER HILL. 

The incidents and results of the battle itself 
were most important, and indeed most wonderful. 
As a mere battle, few surpass it in whatever en- 
gages and interests the attention. It was fbu|rht, 
on a conspicuous eminence, in the inmiediate 
neighbourhood of a populous city; and, conse- 
quently, in the view of thousands of spectatOTB. 
The attacking army moved over a sheet of water 
to the assault. The operations and niovements 
were, of course, all visible and all distinct 

Those who looked on fi^m the houses an^ 
heights of Boston, had a fuller view of every im* 
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portant operation and etent, than can ordinarilj 
be had of any battle, or than can possibly be had of 
iuch as are fought on a more extended ground, or 
by detachments of troops acting in different places, 
and at different times, and in some measure inde- 
pendently of each other. When the British columna 
were advancing tolhe attack, the flames of Charles- 
town (fired, as is generally supposed, by a shell) 
began to ascend. The spectators, far outnumber- 
ing both armies, thronged and crowded on every 
height and every point, which afforded a view of 
the scene, themselves constituting a very important 
part of it 

The troops of the two armies seemed like so 
many combatants in an amphitheatre. The man- 
ner in which they should acquit themselves, was 
to be judged of, not as in other cases of military 
engagements, by reports and future history, but 
by a vast and anxious assembly already on the 
spot, and waiting with unspeakable concern and 
emotion the progress of the day. 

In other batues, the Recollection of wives and 
children has been used as an excitement to ani- 
mate the warrior's breast, and nerve his arm. 
Here was not, a mere recollection, but an actual 
presence of them, and other dear connexions, 
hanging on the skirts of the battie, anxious and 
agitated, feeling almost as if wpunded themselves 
by every blow of the enemy, and putting forth, as 
it were, their own strength, and all the energy of 
their own throbbing bosoms, into every gallant 
efK>rt of their warring friends. 

But there was a more comprehensive and vastiy 
more important view of that day's contest, than 
Juui been mentioned; a view, indeed, which ordi« 
nary eyes, bent intenUy on what was immediately 
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before them, did not embrace, but which was ^peiw 
oeived in its full extent and expansion by minds 
of a higfher order. Those men who were at the 
head of tlie colonial councils, who had been en- 
gaged for years in the previous stages of the quar- 
rel with England, and who had been accustomed 
to look forward to the future, ^ere well apprised 
of the magnitude of the events likely to hang on 
the business of that day. 

They saw in it, not only a battle, but the begin- 
ning of a civil war, of unmeasured extent, and un- 
certain iasue. All America, and all England, were 
likely to be deeply concerned in the consequences. 
The individuals, themselves, who knew full well 
what agency they had had, in bringing affairs to 
this crisis, had need of all their courage ; — ^not that 
disregard of personal safety, in which the vulgai 
suppose true courage to consist, but that high and 
fize4 moral sentiment, that steady and decided 
purpose, which enables men to pursue a distant 
end, with a full view of the dif&culties and dangers 
before them, and with a conviction, that, before 
they arrive at the proposed end, should they ever 
reach it, they must pass through evil report as 
well as good report, and be liable to obloquy, as 
well as to defeat. 

Spirits that fear nothing else, fear disgrace ; and 
this danger is necessarily encountered by those 
who engage in civil war. -Unsuccessful resistance 
is not only ruin to its authors, but is esteemed, 
and necessarily so, by tlie laws of all countries, 
treasonable. "^ This is the case, at least till resist- 
ance becomes so general and formidable, as to as- 
sume the form of regular war. But who can tell, 
when resistance commences, whetlier it will attain 
oven to tJiat degree of success ? Some of those 
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penuas who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776, described themselves as signing it, 
** as with halters about their necKs." If there were 
iprounds for this remark in 1776, when the cause 
had become so much more general, how much 
neater was the hazard, when the battle of Bunker 
nill was fought \ 

These considerations constituted, to enlarged and 
tiberal minds, the moral sublimity of the occasion; 
while, to the outward senses, tne movement of 
armies, the roar of artillery, the brilliancy of the 
reflection of a summer^s sun, from the burnished 
armour of the British columns, and the flames of a 
burning town, made up a scene of extraordinary 
grandeur. 

X. A. RsviBw. 



CONDUCT OP GENERAL LAFAYETTE. IN THB 
EARLY PART OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Lafatette was, also, a prominent member oi 
the States-Greneral, which met in 1789, and as- 
sumed the name of the National Assembly. He 
proposed, in this body, a declaration of rights not 
unlike our own, and it was under his ii&uenoe, 
and while he was, for this very purpose, in the 
chair, that a decree was passed on the night of the 
13th and 14th of July, at the moment the Bastile 
was falling before the cannon of the populace, 
which provided for the responsibility of ministers, 
and thus furnished one of the most important 
elements of a representative monarchy. Two days 
afterwards, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the national guards of Paris, and thus was placed 
•1 the head of what was intended to be made^ 
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wImq it riimild be carried into all the departments, 
the efiective military power of the realm, and 
what, mider his wise management, soon became 
rach. 

His great military command, and his stiU greater 
persond influence, now brought him constantly }n 
contact with the court and the throne. His posi- 
tion, therefore, was extremely delicate and difficult, 
ttipecially as the popular party in Paris, of which 
he was not so much the head, as the idol, was 
already in a state of perilous excitement, and atro- 
cious violences were beginning to be committed 
The abhorrence of the queen was almost univer 
sal, and was exoessiTe to a degree of which we can 
now have no just idea. 

The circumstance that the court lived at Ver- 
saiUes, sixteen miles from Paris, and that the ses- 
sion of the national assembly was held there, was 
another source of jealousy, irritation, and hatred, 
on the part of the capital. The people of Paris, 
therefore, as a sign of opposition, had mounted 
dieir municipal cockade, of blue and red, whose 
efl^ts were already becoming alarming. Lafay- 
ette, who was anxious about the consequences of 
such a marked division, and who knew how impor- 
tant are small means of conciliation, added to it, 
on the 36th of July, the white of the royal cockade, 
and as he placed it in his own hat, amidst the 
acclamations of the multitude, prophesied that it 
** would go round the world ;** a prediction which 
is already more than half accomplished, since the 
triooloured cockade has been used for the ensign 
of emancipation in Spain, in Naples, in some pa^ 
of South America, and in Greece. 

Still, however, the tendencyof every thing was. 
o confusion and violence, 'rhe troubles (S* this 
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timefl, too, rather than a positive want of the measF 
of subsistence, had brought on a famine in the 
capital ; and the populace of the Fauzbourgs, the 
most degraded certainly in France, having assem- 
bled and armed themselves, determined to go to 
Versailles; the greater part, with a blind desire for 
vengeance on the royal &miiy, but others, only 
with the purpose of bringing ^e king from Ver-' 
sailles, and forcing him to reside in the more 
ancient but scarcely habitable palace of the Thuille- 
ries, in the midst of Paris. 

The national guards clamoured to accompany 
this savage multitude; Lafayette opposed their 
inclination; the municipality of Paris hesitated, 
but supported it ; he resistea nearly the whole of 
the 5th of October, while the road to Versailles 
was already thronged with an exasperated mob, of 
above an hundred thousand ferocious men and 
women, until, at last, finding the multitude were 
armed, and even had cannon, he asked and re- 
ceived an order to march, from the competent 
authority, and set off at four o^clock in the after- 
noon, as one going to a post of imminent danger, 
which it had cleany become his duty to occupy. 

He arrived at Versailles at ten o*elock at night, 
afler having been on horseback from before day. 
light in the morning, and having made, during the 
whole interval, both at Paris and on the road, in^ 
credible exertions to control the multitude, and 
calm the soldiers. ^ The Marquis de Lafayette at 
last entered the Chftteau,** says Madame & Stael, 
''and passing through the apartment where we 
were, went to the kmg. We all pressed round 
him, as if he were the master of events, and yet 
the popular party was already more powerful than 
its chie^ and principles were yielding to feotiene, 
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flr rwl^— *• weut b^rimmig to serre only as daev 



JIL de La&yette^s manner was -peifecQj cahn ; 
m^Hidj ever saw it otberwise; but ins ^ebacy 
flufiered £*am the importance of ti^ pait be ms 
called to act fie asked &r the interior poste of 
the ch&teao, in order thai be nu^bt insnre tbdr 
■a&^. Only the outer posts were granted to bim.* 
Tins refusal was not disrespectful to bim, who 
made the requesL It was given, simply because 
Hbc etiquette of the coort reserved the goard of the 
njal persan, and &mi}y, to another body of men. 
Liafi^ette, therefisre, answered for the national 
guards, and &r the posts committed to them ; but 
be coold answer for no more;* and bis ^kidge 
was &itbfully and desperately redeemed. 

Between two and three o'*clock^ the queen and 
the royal &inily went to bed. Lafayette, too, 
dept i^ber tbe great iatigues of this fcarfbl day. 
At balfpast £>nr, a portion of the populace made 
Ibeir way into the palace by an obscure, intcricv 
paaage, which bad been oTerlooked, and which 
was not in that part of the ch&teaa introstcd to 
La&yette. Tbey were eiidently led by persons 
who wen knew the secxet avenues. 

Mirabean^B name was ailerwards strangely com- 
promised in it, and tbe form of the infamous Duke 
ef Orleans was repeatedly recognized <m the great 
staircase, pointing the assassins tbe way to tbe 
qneen^s chamber. They easily fi>und it. Two of 
ber guards were cat down in an instant; and she 

* Be complete If were all peraoos aoraBinekNW of any 
HaU dancer, that tbe snardi of tbe nUerier posts were 
wlwre iaereased ; ajid noc tbe dicbtest ehance was ma* 
■■i to wariranaag« —mi ,e»eei< what was —deal the 
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ffiade her escape almost naked. Lafayette imme- 
diately rushed in with the national troops, protected 
the guards from the brutal populace, and saved the 
lives of the royal family, which had so nearly been 
sacrificed to the etiquette of the monarchy. 

The day dawned, as this fearful scene of gxfZt 
and bloodshed was passing in the magnificent 
palace, whose construction had exhausted the reve- 
nues of Louis XIV., and which, for a century, had 
been the most splendid residence in Europe. As 
soon as it was light, the same flirious multitude 
filled the vast space, which, from the rich materials 
of which it is formed, passes under the name of 
the court of marble. They called upon the king, 
in tones not to be mistaken, to go to Paris ; and 
they called for the queen, who had but just escaped 
from their daggers, to come out upon the balcony. 

The king, ailer a short consultation with his 
ministers, announced his intention to set out for 
the capital ; but Lafayette was afraid to trust the 
queen in the midst of the bloodthirsty multitude. 
He went to her, therefore, with respectful hesita- 
tion, and asked her if it were her purpose to ac- 
company the king to Paris. " Yes," she replied, 
•• although I am aware of the danger." " Are you 
positively determined ?" ** Yes, sir." "Condescend, 
then, to go out upon the balcony, and suffer me to 
attend you." ** Without the kmg ?" — she replied, 
hesitating — **liave you observed the threats?" 
** Yes, madam, I have ; but dare to trust me." 

He led her out upon the balcony. It was a 
moment of greats responsibility, and great delica- 
cy ; but nothing, he felt assured, could be so dan* 
gerous as to permit her to set out for Paris, sur- 
rounded by that multitude, unless its feelings could 
be changed. The agitation, the tumult, me cries 
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of the crowd, rendered it impossible that his voice 
should be heard. It was necessary, therefore, to 
address himself to the, eye, and tm'ning towards 
the queen, with that admirable presence of mind 
which never yet forsook him, and with that min> 
gled grace and dignity which were the peculiar 
inheritance of the ancient court of France, he 
limply kissed her hand, before the vast multitude. 
An instant of silent astonishment followed, but 
the whole was immediately interpreted, and the 
air was rent with cries of ** long Uve the queen !*' 
** long live the general !** from the same fickle and 
cruel populace, that only two hours before had im- 
brued their hands in the blood of the guards, who 
defended the life of this same queen. 

TiCKNOR. 



RUINS OP PJESTUM IN ITALY. 

Few places combine, within such narrow limits, 
80 rich a train of various meditation, for persons 
of whatever disposition or habit, as this city, upon 
the Gulf of Salerno. At a point removed from the 
sight of civilized life, surrounded with the relics 
ofmen who lived in the highest stage of luxury, he 
who can only admire the skill which raised an 
architrave, or he who has fancy enough to picture 
the living scene of a Grecian city, while sitting on 
its tomb, will find no other interruption than the 
rapid movement, now and then, of a beautiful lizard, 
wnich he has startled from basking in the sun- 
shine. 

The still sea, at a distance, and the dark moun- 
tains, upon the opposite side, are both so far away, 
that not even the dashing of the water, or the wan- 
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dering of the clouds, distract the sool from the 
present vision. The noxious MaParia* has (hinned 
the region of its inhabitants, and left it to excite, 
by its solitude, an unbroken chain of musing, in 
one who, in his pilgrimage over Italy, pauses at 
this remote point. 

It was from Psstum, that I was to turn my face 
homeward. The eye, which is insatiable, had 
beheld the choicest wonders of the world ; and it 
was suitable that the last object should be such a 
ruin, — simple and majestic, like the Pantheon — 
lasting as the Coliseum — and lonely as the track- 
less desert 

A journey in Italy may be compared, not un- 
aptly, with the course of human life. The plains 
of Lombardy, and the vale of Amo, are rich and 
smooth and beautiful as youth ; we come to Rome 
fi>r the sights and experience and reflections which 
suit manhood ; we return, after the bustle of life, 
to the comforts congenial to age, and which are 
provided in sunshine, and air, and the bounties of 
nature, as we find them at Naples ; and we at last 
behold PsBstum, as the soberest evening scene, 
which shuts up our wearisome pilgrimage, and ends 
our toil 

The fate of empires, and cities, concerns us 
little, in comparison with our own destiny; for 
each man^s bosom is a little world, and is all the 
world to him. 

Anon. 

* Hie Mararia, or bad air, ia a itate of the atmosphere, or 
of the mil, or of both, in different parta of Italy, produciog in 
the warm naaon, a fever, more or leas yiolent, aceording to the 
natore of the ezpoeure ; but generally fatal, where the expoaon 
has been long eontinued, or the place amongst the more danger- 
sns.— JV. A, Rtvkw, 
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out the sun, and enveloped the &ce of nature : but 
those who preserved themselves untainted by the 
general contagion proceeded on no principles which 
they could pretend to justify : they were more in- 
debted to their total want of instruction, than to 
tlieir knowledsfe, if they still retamed some share 
of understandmg : folly was possessed of all the 
schools as well as all ihe churches ; and her vota- 
ries assumed the garb of philosophers, together 
with the ensigns of spiritual dignities. Through- 
out that large collection of letters which bears the 
name of St Thomas, we find, in all the retainers 
of that aspirin? prelate, no less than in himself, a 
most entire and absolute conviction of the reason 
and piety of their own party, and a disdain of their 
antagonists : nor is there less cant and grimace in 
their style, when they address each other, than 
when they compose manifestoes for the perusal of 
the public. The spirit of revenge, violence, and 
ambition, which accompanied their conduct, in- 
stead of forming a presumption of hypocrisy, are 
the surest pledges of their sincere attachment to a 
cause, which so much flattered these domineering 
passions. 

Hume. 



CHARACTER OF RICHARD L 

The most shining parts of this prince's charac- 
ter are his military talents. No man, even in that 
romantic age, carried personal courage and intre- 
pidity to a greater height ; and this quality gained 
liim the appellation of the lion-hearted, ccmr de 
Uon, He passionately loved glory, chiefly military 
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^ ; and as hia conduct in the field was not in- 
moT to his Yalour, he seems to hare possessed 
every talent necessary for acquiring it His re- 
sentments also were high ; his pride unconquera- 
ble ; and his subjects, as well as his neighbours, 
nad therefore reason to apprehend, fi'om the con- 
tinuance of his reign, a perpetual scene of blood 
and violence. Of an impetuous and vehement 
sinrit, . he was distinguished by all the good, as 
well as the bad qualities, incident to that charac 
ter: he was open, frank, generous, sincere, and 
brave ; he was revengeful, domineering, ambitious, 
haughty, and cruel; and was thus better calcu- 
lated to dazzle men by the splendour , of his enter- 
prises, than either to promote their happiness or 
his own grandeur, by a sound and well regulated 
policy. As military talents make great impressibn 
on the people, he seems to have been much beloved 
by his English subjects; and he is remarked to 
have been the first prince of the Norman line that 
bore any sincere regard to them. He passed, 
however, only four montlis of his reign in that 
kingdom : the crusade employed him nearly three 
years ; he was detained about fourteen months in 
captivity ; the rest of his reign was spent cither in 
war, or preparations for war, against France ; and 
he was so pleased with the fkme which he had ac 
quired in the East, that he determined, notwith- 
standing his past misfortunes, to have fartlier ex- 
hausted his kingdom, and to have exposed himself 
to new hazards, by conducting another expedition 
against the infidels. 

HaioL 
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THE MONKEY. 

An old mischievons monkey being dead, his 
ghost descended to the gloomy kingdom of the in> 
femal god, where it begged for liberty to return 
upon earth. Pluto was willing to send it into the 
body of a heavy stupid ass, to make him forget all 
his mischievous subtle tricks; but the monkey 
played so many little pranks, that the gloomy king 
of hell could not forbear smiling, and gave him 
the liberty of animating any body he pleased : 
npaa this, the monkey chose to commence parrot 
^ And thus," said he, ** I shall still bear some re- 
semblance to man, whom I have so long imitated. 
Whilst I was a monkey, I acted like him ; and 
when a parrot, I shall talk like him." Scarce was 
thf monkey's soul entered into the parrot, when a 
prating old woman bought him, put him into a 
fine cage, and placed her whole delight in him. 
Thus our parrot fared very well, and chattered aU 
the day long with the old doting woman, who did 
not talk a whit more sensibly than he did. To his 
new talent of stunning every body, he added some- 
thing of his old one ; he moved his head in an an- 
tic manner, made a vast noise with snapping his 
bill, fluttered his wings, and with his claws played 
a thousand tricks, which something resembled liis 
monkey grimaces. Every hour of the day, the 
old woman would put on her spectacles, to admire 
her parrot ; she was very sorry for her deafness, 
which made her lose many of polPs speeches, 
whose wit she admired above every body's. This 
piUTot, spoiled by the old woman's fondness, grew 
noisy and troublesome ; he fluttered about so lon|r 
in his cage, and drank so much wine with the old 
woman, that he died. His soul again appearing 
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before Pluto, the Pod was for sending him to ani^ 
mate the ix)dy of a fish, to silence him; but he 
played his tricks over a^in, and princes seldom 
can refuse the petitions or buffoons and flatterers . 
Pluto therefore granted that he should become a 
man ; but ashamed to let him animate the body of 
a wise man, he sent him into that of a tedious, 
troublesome speech-making fellow, who was al- 
ways lying, bragging, and playing apish tricks, 
laughing at every body, and interrupting the finest' 
and most solid conversations; and when he had 
done, perhaps said nothing, or, what was worse, 
something very foolish. Mercury, who knew him 
in this new state, cried, "• Ho ! ho ! I know thee 
again. Thou art nothing but a compound of the 
monkey and parrot that I used to see. Take from 
tfaee but thy ridiculous gestures, and some few 
words which thou hast got by rote, without un- 
derstanding theni, and thou wouldst be nothing. 
A capital monkey and a pretty parrot make but a 
sorry man !" 

I^ow many men there are, who with a foppish 
gesture, a fashionable air, and a fluency of words, 
have neither common sense nor conduct 

Fbnelon. 



ROSTMOND AND BRAMINTES. 

There was formerly a very beautiful young 
man, named Rosimond, who had as much virtue 
and wit, as his elder brother Bramintes had ugli- 
ness, brutality, and wickedness in him. The 
mother, who abhorred the elder, doted on her 
younger son. The odier, jealous of this partiality, 
mvented a horrid falsehood to disgrace his brother ; 
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he assured their fether, that RostmonU used ofteti 
to ^o to a neighbour, his inveterate enemy, and 
there tell every thing that was done at home, pro 
raising him an opportunity of poisoning his fether 
Upon this, the old man, violently enraged, beat his 
son cruelly, so that he was all covered with blood, 
and then locked him up for the space of three 
days, without so much as allowing him the least 
morsel of fi)od ; and when that time was expired, 
he drove him from his house, and threatened to 
kill him, if ever he offered to return. The af&ight 
ed mother durst not speak in his behalf; and all 
her relief was in sighs and groans. 

Meanwhile the youth went crying away ; and 
not knowing whither to retire, in the evening he 
crossed a large wood, and at night found himself 
at the foot of a rock; and ?oing into a cavern that 
was in it, he laid himself down on a mossy bed, 
near which a clear fountain bubbled up, and being 
tired and spent, he fell asleep. Scarce did the 
morning dawn, but he awaked, and saw on a gray 
horse, whose trappings were embroidered with 
gold, a very beautiful woman, who seemed as if 
going a hunting, and who asked him, whether, or 
no, he had seen a staff pass by that way, followed 
W dogs : to which he replied, ** He had not.'* 
Then looking steadfasUy, ** You seem afBicted," 
said she ; " what ails you ? Here, take this ring, 
and if you do i)ot make an ill use of it, it wOl 
make you the most powerfiil and tlie most happy 
of men. Turn the diamond to the inside of your 
hand, and you shall immediately become invisible, 
and when you turn it out again, you shall appear 
to every body ; when jon wear it on your little 
finger, you shall be like the king's son, followed 
by a magnificent train ; but when you wear it cm 
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the fimrth finger, yoa shaU appear in your own 
natural form." Rosimond immediately compre- 
hended that it waa a fairy who spoke to him, and 
who, as Boon aa she had finished, retired into the 
wood. 

Big with the thoii(rhts of putting the present to 
the trial, he returned immediately to his ftther'^ 
house, where he saw and heard every thing with- 
oat being discovered. It was in his power to be 
revenged of his brother, without exposing himself 
to any danger ; but he declined it, showed himself 
to his mother, and told her the whole adventure. 
Then putting the ring <m his little finger, he at 
once appear^ like the prince royal, havmg a vast 
number of ofiioers richly clad, and a hundred 
horsemen in his equipage. His father was very 
much surprised to find the king's son within his 
little habitation, and was in a very great conster- 
nation, not knowing how to pay him respect 
enough. Rosimond then asked him, how many 
SODS he had? **Two,*' replied the old man. **Show 
them me," said Rosimond ; ^ I will take them both 
to court with me, and make their fortunes." ^he 
lather, trembling and faltering in his speech, said, 
** Here, sir, is the elder." ** And where is your 
younger ?" cried Rosimond ; ^ I want to see him 
also." ** He is not at home," replied the father ; 
** I chastised him for a fault, and he ran away 
from me." ** Your rebukes ought to have been 
less severe," answered he ; '^you ought to chastise, 
but not to drive a son away from you. However, 
let the elder follow me, and do yon go where these 
tnro guards shall conduct you." Immediately two 
of the guards took the old man, and led him away ; 
and the fidry.wbom we have already mentioned, 
me«tinff him in a forest, struck him with a golden 

13 
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wiod, and made him enter into a dark andlioUov 
cave, where he remained enchanted, ** There,** 
nid she, ** you shall stay till your son comes tp 
deliver you." 

Meanwhile, Rosimond went to court, at a time 
when the young prince was gone to wage war 
against a distant island ; he had, however, by the 
violence of the wind, been forced upon an un* 
known coast, where he suffered shipwreck, and 
was made prisoner by a savage people. Rosimond 
appeared to the court instead of the prince, whom 
they had given over for lost, and whose death every 
body was deploring. Ho told them, that by the 
assistance of some merchants he was saved, with* 
out whose aid he had certainly perished. Hit 
supposed return caused an universal joy. The 
kin? was so transported, that ho hunf about hia 
8on*8 neck, but was not able to spe^ ; and the 
queen was even more sensibly affected. Great 
rejoicings were made throughout the whole king* 
dom. 

One day the supposed prince meeting BraminteSi 
said, ** You are sensible that I drew you out of 
your native obscurity to make your fortune ; but 
notwithstanding that, I knew you to be a liar, and 
that h}f your imposture you ruined ^our brother ; 
be retired from you, and is now hid within this 
palace : you shall see him, speak to him, and give 
him a& opportunity of upbraiding you with your 
villanyi?* Bramintes hearing this, threw himself 
at his feet, and confessed his crime, but was told^ 
that all was in vain, he must see Rosimond, and 
b^ his pardon : ** and he will be very good aiiA 
generous,** continued he, " if he does pardon yoa ; 
yoQ do not in the least deserve it : he is now in 
my closet, and you shall immediately tee his^i 
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meanwhile I will retire, that jou may have the 
liberty of conversing^ freely togetlier." 

Bramintes walked into the closet, in compliance 
to the princess orders, who putting the ring on his 
fourth finger, reassnmed his former shape, and by 
a backdoor came to his brother, who, ashamed and 
ecmfomidcd, begged his pardon, and promised to 
atone for his raults. Rosimond wept, embraced, 
and forgave him, saying, ** I am entirely in the 
prince's favom* ; it is in my power to have you put 
to death, or condemned to a perpetual imprison- 
ment ; but I will repay your injuries with kind< 
ness.** Bramintes answered him with a great deal 
of submission, not daring to lift his eyes up to him, 
or 80 much as to call him brother. 

Some little time afler this, Rosimond, pretends 
ing privately to visit a neighbouring princess, went 
to his mother's house, where he gave her an ac- 
count of every thing he had done, and supplied 
her with what little money she wanted; for he 
could take what he pleased out of the royal trea- 
sury, by the king's own permission ; but that waa 
a fiivour he never abused. 

In the meanwhile, there broke out a terrible war 
between his supposed father and a neighbouring 
king, whose actions were unjust, and his promisee 
not to be relied upon. Rosimond went to his court; 
and by the assistance of his ring, entered into all 
his counsels, still thwarted his designs, commanded 
the army against him, totally overthrew it in bat- 
tle, and concluded a glorious peace with him upon 
rery advantageous terms. The king thought of 
Muiing now but marrying him to a neighbouring 
princess, heiress of her faSier's kingdom, and who 
was more beautiful than the Graces. But one 
day, whilst Rosimond was hunting in the forest, 
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where he had formerly met the good fkiry, she 
again appeared to him : ** Beware,'* said she, with 
a severe tone, ** that yon do not marry as though 
jot really were the prince ; yon must deceive ho 
one : it is but just, that the prince for whom yoa 
are taken should return to inherit his fitther's 
kingdom. Go then and seek him in a distant 
island, to which the prosperous winds that shall 
fill your swelling sails will waft you. Hasten to 
serve vour master, in spite of all ambitious hopes ; 
and, like an honest man, be contented with your 
own condition. Unless you obey me, I will for^ 
sake you, and give you wholly up to your former 
misfortunes.*' 

Rosimond with pleasure hearkened to such good 
advice ; and, under pretence of negotiating a secret 
business in a neighbouring state, he went on board 
a ship, and was immediately carried to the island 
where the fairy had informed him that the true 
prince was detained. This savage people had made 
him tend their herds. Rosimond found him in 
their jMistures, and covering him with his cloak, 
which, as well as himself^ was invisible, he carried 
him to the sea-shore, and they went together on 
board. The winds, obedient to the fauy's will, 
brought them back again. They came together 
into the king's apartment, and Rosimond, present- 
ing his son to him, said, ** Your majesty has be- 
lieved me your son ; I am not ; but here I restore 
him to you." The kin?, surprised, addressed him 
self to the prince, saymg, ^ Are not you, my son 
the person who overthrew our enemies, and con- 
cluded a glorious peace with them ? or is it true 
that you were shipwrecked, made a captive, and 
delivered by Rosimond 7" ** Yes, my good father," 
replied the prince, ** it was he that delivered roe 
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from bondagi;, and to him I owe my liberty, and 
the pleasure of seeing you again : to him, and npt 
to me, ascribe the victory.** The king could not 
be persuaded of the truth of what was told him, 
till Rosimond, changingr his ring affain, showed 
himself in the form of the prince. The astonished 
king was confounded, to see two persons beibre 
him, who both appeared to be his son. He then 
oflfered vast sums of money to Rosimond, for such 
signal services ; but all the favour that the latter 
begged, was, that his brother Bramintes might be 
continued in an office at court of which he was 
already in possession. For his part, dreading the 
inconstancy of fortune, the envy of men, and mis- 
trusting his own abilities, he chose to retire to his 
own village, where he lived with his mother, and 
employed his time in tilling the earth. The fairy, 
who again met him in the wood, showed him the 
cave in which his father was enchanted, and taught 
him what words he must pronounce for his de- 
liverance. As he had impatiently longed a great 
while to do it, he went joyfully about it, and gave 
him wherewith to live comfortably the remainder 
of his lifo. Rosimond was a benefactor to his 
whole family, and had the pleasure of doing ffood 
to all those that had sought to do him harm. After 
having done so many thmgs for the service of the 
court, he would be indebt^ to it for nothing but 
the liberty of living fiir from its degeneracy. And 
as his wisdom and foresight were great, he feared 
that his ring might tempt him to leave his solitude, 
and again engage him in the world. Wherefore 
he returned to the wood where he had formerly 
met the fairy, and daily visited the cave where rae 
had first appeared to him, in hopes of meeting with 
her again. At length one day she came, and he, 
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retarning the enchanted ring, said, " I restore you 
this precioas but dangerous present, which might 
BO eajsilj be misused. I shall never believe my- 
aelf safe but when I find it out of my power to quit 
my retirement, or to gratify all my passions.** 

But, while Rosimond was returning this ring, 
Bramintes, still wicked and incorrigible, gaye a 
loose to all his passions, and would have engaged 
the prince, who since his father^s death had as- 
cended the throng, to use Rosimond ill. The fidry, 
therefore, said to this latter, ^ Your brother is stul 
a villain, he would willingly make you suspected 
by the king, and ruin you ; for which he deserves 
to be punished, and shall inevitably perish. I wUl 
instantly go and give him the ring which you 
have restored to me." Rosimond at first deplored 
his brother*s miserable fate ; then said to the fairy^ 
** Is such a precious gift a punishment ? Yet he 
will certainly misuse it, to acquire an unlimited 
power to himself, and do evil to all just and good 
men." 

" The same thing," answered the fairy, " may 
be one man*s remedy and another*s poison ; pros- 
perity is the never-failing source of a wicked man*s 
misfortunes. When you would punish a villain, it 
is but making him powerful, and he soon hastens 
to his own ruin." She said, and leaving him, went 
to the palace, showed herself to Bramintes in the 
Ibrm of an old woman clothed in rags, and said, 
** I have taken from your brother the ring I had 
lent him, and with which he had acquired so much 
honour ; do you now take care what use you make 
of it** Bramintes, laughing, replied, *^ I shall not 
act like my brother, who was mad enough to go 
and seek for the prince, instead of reigning in ms 
atead." 
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Beinjf now in posseseion of the ring, Bramintet 
made it his whole business to discover family 
■ecrets, to be guilty of treacherous and infamoiif 
actions, of murders, of listening to the king's secret 
counsels, and of rapaciously robbing every body. 
His invisible crimes amaaed every one. The king 
finding that all his secrets were discovered, knew 
not how to account for it : but the boundless pros- 
perity of Bramintes, as well as his haughtiness, 
made him suspect that he was master of his 
brother's ring. To discover this, he made use of 
a stranger, an enemy's subject, to whom he gave 
a great sum of money. This man, in the name of 
his king, offered him vast riches and honours, if 
by his spies he would give him intelligence of a& 
the king's counsels. 

Bramintes promised, and went with him to re- 
ceive a great sura, as an earnest of his reward : he 
boasted that he had a ring which made him in- 
visible. The next morning he was by the king*a 
order arrested, the ring taken from him, and in his 
pockets were several papers found, which sufS- 
ciently proved his crimes. Rosimond came to court 
fo beg his brother's pardon, which was denied him; 
Bramintes was put to death ; and the ring proved 
a greater misfortune to him than it had a happi- 
ness to his brother. 

To comfort Rosimond, the king returned him 
the ring, as a treasure of infinite value : but the 
a£9Ucted Rosimond did not think so. He returned 
to meet the fairy in the wood, and when he saw 
her he said, ** Take back your ring ; my brother's 
&te has taught me what at first I did not com- 
prehend, though you told it me: keep this va^ 
happy instrument of my brother's death. Alas ! 
hm might still have lived, nor overwhelmed my 
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ftither*8 age with grief and shame ; he might still 
haTe been wise and hai^j, perhaps, had it not been 
in his power to gratify his desires. O how dan- 
gerous it is to be more powerful than other men ! 
Once more take back your ring ; woe to the next 
man te whom it shall be given ! The only favour I 
beg of you is, that it may never be possessed by 
any one for whom I have a value.** 

Fenelon. 



INSTRUCTIONS FROM CONSTITUENTS. 

I HAVE heard the right honourable gen^eman, 
the attOTney general (Mr. Scott,) censure a doctrine 
which I conceive to be a great and fundamental 
part of the constitution, and a most powerful in- 
fltrument of national redress ; I ccmsider a mem. 
ber of parliament to be a trustee, the delegate of 
his constituents ; their instructions he is, to a cer 
tain degree, as much bound to respect as the ser- 
vantS' of the crown are the royal authority ; and 
if the member deviates from the intentions of his 
constituents, they are authcurized to associate 
against him for the purpose of rei»'obating his 
proceedings. The greatest events have been pro- 
duced by the wholesome interposition of the peo> 
pie : it has proved the greatest basis on which con- 
stitutional measures have depended. Where a re- 
presentative is disposed to act against the public 
interest, the constituents might and should agree 
•with one another^ not to return that man to parlia 
jnent, and not to intrust him with their rights 
again. One member of this House may think this 
doctrine surprising, another member m^y think it 
ilkgal, yet I will persist U> maintain it, and if ne- 
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^ I ■hill strive to carry it into ezecation, 

ihe rigrht to instruct, and to back instructions by 
further association, not to return the obdurate 
member, are one and the same ; both are the rights 
of the constituent, to be reserved certainly for great 
occasions, and upon great occasions always to be 
exercised. I advance no doctrine but what the 
constitution can justify. Suppose, when the Peti- 
tion of Right was agitating, a constituent had said 
to his representative, Sir, ttaa is a measure of the 
last consequence ; I hope you will support it : sup- 
pose that member should refuse ; in that case,, have 
not I a right to declare in writing with my brother 
electors, that I will vote against Uiat member upcA 
all future occasions ? Is a free trade less an object 
to Ireland, than the petition of rifht was to £o 
^kmd 7 or were the people more cslled upon to de- 
tdr individuals from selling the country in the case 
of violated liberty than of usurped trade ? I do 
not understand what gentlemen mean by asserting 
that the elector threatens his representative : sup* 
pose great numbers in the House to be under the 
influence of government, would it not be expedient 
to counteract that dishonest influence by the strong 
impulse of the people, not in order to take away 
the liberty of acting, but to oppose the tide of cor* 
ruption by the tide of the people 7 

Grattan. 



REPLY TO MR. CORRY. 

Has the gentleman done 7 Has he completely 
done 7 He was unparliamentary from the begin* 
ning to the end of his speech. There was scarce 
a word he uttered that was not a violation of the 
privileges of the House ; but I did not call him to 
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order — ^why ? because the limited talentii of flome 
men render it impossible for them to be severe 
without being unparliamentary. But before I sit 
down I shall show him how to be severe and par- 
liamentary at the same time. On any other occa> 
■ion I should think myself justifiable in treating 
with silent contempt any thing which might faB 
from that honourable member; but there are 
times when the insignificance of the accuser ia 
lost in the magnitude of the accusation. I know 
the difficulty the honourable gentleman laboured 
under when he attacked me, conscious that, on a 
eomparative view of our characters, public and 
private, there is nothing he could say which would 
injure me. The pubUc would not believe the 
charge, I despise the fiilsehood. If such a charge 
was made by an honest man, I would answer it in 
a manner I shall do before I sit down. But I shall 
first reply to it when not made by an honest man. 
The right honourable gentleman has called me 
"an unimpeached traitor.** I ask, why not 
** traitor,** unqualified by any epithet ? I will telT 
him ; it was because he dare not It was the act 
of a coward, who raises his arm to strike, but haa 
not courage to give the blow. I will not call him 
villain, because it will be unparliamentary, and he 
is a privy counsellor. I will not call him fool, be- 
cause he happens to be chancellor of the exchequer. 
But I say, he is one who has abused the privilege 
of parliament and freedom of debate, to the utter- 
ing language, which, if spoken out of the House, 
I should answer only with a blow. I care not how 
high his situation, how low his character, how 
eontemptible his speech : whether a privy counsel- 
lor or a parasite, my answer would be a blow. .He 
has charged me with being connected with Ao 
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rebels : the charge is utterly, totally, and meanly 
&lse. Does the honourable gentleman rely on the 
report of the House of Lords for the foundation of 
his assertion ? If he does, I can prove to. the com- 
mittee there was a physical impossibility of that 
report being true. But I scorn to answer any man 
for my conduct, whether he is a political coxcomb, 
or whether he brought himself into power by a 
false glare of courage or not. I scorn to answer 
any wizard of the Castle throwing himself into 
fiintastical airs. But if an honourable and inde- 
pendent man were to make a charge against me, I 
would say, ** You charge me with having an in- 
tercourse with rebels, and you found your charges 
upon what is said to have appeared before a com- 
mittee of the Lords. Sir, the report of that com- 
mittee is totally and egregiously irregular. I will 
read a letter from Mr. Nelson, who had been ex- 
amined before that committee ; it states that what 
the report represents him as having spoken is noi 
what he said, [Mr. Grattan here read the letter 
from Mr. Nelson, denying thai" he had any con- 
nexion with Mr. Grattan, as charged in the report ; 
and concluding by saying, " never was misrepre' 
Bentation more vile than that put into my mmitn by 
the report.''^] 

From the situation that I held, and from the 
connexions I had in the city of Dublin, it was ne- 
cessary for me to hold intercourse with various de- 
scriptions of persons. The right honourable mem- 
ber might as well have been charged with a par- 
ticipation in 'the guilt of those traitors, for he had 
communicated with some of those very pemons on 
the subject of parliamentary reform. The Irish 
government too were in communication with some 
of them. 
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The ri|rht honourable member has told me I de- 
serted a profession where wealth and station were 
the reward of industry and talents. If I mistake 
not, that gentleman endeavoured to obtain those 
rewards by the same means ; but he soon deserted 
the occupation of a barrister for those of a para- 
site and pander. He filed from the labour of study 
to flatter at the tables of the great He found the 
lord's parlour a better sphere for his exertions than 
the hall of the four courts ; the house of a rreat 
man a more convenient way to power and to puice ; 
and that it was easier for a statesman of middling 
talents to sell his friends, than a lawyer of no 
talents to sell his clients. 

For myself whatever corporate or other bodies 
have said or done to me, I, from the bottom of my 
heart, forgive them. I feel I have done too mucn 
for mv country to be vexed at them. I would ra- 
ther that they should not feel or acknowledge what 
I have done for them, and call me traitor, than 
have reason to say I sold them. I will always de- 
fend mvself against the assassin ; but with large 
bodies it is different To the people I will bow : 
they may be my enemy — I shaU never be theirs. 

At the emancipation of Ireland, in 1783, 1 took 
a leading part in the foundation of that constitu- 
tion which is now endeavoured to be destroyed. 
Of that constitution I was the author ; in that con* 
stitution I glory ; and fer it the honourable gen- 
tleman should bestow praise, not invent calumny. 
Notwithstanding my weak state of body, I come 
to give my last testimony against this Union, so 
fiitu to the liberties and mterests of my country 
I come to make common cause with these honour, 
able and virtuous gentlemen around me; to try 
and save the constitution, at least to save our cha; 
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racters, and remove from our gnveB the foul dia^ 
grace of standing apart while a deadly blow is 
aimed at the independence of our counter. 

The right honourable gentleman says I fled from 
the country after exciting rebellion ; and that I have 
returned to raise another. No such thing. The 
charge is false. The civil war had not commenced^ 
when I left the kingdom ; and I could not have 
returned without taking a part On the one side 
there was the camp of the rebel ; on the other, the 
camp of the minister, a greater traitor than the 
rebel. The strong hold of the constitution was 
nowhere to be found. I agree that the rebel who 
rises against the government should have suffered ; 
but I missed on the scaffold the right honourable 
gentleman. Two desperate parties were in arms 
against the constitution. The right honourable 

fentleman belonged to one of those parties, and 
eserved death. I could not join the rebel — I 
could not Join the government — I could not join 
torture — ^I could not join half hanging — I could 
not join free quarter — I could not take part with 
either. I was, therefore, absent from a scene 
where I could hot be active without self-reproach, 
nor indiflerent with safoty. 

Many honourable gentlemen thought differently 
fh>m me ; I respect their opinions ; but I keep my 
own; and I think now, as I thought then, that 
the treason of the minister against the liberties of 
the people was ir^/imtely worse than the rebellion 
cf tne people against the minister, 

I have returned, not, as the right honourable 
member has said, to raise another storm — I have 
returned to discharge an honourable debt of grati. 
tude to my country, that conferred a great reward 
for past services, which, I am proud to say, was 
not greater than my desert I have returned to 
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]ifotect that constitation of which I was the parent 
and the founder, from the assassination of such 
men as the ri^ht honourable gentleman and his 
unworthy associates. They are corrupt — they are 
seditious — and they, at this very moment, are in a 
conspiracy ag^ainst their country. I have returned 
to refute a libel, as false as it is malicious, g^ven 
to the public under the appellation of a report of 
the committee of the Lords. Hore I stand, ready 
for impeachment or trial. I dare accusation. I 
defy the honourable grentleman ; I defy the govern- 
ment ; I defy their whole phalanx : let them come 
forth. I tell the ministers I will neither give them 
quarter nor take it I am here to lay the shattered 
remains of my constitution on the floor of this 
House, in defence of the liberties of my country. 

Gbattan. 



PARTY. 



Sir, I will tell gentlemen what description of 
party is beneficial ; party united on public princi- 
ple, by the bond of certain specific public measures, 
which measures cannot be carried by individuals, 
and can only succeed by party. 

I will state some of ours : — ^a pension bill ; a 
place bill ; a repeal of the present Dublin police 
bill ; a responsibility bill, that is, a bill requiring 
the acts of the executive power to be signed by 
certain officers resident in Ireland, who shall be, 
with their lives and fortunes, responsible to this 
kingdom in the measures and expenses of govern- 
ment ; also, a bill to preserve the freedom of dee- 
tion, by disqualifying revenue officers ; and, further, 
a total demolition of the new charges created by 
the Marquis of Buckingham 
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These are scmie of the measures which we, if 
we should have power, are pledged to the public to 
jarry into specific execution ; I read them the n^ 
ther, because litera scripta manett the paUic heart 
tnd will record. 

These are some of our measures. I now turn 
to administration, and call upon them to state their 
measures ; what biUs for tlie public good ? State 
them ; come forth. I pause to give them time to 
consider. Well, what are they ? not one public, 
constitutional, or wise regulation : tliere they sit 
under the pubcic eye — a blank, excavated, and evis- 
cerated of any one single constitutional or econo- 
mic bill, or principle, or project, for the good of the 
community. 

Sir, I will give these gentlemen of administnp* 
tion, on this topic of party, the greatest advantage 
they can in their situation receive. I will draw a 
veil over the past, and forget tlie specific services 
which we have performed, and those which we are 
pledged to perform fi>r the good of the country ; I 
will also forget the injuries which they and their 
abettors have at different times inflicted, and are 
at this hour inflicting on the community. Let us 
start, as it were, anew ; set name against name, 
and we will beat them down by character. 

I have submitted a description of a party which 
I conceive to be a public benefit; I will state to 
you a description of a party w4iich I conceive to be 
a public curse ; if party it can be called which is 
worse than a faction, and nothing more than an 
impudent phalanx of political mercenaries, coming 
from their little respective offices to vote for their 
bribe, and vapour for their character ; who faavie 
neither the principles of patriotism nor ambition, 
oor party, nor honour ; who are governed, not by 
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deliberation but discipline, and lick the hands that 
feed, and worship the patron who bribes them. 
Degraded men, disgraceful tribe ! when they vote 
for measures, they are venal ; when such men talk 
against party, they are impudent ! 

Grattan 



THE SCHOOLS OF ATHENS. 

Athens, afler her Persian triumphs, adopted the 
philosophy of Ionia, and the rhetoric of Sicily; 
and these studies became the patrimony of a city 
whose inhabitants, about thirty thousand males, 
condensed, within the period of a single li&, the 
ffenius of ages and millions. Our sense of the 
dignity of human nature is exalted by the simple 
recollection, that Isocrates was the companion of 
Plato and Xenophon; that he assisted, perhaps, 
with the historian Thucydides, at the first repre- 
sentations of the (Edipus of Sophocles and the 
J.phigenia of Euripides ; and that his pupils Ji^chi- 
lies and Demosthenes contended for the crown of 
patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, the master 
of Theo{^rastus, who taught at Athens, with the 
founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sects. The 
ingenious youth of Attica enjoyed the benefits of 
their domestic education, which was communicated 
without envy to the rival cities. Two thousand 
disciples heard the lessons of Theophrastus ; the 
schools of rhetoric must have been still more popu^ 
lous than those of philosoi^y ; and a rapid succes- 
sion of students diffused the fame of their teachers 
as far as the utmost limits of the Grecian languaee 
and name. Those limits were enlarged by the 
victories of Alexander: the arts of Athoos sunived 
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her freedom and dominioii ; and the Greek oolo- 
mes which the Macedonians planted in Egypt, 
and scattered over Asia, undertook long and fre- 
quent pilgrrimages to worship the muses in their 
tavourite temple on the banks of the Ilyssus. The 
Latin conquerors respectfully listened to the in- 
structions of their subjects and captives; the names 
of Cicero and Horace were enrolled in the schools 
of Athens ; and, after the perfect settlement of the 
Roman empire, the natives of Italy, of Africa, and 
of Britain, conversed in the groves of the academy 
with their fellow-students of the East The studies 
of philosophy and eloquence are congenial to a 
popular state, which encourages the freedom of in- 
quiry, and submits only to the force of persuasion. 
In the republics of Greece and Rome, the art of 
speaking Was the powerful engine of patriotism or 
ambition ; and the schools of rhetoric poured forth 
a colony of statesmen and legislators. When the 
liberty of public debate was suppressed, the orator, 
in the honourable profession of an advocate, might 
plead the cause of innocence and justice; he might 
abuse his talents in the more profitable trade of 
pan^yric; and the same precepts continued to 
dictate the &jiciful declamations of the sophist, and 
the chaster beauties of historical composition. — 
The systems which professed to unfold the nature 
of God, of man, and of the universe, entertained 
the curiosity of the philosophic student ; and, ac- 
cording to the temper of his mind, he might doubt 
with the sceptics, or decide with the Stoics, sub- 
limely specidate with Plato, or severely argue with 
Aristotle. The pride of the adverse sects had fixed 
an unattainable term of moral happiness and per- 
fection ; but the race was glorious and salutary ; 
the disciples of Zeno, and even those of Epicurus, 

U 
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were ixaght both to act and to suffer ; and the death 
of Pctronius was not less effectual than that of 
Seneca to humble a tyrant by the discovery of hia 
impotence. The hght of science could not, indeed, 
be confined within the walls of Athens. Her in- 
comparable writers address themselves to the hu. 
man race ; the living masters emigrated to Italy 
and Asia ; Berytus, in later times, was devoted to 
the study of the law ; astronomy and physic were 
cultivated in the museum of Alexandria ; but the 
Attic schools of rhetoric and philosophy maintained 
their superior reputation. From the Peloponnesian 
war to the reign of Justinian, Athens, though 
situate in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a firee 
navigation, and the monuments oT ancient art. 
That sacred retirement was seldom disturbed by 
the business of trade or government, and the last 
of the Athenians were distinguished by their lively 
wit, the purity of their taste and language, their 
social manners, and some traces, at least in dis- 
course, of the magnanimity of their fathers. In the 
suburbs of the city, the academy of the Platonists, 
the lyceum of the Peripatetics, the portico of the 
Stoics, and the garden of the Epicureans, were 
planted with trees and decorated with statues : and 
the philosophers, instead of being immured in a 
cloister, delfvered their instructions in spacious and 
pleasant walks, which, at different hours, were 
consecrated to the exercises of the mind and body. 
The genius of the founders still lived in those 
venerable seats ; the ambition of succeeding to the 
masters of human reason excited a generous emu- 
lation ; and the merit of the candidates was deter- 
mined, on each vacancy, by the free voices of an 
enlightened people. The Athenian pro&ssors were 
paid by their dlscipies according to their mutual 
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wants and abilities; the price appears to have 
varied from a mina to a talent: and Isocrates 
himself, who derides the avarice of the sophists, 
required in his school of rhetoric about tliirty 
pounds from each of his hundred pupils. Th^ 
wages of industry are just and honourable, yet the 
same Isocrates shed tears at the first receipt of a 
stipend ; the stoic might blush when he was hired 
to preach the contempt of money ; and I should be 
sorry to discover, that Aristotle or Plato so far 
degenerated from the example of Socrates, as to 
exchange knowledge for gold. But some property 
of lands and houses was settled by the permission 
of the laws, and the legacies of deceased friends, 
on the philosophic chair of Athens. Epicurus be. 
queathed to his disciples the gardens which he had 
purchased for eighty minee, or two hundred and 
fifty pounds, with a fund sufficient for their frugal 
subsistence and monthly festivals ; and the patri- 
mony of Plato afforded an annual rent, which in 
eight centuries was gradually increased ti-om one 
to three thousand pieces of gold. The schools of 
Athens were protected by the wisest and most vir- 
tuous of the Roman princes. The library which 
Hadrian founded was placed in a portico, adorned 
with pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and 
supported by one hundred columns of Phrygian 
marble. The public salaries were assigned by the 
senerous spirit of the Antonines ; and each pr^i 
fossor of politics, of rhetoric, of the Platonic, the 
Peripatetic, the Stoic, and Epicurean philosophy, 
received an annual stipend of ten thousand drach- 
ms, or more than three hundred pounds sterling. 
After the death of Marcus, these liberal donations, 
and the privileges attached to the thrones of sci- 
ence, were abolished and revived, diminished and 
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enhrged : but some vestige of royal bounty may 
be ftiund under the successors of Constantine; and 
their arbitrary choice of an unworthy candidate 
might tempt the philosophers of Athens to regret 
the days of independence and poverty. It is re- 
markable, that the impartial favour of the Anto 
nines was bestowed on the four adverse sects of 
I^OBophy, which they considered as equally use- 
ful, or at least as equally innocent Socrates had 
formerly been the glory and the reproach of his 
country: and the first lessons of Epicurus so 
strangely scandalized the pious ears of the Athe- 
nians, that by his exile, and that of his antagonists, 
they silenced all vain disputes concerning the 
nature of the gods. But in the ensuing year they 
recalled the hasty decree, restored the liberty of 
the schools, and were convinced, by the experience 
of ages, that the moral character of philosophers is 
not affected by the diversity of their theological 
speculations. 

Gibbon. 



CHABACTER OP ATTILA. 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, 
perhaps his regal, descent, from the ancient Huns, 
who had formerly contended with the monarchs 
of China. His features, according to the obeerva* 
ti<m of a Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his 
national origin ; and the portrait of Attila exhibits 
the genuine deformity of a modem Calmuck; a 
large head, a swarthy^ complexion, small deep- 
seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of 
a beard, broad shoulders, and a short square body, 
of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned 
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ferm. yrhe hangfhty step and demeanour of the 
king of the Huns expressed the consciousness of 
his superiority above the rest of mankind ; and he 
had a custom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he 
wished to enjoy the terror which he inspired. Yet 
this savage hero was not insensible to pity: his 
suppliant enemies might confide in the assurance 
of peace or pardon ; and Attila was considered hy 
his subjects as a just and indulgent master, ne 
delighted in war, but after he had ascended the 
throne in a mature age, his head rather than his 
hand achieved the conquest of the north ; and the 
fiime of an adventurous soldier was usefully ex- 
changed for that of a prudent and successful gene- 
ral. The effects of personal valour are so incon- 
siderable, except in poetry or romance, that victory, 
even among the barbarians, must depend on the 
degree of skill with which the passions of the mul- 
titude are combined and guided for the service of 
a single man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila 
and Zingis, surpassed their rude countrymen in 
art rather than in courage; and it may be ob- 
served, that the monarchies both of the Huns and 
of the Moguls were erected by their founders on 
the base of popular superstition. The miraculous 
conception, which &aud and credulity ascribed to 
the virgin mother of Zingis, raised him above the 
level of human nature; and the naked prophet, 
who in the name of the deity invested him with 
the empire of the earth, pointed the valour of the 
Moguls with irresistible enthusiasm. The religious 
aits of Attila were not less skilfully adapted to the 
character of his age and country. It was natural 
enou^ that the Scythians should adore with pecu- 
liar devotion the god of war ; but as they were 
incapable of forming either an abstract idea or 
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& corporeal representation, they worshipped their 
tutelar deity under tlie symbol of an iron cimeter. 
One of the shepherds of the Huns perceived that m 
heifer, that was grazing, had wounded herself in 
the foot, and curiously followed the track of the 
blood, till he discovered among the long grass the 
point of an ancient sword, which he dug out of the 
ground, and presented to Attila. That magnani- 
mous, or rather artful, prince accepted, with pious 
gratitude, thiis celestial &.Tour ; and, as the rightfol 
possessor of tiie sword of Mars, asserted his divine 
and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the earth. 
If the rites of Scythia were practised on this solemn 
occasion, a lofly altar, or rather pile of ftgots, 
three hundred yards in length and in breadth, was 
raised in a spacious plain ; and the sword of Mars 
was placed erect on the summit of a rustic altar, 
which was annually consecrated by the blood of 
sheep, horses, and of the hundredth captive. Whe- 
ther human sacrifices formed any part of the wor- 
ship of Attila, or whether he propitiated the god 
of war with the victims which he continually 
ofifered in the field of battle, the fiivourite of Mais 
soon acquired .a sacred character, which rendered 
his conquests more easy, and more permanent; 
and the barbarian princes confessed, in the lan- 
guage of devotion or flattery, that tliey could not 
presume to gaze, with a steady eye, on the divine 
majesty of the king of the Huns. His brother 
Bleda, who reigned over a considerable part of the 
nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre and his 
life. Yet even this cruel act was attributed to a 
sapeiTiatural impulse ; and the vigour with which 
Attila wielded ^e sword of Mars convinced the 
world that it had been reserved alone for his invin. 
cible arm. But the extent of his empire affords 
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the only remamin^ evidence of the xuxmber and 
importance of his victories ; and the Scythian mo- 
narch, however iterant of the value of science 
and philosophy, might perhaps lament that his 
illiterate subjects were destitute of the art which 
could perpetuate the memory of his exploits. 

Gibbon. 



THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

This great man was a person of a noble nature, 
and generous disposition, and of such other endow- 
ments as made him very capable of being a great 
fiivourite to a great king. He understood the arts 
of a court, and all the learning that is professed 
there, exactly well. By long practice in business, 
under a master that discoursed excellently, and 
surely knew all things wonderfully, and took much 
delight in indoctrinating his young unexperienced 
fiivourite, who, he knew, would be always looked 
upon as the workmanship of his own hands, he 
bad obtained a quick conception and apprehension 
of business, and had the habit of speaking very 

fracefiilly and pertinently. He was of a most 
owing courtesy and affability to all men who 
made any address to him; and so desirous to 
oblige them, that he did not enough consider the 
value of the obligation, or the merit of the person 
be chose to oblige ; from which much of his mis- 
fortune resulted. He was of a courage not to be 
daunted, which was manifested in all his actions, 
and in his contests with particular persons of the 
greatest reputation; and especially in his whole 
demeanour at the isle of ELh6, both at the landing 
and upon the relxeat ; in both which no man was 
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more fearlees, or more readj to expose famiaetf to 
the highest dangers. His kindness and affection to 
his friends was so vehement, that they were as ao 
many marriages fi)r better apd worse, and so many 
leagues offensive and defensive ; as if he thought 
himself oblisfed to love all his friends, and to make 
war with aU they were angry with, let the cause 
be what it would. And it cannot be denied that 
he was an enemy in the same excess, and prose* 
cuted those whom he looked upon as his enemies 
with the utmost rigour and animosity, and was 
not easily induced to reconciliation. And yet there 
were some examples of his receding in that parti- 
cular. And when he was in the highest passion, 
he was so ^ from stooping to any dissimulation, 
whereby his displeasure might be concealed and 
covered till he had attained his revdhge (the low 
method of courts), that he never endeavoured to do 
any man an ill office, before he first told him what 
he was to expect from him, and reproached him 
with the injuries he had done, with so much gene- 
rosity, that the person found it in his power to 
receive further satis&ction, in the way he would 
choose for himself! 

His single misfortune was, (which indeed was 
productive of many greater), that he never made a 
noble and a worthy friendship with a man so near 
his equal, that he would franklj advise him for his 
honour and true interest, agamst the current, or 
rather the torrent, of his impetuous passions : which 
was partly the vice of the time, when the court 
was not replenished with great choice of excellent 
men ; and partly the vice of the persons who were 
most worthy to be applied to, and looked upon his 
youth, and his obscurity before his rise, as obliga- 
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tkms upon him to gain their friendshipi by eztm- 
ordinary application. Then his ascent was so quick, * 
that it «eemed rather a flight than a growth ; and 
be was such a darling of fortune that he was at 
the top before he was well seen at the bottom ; 
and, as if he had been bom a fayourite, he was 
supreme the first month he came to court ; and it 
was want of confidence, not of credit, that he had 
not all at first which he obtained afterwards; never 
meeting with the least obstruction from his setting 
out, till he was as great as he could be : so that m 
wanted dependants before he thought he could 
want coadjutors. Nor was he very fortunate in 
the election of those dependants, very few of his 
servants having been ever qualified enough to. 
advise or assist him ; and they were intent only 
Upon growing rich under him, not upon their 
master's growing good as well as great: insomuch 
as he was throughout his fortune a much wiser 
man than any servant or friend he had. 

Let the fault or misfortune be what or wh^ice 
it will, it may reasonably be believed, that, if he 
had been blessed witli one faithful friend, who had 
been qualified with wisdom and integrity, that 
' great person would have committed as few faults, 
and done as transcendant worthy actions, as any 
man who shined in such a sphere in that a^e in 
Europe. For he was of an excellent disposition, 
and of a mind very capable of advice and counsel. 
He was in his nature just and candid, liberal, gene- 
rous, and bountiful ; nor was it ever known that 
the temptation of money swayed him to do an un- 
just or unkind thing. And though he left a very 
great estate to his heirs ; considering th6 vast for- 
tune he inherited by his wife, the sole daughter 
and bar of Francis, Earl of Rutland, he owed no 
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pert of it to his own industry or sdicit&tion, but 
. to the impatient humour of two kings his masters, 
who would make his fortune equd to Ms titles, 
VdA the one as much above other men, as the other 
was. And he considered it no otherwise than 
as theirs, and left it at his death engaged for the 
crown, almost to the value of it, as is touched 
upon before. 

If he had an immoderate ambition, with which 
he was charged, that is a weed (if it be a weed) 
apt to grow in tlie best soils ; it doth not appear 
that it was in his nature, or that he brought it 
with him to the court, but rather found it there, 
and was a garment necessarj^ for that air. Nor 
was it more in his power to be without promotion, 
and titles, and wealth, than for a healthy man to 
sit in the sun in the brightest dog-days, and re> 
main without any warmth. He needed no ambi- 
tion, who was so seated in the hearts of two such 
masters. 

Clabendon. 



THE EARL OP STRAFFORD. 

Thus Ml the greatest subject in power, and little 
in&rior to any in fortune, that was at that time in 
any of the three kingdoms; who could well remem- 
ber the time when he led those people, who then 
pursued him to his grave. He was a man of great 
parts, and extraordinary ehdowments of nature; 
not unadorned with some addition of art and learn- 
ing, though that again was more imiHX}ved and 
illustrated by the other, for he had a readiness of 
oonoeption, and sharpness of expression, which 
made his learning thought more than in truth it 
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HiB first inclmations .and addresses to the 
ooart were only to establish his greatness in the 
ooantry : where he apprehended some acts of power 
firom the Lord Savile, who had been his rival 
always there, and of late had strengthened him- 
self by being made a privy comisellor, and officer 
at court; hot his first attempts were so prosperous, 
that he contented not himself with being secure 
firom that lord*B power in the country, but rested 
not till he had bereaved his adversary of all power 
and place in court, and so sent him down, a most 
abject, disconsolate old man, to his country, where 
he was to have the superintendence over him too, 
by getting himself at the same time made lord 
president of the north. These successes, applied 
to a nature too elate and haughty in itself^ and a 
quicker progress into the greatest employments 
and trust, made him more transported with dis- 
dam of other men, an^ more contemning the forms 
of business, than haply he would have been if he 
had met with some interruptions in the beginning, 
and had passed in a more leisurely gradation to 
the office of a statesman. 

He was, no doubt, of great observation, and a 
piercing judgment, both in things and persons : 
but his too good skill in persons made him judge 
the worse of things; for it was his misfortune to be 
in a time wherein very few wise men were equally 
employed with him ; and scarce any (but the Lord 
Coventry, whose trust was more confined) whose 
fiiculties and abilities were equal to his : so tha» 
upon the lAatter he relied wholly upon himself; 
and discerning many defects in most men, he too 
much neglected what they said or did. Of all his 
passions, his pride was most predominant ; which 
a moderate exercise of ill-fortune might have cor« 
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reeled and refimmed ; and which was by the hand 
of Heaven strangely punished, by bringing his 
destraction upon him by two things -that he most 
despised, the people and Sir Harry Vane. In a 
word, the epitaph, which Plutarch records that Sylla 
wrote for himself, may not be unfitly applied to 
him : " that no man did ever exceed him, either in 
doing good to his friends, or in doing mischief to 
his enemies;*' for his acts of both kinds were most 
notorious. 

Clarendon. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE FRADO OF MADRID. 

The Prado of Madrid is, both to Spaniards and 
strangers, a source of inexhaustible amusement 
As a public walk, it is one of the finest within the 
wall of any European city, finer, in most respects, 
than either the Thuilleries at Paris, or the Chiaja 
at Naples. It begins at the gate of Atocha, and 
passing the magnificent entrance of Alcalii, ex- 
tends round to the gate and convent of the Recole- 
tos, following the limits of the city. Anciently it 
was un uneven meadow or field, as its name, like 
that of the Prater at Vienna, derived from the La- 
tin, pratumt plainly shows ; and, while it was in 
this condition, it was fiimous as the scene of most 
of the plots, duels, murders, and intrigues of the 
city, as is, at once, seen in the old plays and bal- 
lads. It was not, however, until the middle of the 
last century, when the adjacent palkce of the Buen 
Retiro rose to great favour, that Charles the Third 
levelled it, planted it with trees, and made it the 
beautifiil walk it now is* 

On entering it fix)m the gate of Alcal&, or rather 
finom the street of the same name, the stranger 



finds himself in the midst of a superb, vride open* 
ing, called the saloon ; on the right hand of which, 
is a double walk, and on the left, first a broad drive 
fyr the carriages, wide enough for four or five to 
pass abreast, and afterwards, another double walk ; 
the whole ornamented with three fine fountains, 
eight rows of trees, statues, and marble seats. 

During the forenoon, and nearly the whole of 
the afternoon, in the fine season, no part of the city 
is so silent and deserted as this ; and yet, when the 
heat will permit, it is a spot, which, of all others 
in Madrid, is most atLractive by its freshness, its 
solitude, and its shade. Between five and six 
o*clock, the whole Prado is carefully watered, to 
prevent the dust, which would otherwise be intol- 
erable, in a city where r-ain is very rare in the sum- 
mer season. 

Just before sunset, tlie oarziages of all Madrid, 
and a great proportion of the population of tlie city, 
begin to appear ; and about hall' an hour after sun- 
set, the exhibition is in its greatest splendour* 
There is nothing like it anywhere else. In the 
vast space appropriated to the carriages and horse- 
men, two rows 6f coaches, forming one unbroken 
line, move, at a slow walk, up and down on each 
side, as they do in the Corso of Rome, during the 
carnival, prevented by their own multitude from 
advancing any fiuster ; while the king, the infimtas* 
and the royal family, with their guards, dash up 
and down in the midst, at a full trot, in a space 
kept open for them, and compel every body on foot 
to be uncovered, and every body in a carriage to 
stop, and, however awkward the manoeuvre may 
be, to stand up. 

But such equipages can be found in no other 
part of Christendom ; such a motley confusion, of 
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raoh a stmige and inoongraous variety ; for the 
fiudbions of at least three centuries are confounded 
80 completely, that it is often difficult to tell to 
which tiie different parts belong, and impossible to 
conjecture how they have been thus brought to- 
grether. 

First, perhaps, comps along a beautiful coupee, 
such as might be ventured nt tbe exhibition of 
Longchamp, or in Hyde Park, but drawn with 
difficulty -by two wom>out mules, attached to it by 
ropes, and with a postilion who looks as if he had 
come down unchanged, from the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Next follows a gothic looking 
chariot, without springs, covered with antique 
carving and gilding, but with two fine Andalusian 
steeds, who are kept with difficulty in the grave 
and measured pace prescribed to all ; while behind 
the vast machine, stands a light chasseur of the 
newest pattern, with his feathered chapeau de bras 
stuck affectedly under his arm. After this comes, 
perhaps, a broken-down, dirty modem coach, 
painted on its panels, with all four-footed and 
creeping things, and seeming almost covered over 
with li^d lacqueys ; and, finally, follows some am- 
bassador's splendid parade barouche, which makes 
all the rest look dim and mean. 

But amusing as is the procession, which is thus 
brought toother in the Prado, partly by the vanity 
of the nobility, who have hardly any opportunity 
except this to show themselves, but chiefly because 
there is no other drive in Madrid, or its neighbour* 
hood, it should still be remembered, that the pre- 
valent custom of using mules inste-ad of horses, 
which extends even to the royal family, and the 
great proportion of antiquated, grotesque carriages, 
eoverei with all forms of vulgar painting and ^Id- 
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iag', prevent fhis part of the exhibition from beings 
little else besides amusing to a foreigner. 

The exhibition on foot, however, in the saloon, 
and in the walks adjacent to it, is altogether di^ 
lerent The greater part of the persons, who con- 
stitute it, are women; and the national costume 
for them, which all are compelled to observe, from 
the highest to the lowest, the moment they appear 
abroad, except in a carriage, is singularly adapted 
to produce a picturesque effect^ and by its uni- 
formity, to conceal any negligence in the dress of 
an individual. So that a collection of Spanish 
women in the national costume, though taken from 
all classes, often resembles the groups, that are 
carefully and fonciful]y collected in the ballet of 
a rrand opera, to produce a stage effect 

ISut this effect is nowhere so strikingly pro- 
duced, as in the Prado of Madrid, where, above all 
others, the Spanish women delight to resort, and 
where their peculiar dress and manners can be 
best exhibited. The show they make here, is, in- 
deed, altogether unique. Their dark basquina so 
sets off &eir passionate physiognomy, and full, 
piercing eyes ; there is such grace and coquetry in 
all their movements, in their manner of wearing 
and flirting their beautiful veils, and of beckoning 
a salutation to their acquaintance with their fans, 
as well as in the neatness and skill with which 
they dress every part of their persons, and particu- 
larly their foet, that every time a stranger sees 
this vast crowd of the Prado, mingled with the 
great number of the officers of the royal guard, 
who are always there in their showy uniforms, and 
the still greater number of monks and priests, in 
their dark, severe costumes, he must be persuaded 
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anew, that it is the most beautiful moving 
ma, the world can afford. 

At about three quarters of an hour ailer sunset, 
when the crowd is the greatest, the bell of the 
neighbouring convent tolls for the angelus, or 
evening - prayer, and the long line of carriages 
stops as if by magic, while every body on fix>t be- 
comes instantly fued as a statue, and prays, or 
seems to pray, in perfect silence. The e^ct is 
very striking; for the whole of this immense 
crowd, which an instant before sent up a murmur 
like the chafing of the distant ocean, is now as still 
as the earth beneath their feet ; but in a moment 
aflerwards, the busy hum and movement begin 
again, and all gees on as gaily as befi>re. By 
eight or nine o*clock« however, even in midsum* 
mer, the multitude begins to melt away, and at 
ten, none but the ordinary passengers are met 
there ; except that sometimes, during the extreme 
heats, little parties are formed, that send for re- 
freshments and music, and protract their gay even- 
ing, on the borders of one of the fountains, until 
midnight 

N. A. RsviEw. 



CHARACTER OF BELISARTUS. 

Thk Africanus of new Rome was bom, and per- 
haps educated, among the Thracian peasants, witb> 
out any of those advantages which had formed the 
virtues of the elder and tiie younger Scipio ; a no- 
ble origin, liberal studies, and the emulation of a 
free state. The silence of a loquacious secretary 
may be admitted, to prove that the youth of Belk> 
sarins could not afford any subject of praise : he 



I, most assuredly, with Taloor and reputation, 
umong the private guards of Justinian ; and when 
his patron became emperor, the domestic was pro- 
moted to military command. Afler a bold inroad 
into Persarmenia, in which his glory was shared 
by a colleague, and his proofless was checked by 
an enemy, Belisarius repaired to the important 
station of Dara, where he first accepted the service 
of Procopius, the faithful companion and diligent 
historian of his exploits. The Mirranes of Persia 
advanced, with forty thousand of her best troops, 
to raze the fortifications of Dara ; and signified the 
day and the hour on which the citizens should 
prepare a bath fi>r his refreshment ailcr the toils 
of victory. He encountered an adversary equal to 
himself, by the new tiUe of general of the East ; 
his superior in the science of war, but much in- 
ferior in the number and quality of his troops, 
which amounted only to twenty-five thousand Ro- 
mans and strangers, relaxed in their discipline, 
and humbled by recent disasters. As the plain of 
Dara refused all shelter to stratagem and ambush, 
Belisarius protected his front with a deep trench, 
which was prolonged at first in perpendicular, and 
afterwards in parallel lines, to cover the wings of 
the cavalry advantageously posted to command the 
flanks and rear of me enemy. When the Roman 
centre was shaken, their well-timed and rapid 
charge decided the conflict : the standard of Persia 
fell ; the immortala fled ; the infantry threw away 
their bucklers, and eight thousand of the vanquish 
ed were left on the field of battie. In the next 
eampaign, Syria was invaded on the side of the 
desert ; and Belisarius, with twenty thousand men, 
hastened from Dara to the relief of the province. 
Daring the whole summer, the designs of the 

15 
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enemy were baffled by his skilful dispositions : he 
pressed their i;jBtreat, occupied each night their 
camp of the preceding day, and would have secur- 
ed a bloodless victory, if he could have resisted the 
impatience of his own troops. Their valiant pro- 
mise was faintly supported in the hour of battle ; 
the right wing was exposed by the treacherous or 
cowardly desertion of the Christian Arabs * the 
Huns, a veteran band of eight hundred warriors, 
were oppressed by superior numbers ; the flight of 
the Isaurians was intercepted ; but the Roman in- 
fimtry stood firm on t^e left, for BeUsarius himself^ 
dismounting from his horse, showed them that in- 
* trepid despair was their only safety. They turned 
their backs to the Euphrates, and their faces to 
the enemy ; innumerable arrows glanced without 
effect from the compact and shelving order of their 
bucklers ; an impenetrable line of pikes was op> 
posed to the repeated assaults of the Persian caval- 
ry; and after a resistance of many hours, the 
remaining troops were skilfully embarked under 
the shadow of the night The Persian command- 
er retired with disorder and disgrace, to answer 
a strict account uf the lives of so many soldiers 
which he had consumed in a barren victory. Bat 
the &me of Belisarius was not sullied by a defeat, 
in which alone he had saved his army from the 
consequences of their own rashness : the approach 
of peace relieved him from the guard of the eastern 
frontier ; and his conduct in £e sedition of Gon- 
■tantinofde amply discharged his obligations to the 
nnperor. When the African war became the topic 
of popular discourse and secret deliberation, each 
of the Roman generals was apprehensive, rather 
than ambitious, of the dangerous honour ; but as 
toon as Justinian had declared bis preference of 
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iuperior merit, their envy was rekindled hv the 
unanimous applause which was given to the choice 
of Belisarius. The temper of the Byzantine court 
may encourage a suspicion, that the hero was 
darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, the 
&ir and subtle Antonia, who alternately enjoyed 
the confidence and incurred the hatred of the em> 
press Theodora. The birth of Antonia was igno- 
ble ; she descended from a family of charioteers ; 
and her chastity has been stained with the foulest 
reproach. Yet she reigned with long and absolute 
power over the mind of her illustrious husband ; 
and if Antonia disdained the merit of conjugal 
fidelity, she expressed a manly friendship to Beli- 
sarius, whom '*she accompanied with undaunted 
resolution in all the hardsliips and dangers of a 
military Ufe. 



After the second victory of Belisarius, envy 
again whispered, Justinian listened, and the hero 
was recalled. ^* The remnant of the Gothic war 
was no longer worthy of his presence : a gracious 
sovereign was impatient to reward his services, 
and to consult his wisdom; and he alone wasi 
capable of defending the East against the innu- 
merable armies of Persia.** Belisarius understood 
the suspicion, and accepted the excuse, embarked 
at Ravenna his spoils and trophies, and proved, by 
his ready obedience, that such an abrupt removal 
fifom the government of Italy was not less unjiut 
than it might have been indiscreet. The emperor 
received, with honourable courtesy, both Vitiges 
and his more noble consort : and as the king of 
the Goths conformed to the Athanasian filth, he 
obtained, with a rich inheritance of lands in Asia, 
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the rank of senator and patrician. Every specta 
tor admired, without peril, the streng^th and sta- 
ture of the young barbarians ; they adored the 
majesty of the throne, and promised to shed their 
blood in the service of their benefactor. Justinian 
• deposited in the Byzantine palace the treasures of 
the Gothic monarchy. A flattering senate wad 
sometimes admitted to gaze on the magnificent 
spectacle, but it was enviously secluded from public 
view ; and the conqueror of Italy renounced, with- 
out a murmur, perhaps without a sigh, the well- 
earned honours of a second triumph. . His glory 
was indeed exalted above all external pomp ; and 
the faint and hollow praises of the court were sup- 
plied, even in a servile age, by the respect and ad- 
miration of liis country. Whenever he appeared 
in the streets and public places of Constantinople, 
Belisarius attracted and satisfied the eyes of the 
people. His lofiy stature and majestic counte- 
nance fulfilled their expectations of an hero ; the 
meanest of his fellow-citizens were emboldened by 
his gentle and gracious demeanour ; and the mar- 
tial train whicli attended his footsteps left his 
person more accessible than in a day of battle. 
Seven thousand horsemen, matchless for beauty 
and valour, were maintained in the service, and at 
the private expense, of the general. Their prowess 
was always conspicuous in single combats, or in 
the foremost ranks; and both parties confessed, 
that in the siege of Rome, the guards of Belisarius 
had alone vanquished the barbarian host. Their 
numbers were continually augmented by the bravest 
and most faithful of the enemy ; and his fortunate 
'Captives the Vandals, the Moors, and the Goths, 
emulated the attachment of his domestic followers. 
By the union of liberality and justice, he acquired 
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Ae love of the soldiers, without alienating^ the «£. 
fectious of the people. The sick and wounded were 
relieved with medicines and money, and still mcxre 
efficaciously by the loving visits and smiles of their 
eommandcr. The loss of a. weapon or a horse was 
instantly repaired, and each deed of valour was 
rewarded by the rich and honourable gifts of 4 
bracelet or a collar, which were rendered more 
precious by the judgment of BcUsarius. He was 
endeared to the husbandmen by the peace and 
plenty which they enjoyed under the shadow of 
his standard. Instead of being injured, the country 
was enriched by the march of the Roman armies ; 
and such was the rigid discipline of their camp, 
that not an apple was gathered from the tree, not 
a path could be traced in the fields of corn., Beli- 
sarins was chaste and sober. In the license of a 
military life, none could boast that they had seen 
him uitozicated with wine: the most beautiful 
captives of Gothic or Vandal race were offered to 
his embraces, but he turned aside from their 
charms, and the husband of Antonia was never 
suspected of violating the laws of conjugal fidelity. 
The spectator and historian of his exploits has ob- 
served, that amidst the perils of war, he was daring 
without rashness, prudent without fear, slow or 
rapid according to the exigencies of the moment ; 
that in the deepest distress, he was animated by 
real or apparent hope, but that he was modest and 
humble in the most prosperous fortune. By these 
virtues, he equalled or excelled the ancient masters 
of the military art Victory by sea and land at- 
tended his arms. He subdued Africa, Italy, and 
the adjacent islands, led away captives the sucoes. 
sors of Grenseric and Theodoric, filled Constanti- 
nople with the spoils of their palaces, and in the 
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Mfmoe of six yean recovered half the provinoes of 
thfi western empire. In his fame and merit, in 
wealth and power, he remained without a rival, 
tile first of the Roman subjects : the voice of envy 
could only magnify his dangerous importance; 
and the emperor might applaud liis own discern- 
ing spirit, which had discovered and raised the 
genius of Belisarius. 

Gibbon. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF MEDIOCRITY. 

Among many parallels which men of imagina- 
tion have drawn between the natural and moral 
state of the world, it has been observed, that hap- 
piness, as well as virtue, consists in mediocrity ; 
that to avoid every extreme is necessary, even to 
him tiiat has no other care than to pass through 
the present state with ease and safety ; and that 
the middle path is the road of security ; on either 
side of which are not only the pitfalls of vice, but 
the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Qeobulus the Lindian, 
/lerpov aptarov, Mediocrity is hestf has been long 
considered an universal princi[de, extended through 
the whole compass of life and nature. The ex- 
perience of every age seems to have given it new 
confirmation, and to show that nothmg, however 
specious or alluring, is pursued with propriety, or 
enjoyed with safety, beyond certain limits. 

Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be 
considered as the most solid and durable of all ter- 
restrial advantages, are found, when they exceed 
the middle point, to draw the possessor into many 
calamities, easily avoided by others that have been 
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less bountifully enridied or adorned. We see every 
day women perish with infamy, by hd.ving been 
too willing to set their beauty to show ; and others, 
though not with equal guilt or misery, yet with 
very sharp remorse, languishing in decay, neglect, 
and obscurity, for having rated their youthful 
charms at too high a price ; and, indeed, if the 
opinion of Bacon be thought to deserve much re- 
gard, very few sighs would be vented for eminent 
and superlative elegance of form : ** for beautiful 
women," says he, '* are seldom of any great 'ac- 
c(»nplishments, because they, for the most part, 
study behaviour rather than virtue." 

Health and vigour, and a happy constitution of 
the corporeal frame, are of absolute necessity to 
the enjoyment of the comforts and to the per- 
formance of the duties of life, and requisite in yet 
a greater measure to the accomplishment of any 
dihmg illustrious or distinguished; yet even these, 
if we can judge by their apparent consequences, 
are sometimes not very beneficial to those on whom 
they are most libetally bestowed. They that fre- 
quent the chambers of the sick will generally find 
Ui6 sharpest pains and most stubborn maladies 
among them whom confidence of the force of na- 
ture formerly betrayed to negligence and irregu- 
larity ; and that superfluity of strength, which was 
at once their boast and their snare, has oflen, in 
the latter part of life, no other effect than that it 
continues them long in impotence and anguish. 

These gifts of nature are, however, always bless- 
ings in themselves, and to be acknowledged with 
gratitude to him that gives them ; since they are 
not, in their regular and legitimate effects, pro- 
ductive of corruption or idle negligence ; and as 
there is little danger of pursuing them with too 
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gence can hope to procure them, the uncertainty 
of their influence upon onr lives is mentioned, not 
to depreciate their real value, but to repress the 
discontent and envy to which the want of them 
often gives occasion in those who do not enough 
suspect their own frailty, nor consider how much 
less is the calamity of not possessing great powers, 
than of not using them aright 

Of all those Uiings that make us superior to 
others, there is none so much within the reach of 
our endeavours as riches, nor any thing more 
eagerly or constantly desired. Poverty is an evil 
always in our view, an evil comf^icated with so 
many circumstances of uneasiness and vexation, 
, that every man is studious to avoid it Some< 
degree of riches is therefore required, that we may 
be exempt from the gripe of necessity ; when this 
purpose is once attained, we naturally wish for 
more, that the evil which is regarded with so much 
horror may be yet at k greater distance from us ; 
as he that has once felt or dreaded the paw of a 
savage will not be at rest till they are parted by 
some barrier, which may take away the possibility 
of a second attack. 

To this point, if fear be not unreasonably in- 
dulged, Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse to 
extend his mediocrity. But it almost always hap^ 
pens that the man who grows rich changes hn 
notions of poverty, states his wants by some new 
measure, and, from flying the enemy that pursued 
him, bends his endeavours to overtake those whom 
he sees before him. The power of gratifying his 
appetites increases their demands; a thousand 
wishes crowd in upon him, importunate to be 
satisfied, and vanity and ambition open prospects 
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to desire, which Btill grow wider, as they are more 
eontemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds; 
an eagerness for increase of possessions delup^es 
the soul ; and wo sink into the gulf of insatiabihty, 
only because we do not sufficiently consider that 
all real need is very soon supplied, and all real 
danger of its invasion easily precluded ; that the 
claims of vanity, being without limits, must be 
denied at last ; and that tlie pain of repressing 
them is less pungent before they have been long 
accustomed to compliance. 

Whosoever shall look heedfuUy upon those who 
are eminent for their riches will not think their 
condition such as that he should hazard his quiet, 
and much less his virtue, to obtain it ; for all that 
great wealth generally gives above a moderate 
S>rtune is more room for the freaks of caprice, 
and more privilege for ignorance and vice, a 
quicker succession of flatteries, and a larger circle 
of voluptuousness. ^ 

There is one reason, seldom remarked, which 
makes riches less desirable. Too much wealth is 
very frequently the occasion of poverty. He whom 
the wantonness of abundance has once sofWned 
"easily sinks into neglect of his affairs ; and he that 
thinks he can afibrd to be negligent is not ^ from 
being poor. He will soon be involved in perplezi* 
ties which his inexperience will render unsur* 
monntable; he will fly for help to those whose 
interest it is that he should be more distressed, and 
will be at last torn to pieces by the vultures that 
always hover over fortunes in decay. 

When the plains of India were burned up by a 
long continuance of drought, Hainet and Raschid, 
two neighbouring shepherds, faint with thirst. 
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stood at the common boundary of their grounds, 
with their flocks and herds panting round them, 
and in extremity of distress prayed for water. On 
a sudden, the air was becalmed, the birds ceased 
to chirp, and the flocks to bleat They turned their 
eyes every way; and saw a being of mighty sta- 
ture advancing through the valley, whom they 
knew, upon his nearer approach, to be the Genius 
of Distribution. In one hand he held the sheaves 
of plenty, and in the other the sabre of destruction. 
The shepherds stood trembling, and would have 
retired beibre him ; but he called to them with a 
voice gentle as the breeze that plays in the evening 
among tlie spices of Sabea : — ^* Fly not from your 
benefactor, children of the dust! I am come to 
oflfer you gifts, which only your own folly can 
make vain. You here pray ror water, and water 
I will bestow ; let me know with how much you 
will be satisficKi : speak not rashly ; consider that, 
of whatever can be enjoyed by the body, excess is 
no less dangerous than scarcity. When you re- 
member the pain of thirst, do not forget the danger 
of Buflbcation. Now, Hamet, tell me your re- 
quest" 

** O Being, kind and beneficent," says Hamet, 
** let thine eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a 
little brook, which in summer shall never be dry, 
and in winter never overflow." ** It is granted," 
replies the genius ; and immediately he opened tho 
ground with the sabre, and a fountain bubbling up 
under their feet, scattered its rills over the mea- 
dows; the flowers renewed their fragrance, the 
trees spread a greener foliage, and the flocks and 
herds quenched their thirst 

Then, turning to Raschid, the genius invited 
him likewise to offer his petition. **I request," 
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wtLyn Rasehid, **that thou wilt torn the Ganges 
throuffh my grounds, with all his waters, and all 
their inhabitants.** Hamet was struck with the 
greatness of his neighbour's sentiments, and secret- 
fy repined in his heart that he had not made the 
same petition before him, when the genius spoke : 
** Rash man, be not insatiable ! remember, to thee 
that is nothing which thou canst not use ; and how 
are thy wants greater than the wants of Hamet 7" 
Raschid repeated his desire, and pleased himself 
with the mean appearance that Hamet would make 
in the presence of the proprietor of the Ganges. 
The genius then retired towards the river, and 
the two shepherds stood waiting the event. As 
Raschid was looking with contempt upon his neigh- 
bour, on a sudden was heard the roar of torrents, 
and they found by the mighty stream that the 
mounds of the Ganges were broken. The flood roll. 
ed forward into the lands of Raschid, his plantations 
were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he was swept 
•.way before it, and a crocodile devoured him. 

Johnson. 



SIB HENRT VANE, THE YOUNGER. 

Sib, Harrt Vane was a man of great natural 
parts, and of a very profound dissimulation, of a 
quick conception, and very ready, sharp, and 
weighty expression. He had an unusual aspect, 
which, though it might naturally proceed botli 
flnm his father and mother, neither of which were 
beautiful persons, yet made men think there was 
something in him of extraordinary ; and his whole 
life made good that imagination. Within a very 
short time after hia return from his studies in 
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Magdalen College in Oxford, where, though he 
was under the care of a very worthy tutor, he Kved 
not with great exactness, he spent some little time 
in France, and more in Geneva; and, ailer his 
return to England, contracted a full prejudice nnd 
bitterness against the church, botli against tlic 
form of the government and the Liturgy ; which 
was generally in great reverdnce, even with man}' 
of those who were not friends to the other. In tliis 
giddiness, which tlicn much displeased, or seemed 
to displease, his father, who still appeared highly 
conformable, and exceeding sharp against those 
who were not, he transported himself into New 
England, a colony within few years planted by a 
mixture of all religions, which disposed the profesp- 
ors to dislike the government of the church, who 
were qualified by the king's charter to choose 
their own government and governors, under the 
obligation " that every man should take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy," which all the first 
planters did, when they received their charter, be- 
fore they transported themselves from hence, nor 
was tliere in many years the least scruple amongst 
them of complying with those obligations ; so far 
men were, in the infancy of their schism, from 
refusing to take lawful oaths. He was no soonbr 
landed there, but his parts made him quickly taken 
notice of, and very probably his quality, being the 
eldest son of a privy-counsellor, might give him 
some advantage; insomuch that, when the next 
season came for the election of their magistrates, 
he was chosen their governor ; in which place he 
had so ill fortune (his working and unquiet fancy 
raising and infusing a thousand scruples of con- 
science, which they had not brought over with 
them, nor heard of before) that he unsatisfied with 
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them, and they with him, he transported himself 
into England, having sowed such seed of dissension 
there, as grew up too prosperously, and miserably 
divided the poor colony into several factions, and 
divisions, and persecutions of each other, which 
still continue to the great prejudice of that planta- 
tion : insomuch as some of them, upon the ground 
of the first expedition, liberty of ccmscicnce, have 
withdrawn tliemsclves from their jurisdiction, and 
obtained other charters from the king, by which, 
in other forms of government, they have enlarged 
their plantation within new limits adjacent to tlie 
other. He was no sooner returned into England 
than he seemed to be much reformed irom his ex- 
travagancies, and, with his father^s approbation 
and direction, married a lady of good family ; and 
by his father's credit with the Earl of Northum- 
berland, who was high admiral of England, was 
joined presently . and jointly with Sir William 
Russel in the ofRce of treasurer of the navy^(a 
place of great trust and profit), which he equally 
ahared with the other, and seemed a man well 
satisfied and composed to the government When 
his father received the disobligation from the Lord 
StrafiTord, by his being created Baron of Raby, the 
house and land of Vane (which title he had pro- 
mised himself, but it was unluckily cast upon the 
earl, purely out of contempt of Vane), they sucked 
in all the thoughts of revenge imaginable, and 
firom thence the son betook himself to the friend, 
ship of Mr. Pym, and all other discontented or se- ' 
ditious peraons, and contributed all that intelligence 
(which ^ill hereafter be mentioned, as he himself 
will often be) that designed the ruin of the earl, 
and which grafted him in the entire confidence 
of those who promoted the same ; so that nothing 
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was conoeaied from him, though it is believed thai 

he communicated his own thoughts to very few. 

* « * * » 

He was indeed a man of extraordinary parts, a 
pleasant wit, and a great understanding, which 
pierced into and discerned the purposes of other 
men with wonderful sagacity, whilst he had him- 
self vuhum clausum, that no man could make a 
guess of what he intended. He was of a temper 
not to be moved, and of rare dissimulation, and 
could comply when it was not seasonable to con- 
tradict, without losing ground by the condescen- 
sion; and if he were not superior to Mr. Hambden, 
he was inferior to no other man in all mysterious 
artifices. There need no more be said of his ability, 
thjEin that he was chosen to cozen and deceive a 
whole nation, which was thought to excel in craft 
and cunning : which he did with notable pregnancy 
and dexterity, and prevailed with a people, that 
could not otherwise be gained upon than by ad« 
vancing that idol Presbytery, to sacrifice their 
peace, their interest, and their fiiith, to the erect- 
ing a power and authority that resolved to perse* 
cute Presbytery to an extirpation, and in process 
of time, very near brought their purpose to pass. 

Clakendon. 



CHARACTER OF SAVAGE. 

Such was the life and death of Richard Savage, 
a man equally distinguished by his virtues and 
vices ; and at once remarkable for his weakness 
and abilities. 

He was of a middling stature, of a thin habit 
of body, a long visage, coarse features, and mefam 
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choly aspect, of a grave and manly deportment, a 
solemn dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer 
acquaintance, soflened into an engaging easiness 
of manners. His walk was slow, and his voice 
tremulous and moumfuL He was easily excited 
to smiles, but very seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and active. His judgment was accurate, his ap- 
prehension quick, and his memory so tenacious, 
that he was frequently observed to know what he 
had learned from others, in a short time, better 
than those by whom he was informed ; and could 
frequently recollect incidents, with all their combi-> 
nation of circumstances, which few would have 
regarded at the present time, but which the quick- 
ness of his apprehension impressed upon him ; he 
had the peculiar felicity that his attention never 
deserted him ; he was present to every object, and 
regardful of the most trifling occurrences. He 
had the art of escaping from his own reflections, 
and accommodating himself to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the small time which 
he spent in visible endeavours to acquire it He 
mingled in cursory conversation with the same 
steadiness of attention as others apply to a lecture ; 
and, amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, 
lost no new idea that was started, nor any hint 
that could be improved. He had therefore made 
in coffee-houses the same proficiency as others in 
tlieir closets : and it is remarkable, that the wri- 
tings of a man of little education and little reading 
have an air of learning scarcely to be found in any 
other performances, but which perhaps as often 
obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with 
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regard fo writings and to men. Tlie knowledge 
of life was indeed his chief attainment ; and it is 
not without some satisfaction, that I can produce 
the suffrage of Savage in favour of human nature, 
of which he never appeared to entertain such 
odious ideas as some, who perhaps had neither his 
Judgment nor experience, havQ published, either 
m ostentation of their sagacity, vindication of their 
crimes, or gratification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
coilversation, of which he knew how to practise all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but 
at once modest and easy, open and respectful ; his 
language was vivacious and elegant, and equally 
happy upon grave or humorous subjects. He was 
equally censured for not knowing when to retire ; 
but that was not the defect of his judgment, but of 
his fortune : when he lefl his company, he used 
frequently to spend the remaining part of the night 
in the street, or at least was abandoned to gloomy 
reflections, which it is not strange that he delayed 
as long as he could ; and sometimes forgot that he 
gave others pain to avoid it himselfl 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his abili- 
ties for the direction of his own conduct : an ir- 
regular and dissipated manner of life had made 
him the slave of every passion that happened to 
be excited by the presence of its object, and that 
slavery to his passions reciprocally produced a lifo 
irregidar and dissipated. He was not master of 
his own motions, nor could promise any thing for 
the next day. 

With regard to his economy, nothing can be 
added to the relation of his life. He appeared to 
think himself bom to be supported by others, and 
dispensed from all necessity of providing for him 
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self; he therefore neYer prosecuted any scheme of 
advantage, nor endeavoured even to secure the 
profits which his writings might have afforded 
him. His temper was, in consequence of the 
dominion of his passions, uncertain and caprici* 
<His; he was easily engaged, and easily disgusted; 
but he is accused of retaining his hatred, more 
tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and prin* 
ciple, and always ready to perform offices of hu- 
manity; but when he was provoked (and very 
small offences were sufficient to provoke him) he 
would prosecute his revenge with the utmost acri- 
mony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for, 
though he was zealous in the support or vindica- 
tion of those whom he loved, yet it was always 
dangerous to trust him, because he considered 
himself as discharged by the first quarrel from all 
ties of honour or gratitude, and would betray those 
secrets which in the warmth of confidence had 
been imparted to him. This practice drew upon 
him an universal accusation of ingratitude : nor 
can it be denied that he was very ready to set him- 
self free firom the load of an obligation ; for he 
could not bear to conceive himself in a state of 
dependence, his pride being equally powerful with 
his other passions, and appearing* in the form of 
insolence at one time, and of vanity at another. 
Vanity, the most innocent species of pride, was 
most frequently predominant : he could not easily 
leave off when he had once begun to mention 
himself or his works ; nor ever read his verses 
^ witliout stealing his eyes from the page, to dis- 
cover in the faces of his audience how they were 
affected by any favourite passage. 
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A kinder name than that of vanity oiig^ht to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always 
careful to separate his own merit from every other 
man^s, and to reject that praise to which he had 
no claim. He did not ibrget, in mentioning his 
performances, to mark every line that had been 
suggested or amended ; and was so accurate, as to 
relate that the owed three words in the Wanderer 
to the advice of his friends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little 
reason; his accounts, though not indeed always 
the same, were generally consistent. When he 
loved any man, he suppressed all his faults ; and 
when he had been offended by him, concealed all 
his virtues : but his characters were generally true, 
80 far as he proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, 
that his partiality might have sometimes the effect 
of&lsehood. ' 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, 
truth, and justice : he knew very well the necessity 
of goodness to the present and ^turc happiness of 
muikind ; nor is there perhaps any writer, who 
has less endeavoured to please by flattering the 
appetites, or perverting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to 
influence mankind in any other character, if one 
piece which he had resolved to suppress be except- 
ed, he has very little to fear from the strictest 
moral or religious censure. And tliough he may 
not be altogether secure against the objections of 
the critic, it must however be acknowledged, that 
his works are the productions of a genius truly 
poetical ; and, what many writers who have been 
more lavishly applauded cannot boast, that they 
have an original air, which has no resemblance to 
any foregoing writer; that the versification and 
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Benttments have a cast peculiar to themselves^ 
which no man can imitate with success, because 
what was nature in Savage would in another be 
affectation. It must be confessed, that- his de- 
scriptions are striking, his images animated, his 
fictions justly imagined, and his allegories artfully 
pursued ; that his diction is elevated, though some- 
times forced, and his nupibers sonorous and ma- 
jestic, though frequently sluggish and encumbered. 
Of his style, the general fault is harshness, and its 
general excellence is digiiity ; of his sentiments, 
the prevailing beauty is smiplicity, and uniformity 
the prevailing defect 

For his life or for his writings, none who can- 
didly consider his fortune will think an apology 
either necessary, or difficult If he was not always 
sufficiently instructed on his subject, his know- 
ledge was at least greater than could have been 
attuned by others in the same state. If his works 
were sometimes unfinished, accuracy cannot rea- 
sonably be exacted from a man oppressed with 
want, which he has no hope of relieving but by a 
speedy publication. The insolence and resent- 
ment of which he is accused were not easily to be 
avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpetual 
hardships, and constrained hourly to return the 
spurns of contempt, and suppress the insolence of 
prosperity ; and vanity surely may be readily par- 
doned in him, to whom his me afforded no other 
comforts than barren praises, and the conscious- 
ness of having deserved them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, who 
have slumbered away their time on the down of 
plenty ; nor will any wise man presmne to say, 
** Had I been in Savage's condition, I should have 
lived or written better than Savage.** 
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Thig Tektion will not be whollj without its nse^ 
if those who languish under any port of his sufier- 
inffs shaU be enabled to fortify their patience, by 
reflecting that they feel only those afflictions from 
which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; 
or those, who, in confidence of superior capacities 
or attainments, disregard the common maxims of 
life, shall be reminded, that nothing will supply 
the want of prudence, and that negligence and 
irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge 
useless, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 

Johnson. 



THE COMFORTS OF A VOYAGE. 

Imaginative ^reader I have you ever been in a 
gale of wind on the edge of the Bay of Biscay? If 
not, and you are fond of variety, it is really worth 
your while to take a trip to Lisbon or Madeira for 
the chance of meeting with one. Calculate your 
season well in December or January, when the 
south-wester has properly set in, and you will find 
it one of the finest and most uncomfortable things 
in the world. My gale lasted from Sunday till 
Wednesday evening, which is somewhat long per- 
haps for amusement, but it gave ample room for 
observation and philosophy. I think I still hear 
that ineffable hubbub of plates and glasses break- 
in|^, chairs and tables falling, women screaming* 
sailors piping, officers swearing, the wind whis- 
tling, and the sea roaring, which awakened me 
about two o'clock on Monday morning, from one 
of those sweet dreams, wherein, through infinite 
changes and indistinct combinations of imagery, 
thy loved form, Eugenia, for ever prevails in its 
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Teal and natural beauty. The Atlantic was gusli* 
ing in throufirh my port, in a very refreshing man- 
ner, find ebbing and flowing under and around my 
bed with every roll of the ship. My clothes were 
floating on the fiioe of the waters. I turned to 
dleep again, but the sea came with tiiat awful dead 
sledge-hammer beat, which makes a landsman's 
heart tremble, and the impertinent quotation of 
flome poor scholar in the next cabin, about quatuor 
aut septem digitos, brushed every atom of Morphic 
dust from my eyes. I sat bolt upright, and for 
some time contemplated, by the glimmering of the 
sentry's lantern, the huge disarray of my pretty 
den ; I fished for my clothes, but they were bath- 
ing ; I essayed to rise, but I could find no resting 
place fi>r the sdie of a rheumatic feot However, I 
was somewhat consoled by a sailor, who came to 
bale out the water at daybreak ; — "• A fine breeze, 
sir, only it's dead on end for us ; and to be sure, I 
minds the Apollo and thirty-two marchantmen 
were lost somewhere in tl\ese here parts." It was 
kindly meant of Jack, no doubt, though be was 
cut of his latitude by eight degrees at least 

CoLERinox. 



THE RIOHT OF DISCOVERY VINDICATED. 

Thus were the European worthies who first 
discovered America dearly^ entitled to the soil ; 
and not only entitled to the soil, but likewise to 
the eternal thanks of these> infidel savages, fi>r 
having come so far, endured so many perils by sea 
and land, and taken such unwearied pains, ror no 
otiier purpose but to improve their forlorn, uncivil- 
heed, and heathenish condition — for having made 
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them aoquainted with the comforts of life — fist 
haying introdac^ among them the light of reli- 
gion ; and, finally, for having harried them out of 
Uie world, to enjoy its reward ! 

But as argument is never so well auderstood hf 
us selfish mortals, as when it comes home to our- 
selves, and as I am particularly anxious that this 
question should be put to rest ibr ever, I will sup- 
pose a parallel case, by way of arousing the candid 
attention of my readers. 

Let us suppose then, that the inhabitants of the 
moon, by astonishing advancement in science, and 
by a profound insight into that ineffable lunar phi> 
losophy, the mere Bickerings of which have of late 
years dazzled the feeble optics, and addled the 
shallow brains of the good people of our globe — ^let 
us suppose, I say, that the inhabitants of the moon, 
by these means, had arrived at such a command 
of their energies, such an enviable state of perfect- 
ibility, as to control the elements, and navigate the 
boundless regions of space. Let us suppose a roving 
crew of these soaring philosophers, in the course 
of an aerial voyage of discovery among the stars, 
should chance to alight upon this outlandish planet 

And here I beg my readers will not have the 
uncharitableness to smile, as is too frequently the 
fiiult of volatile readers, when perusing the grave 
speculations of philosophers. I am ^r from in- 
dulging in any sportive vein at present ; nor is the 
supposition I have been making so wild as many 
may^ deem it. It has long been a very serious ana 
anxious question with me, and many a time and 
oft, in the course of my overwhelming cares and 
contrivances for the welfare and protection of this 
my native planet, have I lain awake whole nights, 
debating in my mind whether it were most proba- 
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Ue we should first discoYer and civilize the moan» 
or the moon discover and civilize our globe. Nei- 
ther would the prodigy of sailing in the air and 
cruising among the stars be a whit more astonish- 
ing and incomprehensible to us, than was the 
European mystery of navigating floating castles 
through the world of waters to the simple savaffea. 
We have already discovered the ait of coastmg 
along the aerial shores of our planet, by means of 
baUoons, as the savages had of venturing along 
their coasts in canoes ; and the disparity between 
the former and the aerial vehicles of the philoso- 
phers from the moon, might not be greater than 
that between the bark canoes of the savages and 
the mighty ships of their discoverers. 

I might here pursue an endless cham of similar 
speculations; but as they would be unimportant 
to my subject, I abandon them to my reader, par- 
ticularly if he be a philosopher, as matters well 
worthy his attentive consideration. 

To return then to my supposition — ^let us sup- 
pose that the aerial visitants I have mentioned, 
possessed of vastly superior knowledge to ourselves, 
that is to say, possessed of superior knowledge in 
the art of extermination — riding on hippogriffs — 
defended with impenetrable armour — armed with 
concentrated sunbeams, and provided with vast 
engines to hurl enormous moon-stones : in short, 
let us suppose them, if our vanity will permit the 
supposition, as superior to us in knowledge, and 
consequently in power, as the Europeans were to 
the Indians when they first discovered them. All 
this is very possible; it is only our self-sufficiency 
that makes us think otherwise ; and I warrant the 
poor savages, before they had any knowledge of 
the white men, armed in all the terrors of glitter- 
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ing steel and tremendous gunpowder, were as per- 
fectly convinced that they themselves were the 
wisest, the most virtuous, powerful, and perfect 
of created beings, as are, at this present moment, 
the lordly inhabitants of old England, the volatile 
populace of France, or even the self-satisfied citi- 
zens of this most enlightened republic. 

Let us suppose, moreover, that the aerial yoy« . 
agers, finding this planet to be nothing but a howl* 
ing wilderness, inhabited by us poor savages and 
wild beasts, shall take formal possession of it, in 
the name of his most gracious and philosophic 
excellency the man in the moon. Finding, how« 
ever, that their numbers are incompetent to hold 
it in complete subjection, on account of the fero- 
cious barbarity of its inhabitants ; they shall take 
our worthy President, the King of England, the 
Emperor of Hayti, the mighty Buonaparte, and 
the great King of Bantam, and returning to their 
native planet, shall carry them to court, as were 
the Indian chiefs led about as spectacles in the 
courts of Europe. 

Then, making such obeisance as the etiquette 
of the court requires, they shall address the puis- 
sant man in the moon in, as near as I can conjee- 
ture, the following terms : — 

" Most serene and mighty potentate, whose do> 
minions extend as far as the eye can reach, who 
rideth on the Great Bear, useth the sun as a look- 
ing-glass, and maintaineth unrivalled control over 
tides, madmen, and sea-crabs; we thy liege sab- 
jects have just returned fi'om a voyage of discovery, 
in the course of which we have landed and taken 
possession of that obscure little dirty planet, which 
thou beholdest at a distance. The five uncouth 
monsters, which we have brought in this au^rogt 
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presenoe, were once very important chiefs amqng 
their feUow-savages, who are a race of beings 
totally destitate of the common attributes of hu- 
manity ; and differing in every thing from the in- 
habitants of the moon, inasmuch as they carry 
their heads upon their shoulders, instead of under 
their arms — ^have two eyes instead of one — are 
utterly destitute of tails, and are of a variety of 
unseemly complexions, particularly of a horrible 
whiteness, instead of pea-green. 

** We have moreover found these miserable sa- 
vages sunk into a state of the utmost ignorance 
and depravity, every man shamelessly living with 
his own wife, and rearing his own children, instead 
of indulging In that community of wives enjoined 
by the law of nature, as expounded by the philoso- 
phers of the moon. In a word, they have scarcely 
a gleam of true philosophy among them, but are, 
in fact, utter heretics, ignoramuses and barbarians. 
Taking compassion, therefore, on the sad condition 
of these sublunary wretches, we have endeavoured, 
while we remained on their planet, to introduce 
among them the light of reason — and the comforts 
of the moon. We have treated them to mouthfuls 
of moonshine, and draughts of nitrous oxyde, which 
they swallowed with incredible voracity, particu- 
larly the females; and we have likewise endea- 
voured to instil into them the precepts of lunar 
philosophy. We have insisted upon their renounc- 
ing the contemptible shackles of religion and com- 
mon sense, and adoring the profound, omnipotent, 
and all perfect energy, and the ecstatic, immutable, 
immovable, perfection. But such was the unparal- 
leled obstinacy of these wretched savap^es, that 
they persisted in cleaving to their wives and 
adhnring to theur religion, and absolutely set at 
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naught the rablime doctrines of the moon — nay 
among other abominable heresies, they eyen went 
so &.r as blasphemously to declare that this ineffa- 
ble planet was made of nothing more nor less than 
green cheese !" 

At these words the great man in the moon 
(being a very profound philosopher) shall fall into 
a terrible passion, and possessing equal authority 
over things that do not belong to him, as did whi- 
lome his holiness the Pope, shall forthwith issue a 
formidable bull — specifying, " That whereas a cer- 
tain crew of lunatics have lately discovered and 
taken possession of a newly discovered planet 
called Uie earth ; and that whereas it is inhabited 
by none but a race of two-legged animals that 
carry their heads on their shoulders instead of 
under their arms — cannot talk the lunatic lan- 
guage — have two eyes instead of one — are desti- 
tute of tails, and of a horrible whiteness, instead 
of pea-green ; therefore, and for a variety of other 
excellent reasons, they are considered incapable of 
possessing any property in the planet they infest, 
and the right and title to it are confirmed to its 
original discoverers. — And furthermore, the colo- 
nists who are now about to depart to the aforesaid 
planet, are authorized and commanded to use every 
means to convert these infidel savages from the 
darkness of Christianity, and make them thorough 
and absolute lunatics. 

In consequence of this benevolent bull, philo- 
sophic benefactors go to work with hearty zeaL 
They seize upon our fertile territories, scourge vm 
from our rightful possession, relieve us firom our 
wives ; and when we are unreasonable enough to 
complain, they will turn upon us and say, **MiMr- 
able barbarians! uzigratefiil wretches! — ham we 
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not come thousands of miles to improve your 
worthless planet? — ^have we not fed you with 
moonshine? — have we not intoxicated yon with 
nitrous oxyde ? — does not our moon g^ve you light 
every day^? — and have you the baseness to mur- 
mur, when we claim a pitifnl return for all these 
benefits?** But finding that we not only persist, 
in absolute contempt of their reasoning, and dis- 
belief in their philosophy, but even go so far as 
darinsply to defend our property, their patience shall 
be exhausted, and they shall resort to their su- 
perior powers of argument — hunt us with hippo- 
gtiSst transfix us with concentrated sunbeams, 
demolish our cities with moon-stones ; until having, 
by main force, converted us to the true faith, they 
shall graciously permit us to exist in the torrid 
deserts of Arabia, or the frozen regions of Lapland, 
there to enjoy the blessings of civilization, and the 
charms of lunar philosophy — ^in much the same 
manner as the reformed and enlightened savages 
of this country ore kindly suffered to inhabit the 
inhospitable forests of the north, or the impenetra- 
ble wildernesses of South America. 

W. Irving. 



A^ OLD BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT. 

No man is a sincerer friend to innocent pleasan- 
try, or more desirous of promoting it, than myself. 
Raillery of every kind, provided it be confined 
within due bounas, is, in my opinion, an excellent 
ingredient in conversation ; I am never displeased, 
if I can contribute to the harmless mirth of the 
company, by being myself the subject of it : but, 
in good truth, I have neither a fbrtone, a ccnstita- 
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tton, nor a temper that will enable me to chuckle 
and Bhake my sides, while I suffer more from the 
festivity of my friends than the spleen or malice 
of enemies could possibly inflict on me : nor do I 
see any reason why I should so far move the 
mirthful indignation of the ladies as to be teased 
and worried to death in mere sport, for no earthly 
reason but that I am what the world calls an old 
bachelor. 

The female part of my acquaintance entertain 
an odd opinion, that a bachelor is not, in fact, a 
rational animal ; at least, that he has not the sense 
of feeling in common with the rest of mankind ; 
that a iMLchelor may be beaten like a stockfish ; 
that you may thrust pins into his legs, and wring 
him by the nose.: in short, that you cannot take 
too many liberties with a bachelor. I am at a loss 
to conceive on what foundation these romping phi- 
losophers have grounded their hypothesis, though, 
at the same time, I am a melancholy proof of its 
existence, as well as of its absurdity. 

A friend of mine, whom I frequently visit, has 
a wife and three daughters, the youngest of which 
has persecuted me these ten years. These ingfe- 
nious young ladies have not only found out Uie 
sole end and purpose of my being themselves, but 
have likewise communicated their discovery to all 
the girls in the neighbourhood : so that if they 
happen at any time to be apprized of my coming 
(which I take all possible care to prevent), they 
immediately dispatch half a dozen cards to their 
faithful allies, to beg the favour of their company 
to drink coffee, and help to tease Mr. Ironside. 
Upon these occasions, my entry into the room is 
sometimes obstructed by a cord fastened acrofls 
the bottom of the doorcase : which, as I am little 
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near-Bighted, I seldoin discoyer, till it has broaifht 
me upon my knees before them. While I am 
employed in brushing the dust fiom my black 
rollers, or chafing my broken shins, my wig is 
suddenly conveyed away, and either stufTed be- 
hind the looking-glass, or tossed from the one to 
the other so dexterously and with such velocity, 
that, ailer many a fruitless attempt to recover it, I 
am obliged to sit down bare-headed, to the great 
diversion of the spectators. The last time I found 
myself in these distressful circumstances, the eldest 
girl, a sprightly mischievous jade, stepped briskly 
up to me, and promised to restore my wig, if I 
would play her a tune on a small flute she held in 
her hand. I innocently applied it to my lips, and 
blowing lustily into it, to my inconceivable sur- 
prise, was immediately choked and blinded with a 
cloud of soot, that issued from every hole in the 
instrument The younger part of the company 
declared I had not executed the condition, and re- 
fused to surrender my wi? ; but the father, who 
has a rough kind of facetiousness about him, in- 
sisted on Its being delivered up, and protested that 
he never knew the black joke better performed in 
his life. 

I am naturally a quiet inoffensive animal, and 
not easily ruffled, yet I shall never submit to these 
indignities with patience, till I am satisfied I de- 
serve them. Even the old maids of my acquaint- 
ance, who, one would think, might have a fellow 
feeling for a brother in distress, conspire with their 
nieces to harass and torment me: and it is not 
many nights since Miss Diana Grizzle utterly 
spoiled the only superfine suit I have in the world, 
by pinning the skirts of it together with a red-hot 
poker. I own my resentment of this iiijury was 
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■o itran;, that I determined to punish it by kiss- 
ing the offender, which in cool blood I should 
never have attempted. The satisfaction, however, 
which I obtained by this imprudent revenge, was 
much like what a man of honour feels on finding 
himself run through the body by the scoundrel 
who has offended him. My upper lip was trans- 
fixed with a large corking pin, which in the scuffle 
she had conveyed into her mouth ; and I doubt not 
that I shall carry the memorem labris notam (the 
mark of this Judas kiss) fi'om an old maid to the 
grave with me. 

These misfortunes, or others of the same kind, 
I encoimter daily : but at these seasons of the 
year, which give a sanction to this kind of prac- 
tical wit, and when every man thinks he has a 
right to entertain himself at his friend*s expense, 
I live in hourly apprehensions of more mortiiying 
adventures. No miserable dunghill cock, devoted 
a victim to the wanton cruelty of the mob, would 
be more terrified at the approach of a Shrove 
Tuesday, were he endued with human reason and 
forecast, than I am at the approach of a merry 
Christmas or the first of April. No longer ago 
than last Thursday, which was the latter of these 
festivals, I was pestered with mortifying presents 
firom the ladies; obliged to pay the carriage of 
half a dozen oyster barrels stuffed with brickbats, 
and ten packets by the post containing nothing 
but old newspapers. But what vexed me most 
was the being sent fifly miles out of town, on that 
day, by a counterfeit express from a dying relation. 

I could not help reflecting, with a sigh, on the 
resemblance between the imaginary grievance of 

rK>r Tom, in the tragedy of Lear, and those which 
really experience. -I, like him, was led through 
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fiird and whirlpool, over bog and quagmire ; and 
though knives were not laid under my pillow, 
minced horse-hair was strewed upon my sheets : 
like him, I was made to ride on a hard-trotting 
horse through the most dangerous ways, and found 
at the end of my journey that I had only been 
coursing my own shadow. 

As much a sufferer as I am by the behaviour 
of the women in general, I must not forget to 
remark, that the pertness and sauciness of an old 
maid is particularly offensive to me. I cannot help 
thinking that the virginity of these ancient misses 
ia at least as ridiculous as my own celibacy. If I 
am to be condemned for having never made an 
offer, they are as much to blame for having never 
accepted one. If I am to be derided for having 
never married, who never attempted to make a 
conquest, they are more properly the objects of 
derision who are still unmarried, afler having 
made so many. Numberless are the proposals 
they have rejected, according to their own ac- 
count: and they are eterndly boasting of the 
havoc they have formerly made among the knights, 
baronets, and squires, at Bath, Tunbridge, and 
Epsom ; while a tattered madrigal, perhaps a snip 
of hair, or the portrait of a cherry-cheeked gentle- 
man in a milk-white periwig, are the only re- 
maining proofs of those beauties, which are now 
withered, like the short-lived rose, and have only 
left the virgin thorn remaining. 

Believe me, Mr. Town, I am almost afraid to 
trust you with the publication of this epistle : the 
ladies, whom I last mentioned, will be so exaspe- 
rated on reading it, that I must expect no quarter 
at their hanus for the future, since they are genp- 
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rally as little ^clined to fbrgriveness in their old 
age, as they were to pity and compassion in their 
youth. One expedient, however, is ]efl me, which, 
if put in execution, will effectually screen me from 
their resentment. 

I shall be happy, therefore, if by your means J 
may be permitted to inform the ladies, that as 
fusty an animal as they think me, it is not im. 
possible, by a little genUer treatment than I have 
nitherto met with, I may be humanized into a 
husband. As an inducement to them to relieve me 
from my present uneasy circumstances, you may 
assure them, that I am rendered so exceedingly 
tractable by the very severe discipline I have un- 
dergone, that they may mould and fashion me to 
their minds with ease ; and, consequently, that by 
marrying me, a woman will save herself all that 
trouble which a wife of any spirit is obliged to 
take with an unruly husband, who is absurd 
enough to expect from her a strict performance of 
the marriage vow, even in the very minute article 
of obedience: that, so &r from contradicting a 
lady, I shall be mighty well satisfied if she con-, 
tents herself with contradicting me : that, if I 
happen at any time inadvertently to thwart her 
Inclinations, I shall think myself rightly served if 
she boxes my ears, spits in my ^ce, or treads 
upon my corns : that, if I approach her lips when 
she is not in a kissing humour, I shall expect she 
will bite me by the nose ; or if I take her by the 
hand at an improper season, that she will instantly 
begin to pinch, scratch, and claw, and apply her 
fingers to those purposes which they were certain, 
ly intended by nature to fulfiL Add to these ac 
complishments, so requisite to make the married 
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Mate happy, that I am not much turned of fiftj, 
can tie on my cravat, fasten a button, or mend a 
hole in my stocking without any assistance. 

COWPXE. 



DOCTORS DIFFER. 

The doctors disagreed. According to ibur first- 
rate opinions, I groaned at one and the same time 
^nder rheumatism proper, rheumatic gout, goat 
mt>per, and an atfection in the spinous process. 
The serious signs of one were the favourable 
imnptoms of another, and the prescriptions of the 
iirst in direct oppugnaucy to the principles of the 
last To-day, I was to drink water at Buxton, to- 
morrow to drink water at Batli, on Wednesday I 
was to go to Italy, and on Thursday I had better 
stay at home. 

The fact was, the doctors could not make out 
my case. 

Keade^, if by mischance thou art one of thoee 
unhappy persons whom the climate of our famous 
mother England, — in punishment of thy many 
sins in chattering French instead of thy kindly 
vernacular, in giving half a guinea to Itdians in- 
stead of three shillings and sixpence to Britons, in 
cleaving to wine and eschewing beer, — hatfai touch- 
ed with her insular cramp in shoulders, elbowi, 
wrists, fingers, back, loins, knees, ankles, or toee, 
— if such be the case, go not, I entreat thee fi>r 
tliy good, to any of the faculty, whctlier physician^ 
surgeon, apothecary, or druggist, licensed or un- 
licensed ; save thy good coin, gentle rheumatic, in 
thy purse for better merchandise and laissex aihr 
let ehos€8 ; torment not the creature with drenches 

17 
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and bandacei, and peradventoie it will ache thee 
aome months the less for beings entertained civilly ; 
at all events thou wilt have economized so much 
money, escaped so much physic, and it will go 
harder with thee than with any body else, if thou 
get not well affain every whit as soon. 

True it is, £ough I speak it to my shame, that 
I did, in the impatience of my heart, betake my- 
■elf to medicine fi>r relief. It was promised to me 
abundantly. I am ready to communicate to any 
earnest inquirer twenty and five infallible prescrip- 
tions, every one of which has effected so many 
cures, that it is somewhat surprising that the com- 
bined action of all of them together has not, a Icmg 
time ago, driven rheumatism clean out of the 
tJnited Kingdom. I never met with any of these 
redeemed ones, but, as Sancho says, he, who told 
me the story, said that it was so certain and true, 
that I might well, whenever I told it to another, 
affirm and swear that I had seen them all myself. 
There was, indeed, no resisting the kindness of 
my friends ; I was all things to all men and to all 
women ; I ate this to please my cousin Lucy, and 
drank that to oblige my cousin Margaret ; I was 
steamed by one, showered by another, just escaped 
melting by a third, and was nearly boiled to ihe 
consistency of a pudding for the love of an oblong 
ffentleman of Ireland, who had cured so many of 
nis tenants on a bog in Tipperary by that process, 
that he offered to stake his salvation upon the sue 
oess of the experiment It fidled, and, the artide 
not being transferable, I forgave lum the debt 

COLBRIDOX. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN DIGTIONABIES. 

Thb Grerman dictionaries, compiled for the use 
of Englishmen studying that language, are all bad 
enough, I doubt not, even in this year 1823 ; but 
those of a century back are the most ludicrous 
books that ever mortal read : read, I say, for they 
are well worth reading, being often as good as a 
jest book. In some instances, I am convinced that 
the compilers (Germans living in Germany) had 
a downright hoax put upon them by some face- 
tious Briton whom they had consulted ; what is 
given as the English equivalent being not seldom 
a pure coinage that never had any existence out 
of Germany. Other instances there are, in which 
the words, though not of foreign manufacture, are 
almost as useless to the English student as if they 
were ; slang words, I mean, from the slang voca- 
bulaiy, current about the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century. These must have been laborious- 
ly culled from the works of Tom Brown, Sir Roger 
Li*Estrange, Echard, Jeremy Collier, and others, 
from 1600 to 1700, who were the great masters 
of this verncKular English (as it might emphati- 
cally be called, with a reference to 5ie primary* 
meaning of the word vernacular) : and I venly 
believe, that if any part of this slang has become, 
or ever should become a dead language to the 

♦ What I mean is this. Vernacular (from vema, a slave 
bom in his master's house). The homely idiomatic Ian* 
guage in opposition to any mixed jargon or lingua fran 
ea, spoken by an imported slave. 2. Hence, generally, 
the pure motner tongue, as opposed to the same tongue 
corrupted by false refinement. By vernacular English, 
therefore, in the primary sense, I mean such homely 
ISnglish as is banished from books and polite oonvena- 
tion to Billingsgate and Wapping. 
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Ei^Iish cntic, his best guide to the recovery of its 
true meaning will be the German dictionaries of 
Bailey, Arnold, &c. in their earliest editions. By 
one of these, the word Potztausend (a common 
German oath) is translated, to the best of my re- 
membrance, thus: — "Udzooks, udswiggers, ud- 
swoggers. bublikins, boblikins, splitterkins, &.c. and 
so on, with a large choice of oUier elegant varieties. 
Here, 1 take it, our friend the hoaxer had been at 
work : but the drollest example I have met with 
of their slang is in the following story told to me 
by Mr. Coleridge. About the year 1794, a Ger- 
man recently imported into Bristol, had happened 
to hear of Mrs. X. a wealthy widow. He thought 
it would be a good speculation to offer himself to 
the lady's notice, as well qualified to " succeed," 
to the late Mr. X. ; and accordingly waited on the 
lady with that intention. Having no great fami- 
liarity with English, he provided himself with a 
copy of one of the dictionaries 1 have mentioned ; 
and, on being announced to the lady, he deter- 
mined to open his proposal with this introductory 
sentence — Madam, having heard that Mr. X. late 
your husband, is dead : but coming to the last 
word, ** gestorben" (dead), he was at a loss for'^he 
English equivalent; so, hastily pulling out hi5 
dictionary (a huge 8vo.), he turned to the word 

" sterben" (to di<), and there found but what 

he found will be best collected from the dialogue 
which followed, as reported by the lady : — 

German, Madam, hahfing heard that Mein Herr 
X. late your man, is — (these words he kept chim- 
ing over as if to himself, until he arrived at No. 1 
of the interpretations of** sterben" — when ho roar* 
ed out, in hiffh glee at his discovery)—** is, dat is, 
—has, kicked de hueket.^^ 
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Widow. (With astonishment) <* Kicked the 
backet," Sir ! — ^what — 

German, Ah! mein Gott! — Alway Ich make 
mistake-: I vouM have said— {beginning again 
with the same solemnity of tone)-— since dat Mein 
Herr X. late your man, hav — hopped de twig — 
(which words he screamed out with delight, cer- 
tain that he had now hit the nail upon the head). 

Widow. Upon my word, sir, I am at a loss to 
understand you : " Kicked the bucket," and "hop- 
ped the twig !" 

German, (Perspiring with panic.) Ah, madam ! 
von — two— tree — ^ten tousand pardon: dat sad 
wicket dictionary I haa^ dat alway bring me in 
trouble : but now you shall hear— -(and uien, re- 
composing himself solemnly for a third effort, he 
began as befbre)^M adam, since I did hear, or 
wash hearing, dat Mein Herr X. late your man, 
haa^(with a triumphant shout) — ^haaf^ I say, 
gone to Davy*9 locker. 

Further he would have gone ; but the widow 
could stand no more : this nautical phrase, &mi- 
liar to the streets of Bristol, allowed her no longer 
to misunderstand his meaning; and she quitted 
the room in a tumult of laughter, sending a ser- 
vant to show the unfortunate suitor out of the 
house, with his false friend the dictionary ; whose 
help he might perhaps invoke for the last time, 
on making his exit, in the curses — ^^ Udswoggers, 
boblikins, bublikins, splitterkins !" 

Anonymous. 
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EUL06IUM ON MR. FOX * 

Upon the one great subject, which, at this mo- 
ment, I am confident has possession of the whole 
feelings of every man, whom I address — ^the loss, 
the irreparable loss, of the great, the illustrious 
character, whom we all deplore — I shall, I can say 
but little. A long interval must take place be* 
tween the heavy blow which has been struck, and 
the consideration of its effect, before any one, (and 
how many are there !) of those who have revered 
and loved Mr. Fox, as I have done, can speak of 
his death with the feeling, but manly composure, 
which becomes the dignified regret it ought to in- 
spire. To say anjrthing to you at this moment, in 
the fresh hour of your unburthened sorrows — to 
depict, to dwell upon the great traits of his charac- 
ter — ^must be unnecessary, and almost insulting. 
His image still Uves before your eyes — ^his virtues 
are in your hearts — ^liis loss is your despair. I 
have seen in a public print, what are stated to have 
been his last words — and they are truly stated. 
They were these — ^** I die happy." Then, turning 
to the more immediate objects of his private affec- 
tions, he added, "but I pity you." Gentlemen, 
this statement is precisely true. But oh I if the 
solemn fleeting hour had allowed of such consid- 
erations, and if the unassuming nature of his dig- 
nified mind had not withheld bim, which of you will 
allow his title to have said, not only to the sharers 
of his domestic love, hanging in mute despair 
upon his couch — ^ I pity you ;" but prophetically 

i 

* The vpeech from which thia eulogy is taken, was delivorad 
on the Hustings, prior to the ioterment of Mr. Fox, on Mr. 
Sheridan's relinQuishing the contest for Westminster. 
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to have added, ^ I pity England — I pity Europe*— 
I pity human nature V* He died in the spirit of 
peace; tranquil in his own expiring heart, and 
cherishing to the last, with a parental solicitude, 
the consoUng hope that he should be able to giye 
established tranquillity to harassed, contending na^ 
tions. Let us trust, tiiat that stroke of death 
which has borne him from us, may not have left 
the peace of the world, and the civilized charities 
of man as orphans upon the earth. With such a 
man, to have battled in the cause of genuine lib- 
erty — ^with such a man, to have struggled against 
the inroads of oppression and corruption— <with 
such an example before me, to have to boast that I 
never in my life gave one vote in parliament that 
was not on the side of freedom, is the congratula* 
lion that attends the retrospect of my public life* 
His friendship was the pride and honour of my 
days. I never, fi)r one moment, regretted to share 
with him the difficulties, the calumnies, and some- 
times even the dangers, that attended his honoura- 
ble life. And now, reviewing my past political 
conduct, were the option possible that I should re« 
tread the path, I solemnly and deliberately declare, 
that I would pursue the same course — bear up un- 
der the same pressure — abide by the same princi- 
ples — and remain by his side, an exile from power, 
distinction, and emolument I If I have missed the 
opportunity, of obtaining all the support I might, 
perhaps, have had, on the present occasion, from a 
very scrupulous delicacy, which I think 5ecame, and 
was incumberU upon me— I cannot repent it In 
80 doing, I acted on the feelings upon which I am 
sensible all those would have acted who loved Mr. 
Fox as I did. I felt within myself that while the 
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■lilfhtegt aiq>iration might still quiver on those lim, 
thi^ were the copioas channels of eloquence, wis. 
dom, and benevolence — that while one drop of 
li&*8 blood might still warm that heart, which 
throbbed only for the good of mankind— I isbould 
not, I could not have acted otherwise. 

There is in true friendship this advantage, that 
the inferior mind looks to the presiding intellect, 
as its guide and landmark while living, and to the 
engraven memory of his principles as a rule of 
conduct after his death. Yet farther still, unmixed 
with any idle superstition, there may be gained a 
sahitary lesson from contemplating what would be 
grateful to the mind of the departed, were he con. 
scions of what is passing here. I do solemnly be- 
lieve, that could such a consideration have entered 
into Mr. Foz^s last moments — there is nothing his 
wasted spirits would so have deprecated, as a con> 
test of the nature which I now deprecate and re. 
Hnquish. 

Gentlemen ! the hour is not far distant, when an 
awful knell shall tell you, that the unburied re- 
mains of your revered patriot are passing through 
your streets, to that sepulchral home, where your 
kings — ^your heroes — your sages— and your poets, 
will be honoured by an association with his mortal 
remains. At that hour when the sad solemnity 
shall take place, in a private way, as more suited to 
the simple dignity of his character, than the splen- 
did gaudiness of public pageantry ; when fou, all 
of you, shall be self-marshdled in reverential sor- 
row — mute, and reflecting on your mighty lo co 
at that moment shall the disgusting contest of an 
election-wrongle break the solemnity of such a 
seene ? Is it fitting that any man'should overkwk 
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fbB «rtti«, and ritk the monstrous and dif g^oatinff 
oontem ? la it fitting that I should be that man ? 

R. B. Sheridan. 



EULOGY ON MR. SHERIDAN * 

Ma* Sheridan is no more ! — ^What a volume is 
included in these few words, even when they are 
applied to the humblest individual ! The loss of 
father, or son, of him who was the stay and sup- 
port of declining age or feeble youth ! whose coun- 
sels guided, whose affections gladdened the little 
circle around him ! AH this mind, all this heart, 
to be mute and motionless and dumb for ever! 
But when a Sheridan is withdrawn from us — the 
master mind, the master genius! talents which 
have adorned and dignified the country in which 
he was bom, and the age in which he lived — ^the 
first statesman, the first orator, the first poet, the 
first wit — ^when such a man is taken firom us, 
what a vast chasm! what an irreparable loss! 
That so much genius, that so much mind can die I 

To Mr. Sheridan belonged every kind of intel- 
lectual excellence — Omne genus tetigit — nullum 
tetigit quod non omatit* 

As a dramatic writer, forty years have elapsed 
since The School for Scandal was brought out, and 
yet what writer has produced any comedy to be 
put in competition with it ? Who has equalled 
The Critic 7 As a poet, who has surpassed the 
Monody on the death of Garrick 7 As an orator 
(with the exception of Pitt and Burke,) who ex- 
celled him ? He had strength without coarseness, 

* Tbit beaatiral ealogy appeared in one of the London prlntt 
at Um time 9f Mr. Bheridan'a death. 
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without frivolity ; he was bold, hot det- 
trou in his attacks — ^not easily repelled, but wfaon 
repelled, efiecting^ his retreat in good order. Often 
severe — much ottener witty, and gay, and gracefbl 
•—disentangling what was coninsed— enlivening 
what was dull — ^very clear in his arrangement — 
very comprehensive in his views ; — ^flashing upon 
his hearers with such a burst of brilliancy ! when 
no other speaker was listened to, he could arrest 
and chain down the members to their seats — all 
hanging upon him with the most eager attention 
— ^ fixed in wonder and delight ; he never tired 
—he could adapt himself more man any other man, 
to all minds, and to all capacities ; — " From grave 
to gay, fi-om lively to severe." Every quality of 
an orator was united in him — ^the mind — the eye, 
quick, sparkling, penetrating, matchless almost fi» 
brilliancy and expression — the attitude, the gesture, 
the voice. Mr. Pitt had more dignity, more co> 
piousness, more grasp, more sarcasm. But, in 
richness of imagery, he was inferior to Sheridan, 
who had no superior but Burke. He was less 
powerful and commanding in argument than Mr. 
Fox, but this was the only advantage Mr. Fox had 
over him. As an orator we should place him after 
Pitt and Burke. A friend to the liberty of the 
press, he was ardent, uniform, and sincere. He 
never relaxed in his efforts : he was not one of 
those who would disguise their fears of its power 
under affected apprehensions of its licentiousness; 
be knew that every great institution has its defects : 
he did not wish to cut down the tree because of an 
excrescence on one of its branches. 

From political life he had been long withdrawn. 
His retirement was unwilhng, and he had not in 
it the comfo'ts ih^d should accompany retircoMnL 
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We Ibar that he had not eren penonal aeciiTity ; 
and that ^ief may have had no small share in 
withdrawing from our sphere so splendid a lamin* 
ary, the last of that ccmstellaHtion of great men, 
who rendered the senate of Great Britain more 
illostrious than the senates either of Athens, or of 
Rome. 

Anonymous. 



THE ELDER'S DEATH-BED. 

For six years* Sabbaths I had seen the Eldkr 
in his accustomed place beneath the pulpit-^and, 
with a sort of solemn fear, had looked on his stead- 
^t countenance, during sermon, psalm and prayer. 
On returning to the scenes of my infancy, I met 
the Pastor going to pray by his death-bed — and, 
with the privilege which nature gives us to behold, 
even in their last extremity, the loving and be- 
loved, I turned to accompany him to the house of 
sorrow, of resignation, and of death. 

And now, for the first time, I observed, walking 
close to the feet ox his horse, a little boy about ten 
years of age, who kept frequently looking up in 
the Pastor's face, with his blue eyes bathed in 
tears. A changeful expression of grief^ hope, and 
despair, made fdmost ]Mile cheeks which otherwise 
were blooming in- health and beauty, — and I recog- 
nised, in the small features and smooth fi>rehefid 
of childhood, a resemblance to the aged man 
whom we understood was now lying on his death- 
bed. **They had to send his grandson for me 
through the snow, mere child as he is," said the 
Minister, looking tenderly on the boy ; "• but love 
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malcM the joungr heart bold — and there is One 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.*' 

As we slowly approached the cottage, through a 
deep snow-driit, which the distress within had pre- 
vented the inmates from removing, we saw, peep- 
ing out from the door, brothers and sisters of o^ 
little guidfs, who quickly disappeared, and then 
their mother showed herself in their stead, express- 
ing, by her raised eyes, and arms folded across her 
breast, how thankiul she was to see, at last, the 
Pastor, beloved in joy, and trusted in trouble. 

A few words sufficed to say who was the stran- 
ger — and the dying man, blessing me by name, 
held out to me his cold shrivelled hand in token of 
recc^ition. I took my seat at a small distance 
from the bed-side, and left a closer station for those 
who were more dear. The Pastor sat down near 
the EUder's head— -and by the bed, leaning on it 
with gentle hands, stood that matron, his daughter- 
in-law : a figure that would have sainted a higher 
dwelling, and whose native beauty was now more 
touching in its grief. But religion upheld her 
whom nature was bowing down ; not now for the 
first time were the lessons taught by her father to 
be put into practice, for I saw Uiat she was clothed 
in deep mourning — and she behaved like the 
daughter of a man whose lifb had not only been 
irreproachable, but lofty, with fear and hope fight- 
ing desperately, but silently, in the core of her pure 
and pious heart 

** If the storm do not abate," said the sick man 
afler a pause, ** it will be hard for my friends to 
carry me over the drifts to the kirk-yard." This 
sadden approach to the grave, struck, as with a 
bar of ice, the heart of the loving boy ; and with a 



Umg deep sigh, he fell down, with hii face like 
ashes, on the bed, while the old man^s palsied right 
hand had just strength enough to lay itself upon 
his head. 

** Grod has been gracious to me a sinner,** said 
the dying man. ^ During thirty years that I have 
been an elder in your kirk, never have I missed 
sitting there one Sabbath. When the mother of 
my children was taken from me— it was on a 
Tuesday she died — and on a Saturday she was 
buried. We stood together when my Alice was 
let down into the narrow house made ror.all living. 
On the Sabbath I joined in the public worship of 
Grod — she commanded me to do so the night before 
she went away. I could not join in the psalm that 
Sabbath, for her voice was not in the throng. Her 
grave was covered up, and grass and flowers grew 
there.** 

The old man ceased speaking— and his grand- 
child, now able to endure the scene, — ^for strong 
passion is its own support, — glided softly to a little 
table, and brin^in? a cup in which a cordial had 
been mixed, held it in his small soft hands to his 
grandfather's lips. He drank, and then said, 
** Come closer to me, Jamie, and kiss me for thine 
own and thy &ther*s sake ;** and ar the child fond- 
ly pressed his rosy lips on those of his grandfii- 
ther, so white and withered, the tears fell over all 
the old man's face, and then trickled down on the 
golden head of the child sobbing in his bosom. 

** Jamie, thy own father has forgotten thee in 
thy infancy, and me in my old age ; but, Jamie, 
forget not thou thy father, nor thy mother; for 
that, thou knowest and feelest, is the command- 
ment of God.*' 

The broken-hearted boy could give no re|ily. 
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He had gradually stolen cloeer and closer onto flie 
loving old man, and now was lying, worn out with 
wurrow, drenched and dissolved in tears, in faiB 
grandfkther*s bosom. His mother had sunk down 
<m her knees, and hid her face with her hand 
**Oh ! if my husband knew but of this — ^he would 
never, never desert his dying father !" And I now 
knew that the Elder was praying on his death-bed 
for a disobedient and wicked son. 

At this affecting time the Minister took the 
Family-Bible on his knees, and said, ^ Let us sing 
to the praise and glory of God, part of the fifteenth 
Psalm ;" and he read, with a tremulous and broken 
voice, those beautiful verses : 

** Within thy tabernacle, Lord. 

Who ihaU abide with thee 1 
And in thy high and holy hill. 

Who shall a dweller be 

The man that walkeih aprightly. 

And worketh rigbteousneBS, 
And as be thinketh in his heart, 

So doth he truth express." 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was opened, 
and a tall fine-looking man entered, but with a 
lowering and dark countenance, seemingly in boT' 
row, in misery, and remorse. Agitated, confiyund> 
ed, and awe-struck by the melancholy and dirge-like 
music, he sat down on a chair, and looked with a 
ghastly face towards his father's death-bed. When 
ttie psalm ceased, the EUder said with a solenm 
voice, *' My son — ^thou art come in time to receive 
thy father's blessing. May the remembrance of 
what will happen in this room, before the morning 
again shine over the Hazel-glen, win thee firom the 
error of thy ways ! T|iou art here to witness the 
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mercy of thy God and thy 9aTioar, whom thou 
hast forgotten.'* 

The Minister looked, if not with a stern, yet 
with an U]>braiding countenance, on the younff 
man, who had not recovered liis speech, and sai^ 
** William ! foi three years past, your shadow has 
not darkened the door of the house of God. They 
who fear not the thunder, may tremble at the still 
small voice — ^now is the hour ior repentance — that 
your Cither's spirit may carry up to Heaven tidings 
of a contrite soul^ saved from the company of sin- 
ners !" 

The young man, with much effort, advanced to 
the' bed-side, and at last found voice to say, ^ Fa- 
ther — I am not without the affections of nature — 
and I hurried home the moment I heard that the 
minister had been seen riding towards our house. I 
hope that you will yet recover, and, if I have ever 
made you unhappy, I ask your forgiveness— fw 
though I may not think as you do on matters of 
religion, I have a human heart Father ! I may 
have been unkind, but I am not cruel. I ask your 
forgiveness." . 

** Come near to me, William ; kneel down bv the 
bed-side, and let tny hand feel the head of my be 
loved son — for blindness is coming fast upon roe 
Thou wert my first born, and thou art my only 
living son. All thy brothers and sisters are Iving 
in the church-yard, beside her whose sweet face 
tliine own, WiUiam, did once so much resembie. 
Long wert thou the joy, the pride of my sou.v— 
af , too much the pride, for there was not m all 
the parish, such a man, such a son, as my own 
William. If thy heart has since been changed, 
God may inspire it again with right thoughts. I 
have sorely wept for thee — ey, William, when 
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there was none near roe — even as David wept ibr 
Absalom — for thee, my son, my son !'* 

A long deep groin was the only reply ; bat the 
whole boidy of the kneeling man was convulsed ; 
and it was easy to see his sufferings, his contri- 
tion, his remorse, and his despair. The Pastor 
said, with a sterner voice, and austerer counte* 
nance than were natural to him, ^ Know you whose 
hand is now lying on your rebellious head ? But 
what signifies the word father to him who has de- 
nied G^, the Father of us all ?" "^ Oh ! press him 
not too hardly,'* said his weeping wife, coming for- 
ward from a dark comer of the room, where she 
tried to conceal herself in grief, fear, and shame. 
^ Spare, oh ! spare my husband — ^he has ever been 
kind to me ;** and with that she knelt down beside 
him, with her long soft white arms moumfuUy 
and affectionititely laid across his neck. " Go thou, 
likewise, my sweet little Jamie," said the EUder, 
** go even out of my bosom, and kneel down beside 
thy father and thy mother, so that I may bless you 
all at once, and with one yearning prayer." The 
child did as the solemn voice commanded, and knelt 
down somewhat timidly by his father's side ; nor 
did the unhappy man decline encircling with his 
arm, the child too much neglected, but still dear to 
him as his own blood, in spite of the deadening 
and debasing influence of infidelity. 

** Put the word of God into the hands of my 
son, and let him read aloud to his dying fiither the 
25th, 26th, and 27th verses of the eleventh chapter 
of the Gospel according to St John." The Pastor 
went up to the kneelers, and, with a voice of pity, 
condolence, and pardon, said, ^ There was a time 
when none, William, could read the Scriptures 
better than couldst thou— can it be that the son of 
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my friend hath forgotten the lessons of his youth T^ 
He had not forgotten them — ^there was no need of 
the repentant sinner to lift up his eyes from the 
bed-side. The sacred stream of the Gospel had 
worn a channel in his heart, and the waters were 
again flowing. With a choked voice he said, 
" Jesus said unto her, I am tlie resurrection and 
the life : And whosoever livcth, and believeth in 
me, shall never die. Believest thou this? She 
s^id unto him, Yea, Lord : I believe thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, which should come into 
the world." 

•* That is hot an unbeliever's voice," said the dy- 
ing man triumphantly ; ^ nor, William, hast thou 
an unbeliever's heart Say that thou believest in 
what thou hast now read, and thy father will die 
happy !" ^ I do believe ; and as thou forgivest mc, 
so may I be forgiven by my Father who is in 
heaven." The Elder seemed like a man suddenly 
inspired with new life. His faded eyes kindled — 
bis pale cheeks glowed — ^his palsied hands seemed 
to wax strong — and his voice was as clear as that of 
manhood in its prime. "' Into thy hands, O God ! 
I commit my spirit;" and so saying, he gently 
sunk back on his pillow ; and I thought I heard a 
sigh. There was then a long deep silence, and 
the father, the mother, and uie child, rose fh)m 
their knees. The eyes of us all were turned to- 
wards the white placid £ice of the figure now 
stretched in everlasting rest ; and without lament, 
ations, save the silent lamentations of the resigned 
soul, we stood around the Death-bed of the El- 

DEH. 

John Wilson. ' 
18 
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CHARACTER OF TBE HONOURABLE AL6£]E(NO^ 

6REV1LLE* 

The whole life of this noble person was a more 
serious preparation for death than most men's 
dying thoughts. 

He well Knew that tlie nobility of his extraction 
would be no excuse to him from the peremptory 
summons of death ; neither did he m^ke it any 
excuse to him from an industrious and strict pre- 
paration for it This he testified by the series of 
his whole life ; in which there evidently appeared 
such an awe of God, and a real sense of true piety 
and religion, as clearly evinced that he had strong 
and habituated meditations of that great levelling 
day, wherein tlie highest shall stand upon no 
higher ground than the meanest. 

He did not think religion any stain to his honour, 
nor minding heaven to be tlie employment of those 
only who have nothing on earth. 

Indeed, irreligion and atheism are now reckoned 
as a piece of good breeding among the great ones 
of the world ; it is now counted as a sign of a de- 
generous and low sunk spirit to acknowledge even 
God himself for their superior. Those are cried 
up as the wits of the time, who can daringly dis- 
pute it against whatsoever is sacred in Christiani- 
ty ; yea, against the being of God himselfl It is 
now become an argument of a judicious and gal- 
lant mind, to call into question the most funda- 
mental maxims of our faith ; and the authority too 
of those holy oracles which confirm them. Reason 
alone is extolled as the best and most sufficient 
^ide, both in matters of belief and of practice; and 

• He died joung, in 166a 
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tbiey appeal to that fat their judge which commonl j,' 
by their debauches and intemper^oes, they either 
§o corrupt that it will not diBcern the truth, or else 
so sot and stupefy that it cannot And, thus, aa 
the moon shines brightest when it is at the great- 
est opposition to the sun, these think their reason 
then shines brightest, when it stands at the greatest 
opposition to God. 

This noble person, whose reason had as fleet a 
wing, and could soar as high a pitch as any of 
theirs who pretend to nothing above it, yet saw it 
reaaon to give his faith the precedency, and always 
fband more acquiescence in a JTitts saitk the Lord^ 
than in the most critical researches, and positive 
conclusions of his reason. So reverend an esteem 
had he for those sacred dictates of Scripture, that, 
though his wit and parts shone forth to admiration 
in whatsoever he pleased to employ them about, 
yet he never presumed to exercise them on that 
Qommon-plaoe of abusing divine verities : he was 
not ambitious to commence a wit by blasphemy ; 
nor did he pretend ingenuity by being impious. 
But, whereas too many use their wit in jesting at 
them, he showed his early wisdom in believing 
and obeying. Other books he made the ornament 
of his mind : this, the guide of his life. He knew 
what others said, but did what God spake. 

He was not made a Christian out of old hea- 
thens ; nor owed his virtues to the sage precepts 
of Plutarch or Epictetus : these are now become 
the penmen and evangelists of our young gentry : 
Seneca is with them preferred before St. Paul, 
though his chief credit be that he wrote so well 
that some have mistakingly thought him St. Paul's 
disciple. The virtue of this noble person acknow- 
ledged a more divine original; being formed in 
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him b7 the same spirit that gave him rules to a0t 
it Tills taught him to outstrip, in true wisdom, 
temperance, and fortitude, not only whatsoever 
those starched moralists did, but whatsoever thev 
wrote ; and, whereas they prescribed but tlie exer- 
cise of virtue, he sublimed it, and made it grace. 

Next to his absolute subjection to Grod, was his 
obedience unto his honourable, and now disconso^ 
late mother: wherein he was to such a degree 
punctual, that, as her wisdom commanded nothing 
but what was fit, so his duty disputed not the fit- 
ness of things beyond her command. His demean- 
our towards her was most submissive : and towards 
all so obliging that it was but the same thing to 
know and admire him. 

His converse gave the world a singular pattern 
of harmless and inofl^nsive mirth ; of a gentility, 
not made up of fine clothes and hypocritical court- 
ship; a sweetness and familiarity that, at onoe, 
gained love and preserved respect; a grandeur and 
nobility, safe in its own worth, nor needing to 
maintain itself by a jealous and morose distance- 
Never did vice, in youth, find a more confirmed 
goodness: so impregnable was he against the 
temptations which gain an easy access to those 
of his rank and quality, that they could neither 
insinuate into him by tiieir allurements, nor fiurce 
him by their importimities. 

Nor did he think it enough to secure his mind 
firom the infection of vice, imless also he secured 
his fiune from the suspicion of it Some, indeed, 
owe their innocence to their dullness and stupidi- 
ty; and are only not vicious, because not wittr 
enough to be takingly and handsomely wicked. 
His virtue was of choice; and the severest exerciie 
uf it mingled with such charms firom his parts and 
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jBgennitj, that his very seriousnees was more 
allnring than those light divertiBements in others, 
which entice only because they please. 

His apprehension was quick and piercing, his 
memory faithful and retentive, his fancy sprightly 
and active ; and his judgment overruling them all, 
neither prejudicated by vulvar opinions nor easily 
ooasened by varnished and plausible errors. 

After all this, there can be nothing wanting to 
make up a most complete and absolute person, but 
cmly industry to quicken his parts, and time to 
ripen both to perfection. 

His industry was remarkable, in the assiduous- 
ness of his studies : where he spent not his hours 
in plays or romances, those follies of good wits ; 
but in the disquisition of solid and masculine 
knowledge, in which he outstripped even those 
who were to depeAd upon learning for their liveli- 
hood, and had no other revenue than what arose 
out of their fruitfiil and well cultivated brains. 

And, as &r that other, I mean time, to maturate 
these growing hopes. Providence hath denied it ; 
by a sudden and surprising stroke cutting off hi9 
&ys, and thereby rendermg that virtue, those 
parts, that industry, useless to us in any thing but 
the example, and I should say unprofitable to him 
too, but only that which he never had opportunity 
to employ m this world, hath, I doubt not, fitted 
him for a better. Bishop Hopkins. 



CHARACTER OP HORACE WALPOLB. 

Walpous had a warm conception, vehement 
attachments, strong aversions, with an apparent 
contradiction in his temper — §bir he had humeroiui 
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caprices, and invincible perseverance. His prin- 
ciples tended to republicanism, but without anj of 
its austerity ; his love of faction was unmixed with 
any aspiring-. He had a great sense of honour, 
but not great enough, for he had too much weak- 
ness to resist doing wrong, though too much sen- 
sibility not to feel it in others. He had a great 
measure of pride, equally apt to resent neglect, 
and scorning to stoop to any meanness or flattery. 
A boundless friend ; a bitter, but a placable enemy. 
His humour was satiric, though accompanied with 
a most compassionate heart. Indiscreet and aban- 
doned to his passions, it seemed as if he despised 
or could bear no restraint; yet this want of govern- 
ment of himself was the more blamable, as nobody 
had greater command of resolution whenever he 
made a point of it. Thb appeared in his person : 
naturally very delicate, and educated with too fond 
a tenderness, by unrelaxed temperance, and brav- 
ing the inclemency of weathers, he fbrmed and 
enjoyed the firmest and unabated health. One 
virtue he possessed in a singular degree — disinte- 
restedness and contem'pt of money — ^if one may 
call that a virtue, which really was a passion. In 
short, such was his promptness to dislike superiors, 
such his humanity to inferiors, that, considering 
how few men are of so firm a texture as not to be 
influenced by their situation, he thinks, if he may 
be allowed to judge of himself, that had either 
extreme of fortune been his lot, he should have 
made a good prince, but not a very honest slave. 

HOAACE WaLPOIJE. 
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CHARACTER OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

In one point of view, the name of Franklin must 
be considered as standing higher than any of the 
others which illustrated the eighteenth century. 
Distinguished as a statesman, he was equally 
great as a philosopher ; thus uniting in himself a 
rare degree of excellence in both those pursuits, to 
excel in either of which is deemed Uie highest 
praise. Nor was his pre-eminence, in the one pur- 
suit, of that doubtful kind which derives its value 
firom such an uncommon conjunction. His efforts 
in each were sufficient to have made him greatly 
famous, had he done nothing in the other. We 
regard De Witt*s mathematical tracts as a curios- 
ity, and even admire them, when we reflect that 
the author was a distinguished patriot, and a sul^ 
ferer in the cause of his country. But Franklin 
would have been entitled to the glory of a first-rata 
discoverer in science — one who had largely ex- 
tended the bounds of human knowledge — ^although 
he had not stood second to Washington alone in 
gaining for human liberty the most splendid and 
guiltless of its triumphs. It is hardly a less rare, 
certainly not a less glorious felicity, that, much as 
has been given to the world of this great man^s 
works, each successive publication increases our 
esteem for his virtues, and our admiration of his 
understanding. 

The distinguishing feature of his understanding 
was great soundness and sagacity, combined with 
extraordinary quickness and penetration. He pos- 
sessed also a strong and lively imagination, which 
gave his speculations, as weU as his conduct, a 
singularly original turn. The peculiar charm of 
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hia writings, and his great merit also in action, 
consisted of the cleamess with which he saw his 
object — and the bold and steady pursuit of it, by 
the surest and the shortest road. He never suffered 
himself in conduct, to be turned aside by the se- 
ductions of interest or vanity, or to be scared by 
hesitation and fear, or to be misled by the arts of 
his adversaries. Neither did he, in discussion, ever 
go out of his way in search of ornament, or stop 
short from dread of the consequences. He never 
could be caught, in short, acting absurdly, or writ- 
ing nonsensicJEilIy : — at all times, and in everything 
he undertook, the vigour of an understanding, at 
once original and practical, was distinctly per- 
ceivable. 

But it must not be supposed that his writings 
ore devoid of ornament or amusement. The latter 
especially abounds in almost all he ever composed; 
only nothing is sacrificed to them. On the con- 
trary, they come most naturally into their places ; 
and they uniformly help the purpose on hand, of 
which neither reader nor writer ever loses sight 
for an instant Thus his style has all the vigour 
and even conciseness of Swift, without any of his 
harshness. It is in no degree more flowery, yet 
both elegant and lively. The wit, or rather hu- 
mour, which prevails in his works, varies with the 
subject. Sometimes he is bitter and sarcastic; 
oflener gay, and even droll ; reminding us, in this 
respect, far more frequently of Addison than of 
Swifl, as might naturally be expected from his 
admirable temper, or the happy turn of his Imagi- 
nation. When he rises into vehemence or severity, 
it is only when his country, or the rights of men 
are attacked— or when the sacred ties of humanity 
aie violated by unfeeling or insane rulers. There 



is nothing more delightftd than tho oonituicy with 
which those amiable feelings, those sound princi- 
pies, those truly profound views of human affiiirs, 
make their appearance at every opportunity, whe. 
ther the immediate subject be speculative or practi* 
cal— of a political, or of a more general description. 
It is refreshing to find such a mind as Franklin*!, 
worthy of a place near to Newton and to Washing- 
ton, filled with those pure and exalted sentiments 
of concern for the happiness of mankind, which 
the petty wits of our times amuse themselves with 
laughing at, and their more cunning and calou* 
lating employers seek by every means to discou* 
rage, sometimes by ridicule, sometimes by in* 
▼ective, as truly incompatible with all plans of 
misgovemmenL 

The benevolent cast of his disposition was far 
firom confining itself to those sublimer views. 
From earnest wishes, and active vigorous exer. 
tions for the prosperity of the species, he descend- 
ed perpetually to acts of particular kindness. He 
seems to have felt an unwearied satisfaction in 
affording assistance, instruction, or amusement to 
all who stood in need of it His letters are fiiU 
of passages which bear testimony to this amiable * 
solicitude for the happiness of his fellow-creatures 
individually; it seems the chief cause of his writing 
in most cases ; and if he ever deviates fi*om his 
habit of keeping out all superfluous matter, what- 
ever be the subject, it is when he seems tempted 
to give some extra piece of knowledge or enter- 
tainmenL So. if ever the serene and well-natured 
cast of his temper appears ruffled by anger, or 
even soured for tiie moment, it is when some enor- 
mities have been committed, which offend against 
the highest principles which he professes. 
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We have said little respecting his langua^pe, 
which is pure, and English. A few, and but a 
few, foreign expressions may be traced, and these 
French, rather than American; as, for instance, 
v^tuntial. Indeed, we cannot reckon him more 
as an American than a European. He lived so 
much among us, frequenting the best society, 
cultivating the habits, and conversant with the 
authors of the Old World, that the peculiarities of 
the New, neither as to language nor character, 
seem to have retained any impression upon him. 
Those peculiarities, moreover, have been exceed- 
ingly increased since the separation. 

***** 

If the example of this eminent person may well 
teach respect for philanthropic sentiments to one 
set of scoffers, it may equally impress upon the 
minds of another class the important lesson, that 
veneration for religion is quite compatible with 
a sound practical Understanding. Franklin was 
a man of a truly pious turn of mind. The great 
truths of natural theology were not only deeply 
engraven on his mind, but constantly present to 
.his thoughts. As far as can be collected from his 
writings, hd appears to have been a Christian 
of the Unitarian school; but, if his own faith 
had not gone so far, he at least would greatly 
have respected the religion of his country and 
its professors, and done every thing to encourage 
its propagation, as infinitely beneficial to maiw 
kind, even if doubts had existed in his own mind 
as to some of its fundamental doctrines. 

***** 

We have already observed, that the character^ 
istic of Franklin^s understanding was his always 
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choosing^ the shortest and easiest way to his oMect 
A remarkable simplicity, a strict economy of the 
means employed, was always to be seen in his 
operations. The parsimony with which he was, 
from his narrow circumstances in early life, obliged 
habitually to conduct himself; seems to have sharp- 
ened his ingenuity in all respects, and taught him 
how far industry and contrivance could go in 
sparing the use of adventitious helps. In him, 
more than in any other philosopher, we observe all 
the web of speculation to be wrought out of him- 
self. He conducts his inquiries with fewer appeals 
to detailed experiments, and more constant reliance 
upoti known observable facts. When ho has re- 
course to any experimental process, he contents 
himself with the smallest quantity of apparatus, 
and of the simplest kind. He oilcn stops to sim- 
plify and reduce it ; stepping aside from the course 
of the investigation, to show how the experiment 
may be made with the most ordinary implements— 
a very important advantage gained to the evidence 
on which the inference rests. His moral and 
political speculations are carried on with a similar 
frugality ; he delights in homely illustrations ; he 
chooses the plainest and most obvious topics ; and 
he throws away neither ideas nor words — employ- 
ing only the reasons or remarks requisite to ex- 
plain and to prove his positions — and the language 
necessary to carry these distinctly home, ms 
benevolence was exerted with a similar regard to 
tiie economizing of his powers, without the least 
parsimony, but so judiciously as to make his limiteH 
means produce the greatest possible effect. And, 
in the management of public concerns, whether 
connected with the affairs of the political or literary 
world, the same rigid economy of resources was to 
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be obflerved, and the same happy facilify of convert- 
infftriflefl into engines of great Jwwcr. » • • 
The peculiar sagacity of perception, and force 
of pkiin expression, which distingnished every 
effort of Frankiin*B mind, gare an especial value 
to his practical philosophy; and it derived an 
additional charm from the lively fancy with which 
he was also largely gifted. His fondness for mat- 
ter of fact, and his constant habit of attentive ob- 
servation, directed to every thing that passed around 
him, great and little, threw many of his remarks or 
arguments into the form of stories, insomuch that 
a cursory observer would tliink he was only amus- 
ing himself with those little narratives, while he 
was in reality proving or illustrating some import- 
ant principle. The love of conciseness gave him 
a tendency to deliver apophthegms of a proverbial 
cast, in which he could at once condense his mean- 
ing, and make it easily remembered by the sport- 
ive and epigrammatic turn of the proposition. His 
predilection for whatever was the result of actual 
experiment, inclined him to adopt, and, as it were, 
rely upon those received adages, in which man- 
kind have embodied the lessons of practical wisdom 
taught them by experience and observation. When 
we recollect also the constant play of a good-hu- 
moured imagination, which, tlirougb all his moral 
writings, enhvens without fatiguing, and enlightens 
without ever giving pain, we cannot wonder at the 
extraordinary merit universally allowed to those 
productions. In truth, they are superior to almost 
any others, in any language ; whether we regard 
the sound, and striking, and useful truths in which 
they abound, or the graceful and entertaining shape 
in which they are conveyed. 

Anon. 
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HARACTEB OF DR. GOLDSMITH. 

At this time I did not know Oliver Goldsmith 
even by person; I think our first meeting chanced 
to be at the British CoiSee House ; when we came 
together, we very speedily coalesced ; and I believe 
he forgave me for all the little fame I had got by the 
success of my West Indian, which had put him to 
some trouble ; for it was not his nature to be un- 
kind; and I had soon an opportunity of convincing 
him how incapable I was of harbouring resent- 
ment, and how zealously I took my share in what 
concerned his interest and reputation. That, he 
was fantastically vain all the world knows; but 
there was no settled and inherent malice in his 
heart. He was tenacious to a ridiculous extreme 
of certain pretensions, that did not, and by nature 
could not belong to him, and at the same time in- 
excusably careless of the fame which he had powers 
to command. His table-4alk was, as Garrick aptly 
compared it, like that of a parrot, whilst he wrote 
like Apollo : he had gleams of eloquence, and at 
times a majesty of thought; but in general his 
tongue and his pen had two very different styles 
of talking. What foibles he had he took no pains 
to conceal; the good qualities of his heart were too 
frequently obscured by the carelessness of his con- 
duct and the frivolity of his manners. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was very good to him, and would have 
, drilled him into better trim and order for society, 
if he would have been amenable; for Reynolds was 
a perfect gentleman, had good sense, great pro- 
priety, with all the social attributes, and all the 
f races of hospitality, equal to any man. He well 
T>ew how to appreciate men of talents, and how 
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near akin the Moae of poetry was to that art of 
which he was so eminent a master. From Gold- 
smith he caught the subject of his famous Ugolino; 
what aids he got from others, if he got any, were 
worthily bestowed and happily applied. 

There is something in Goldsmith's prose that to 
my ear is uncommonly sweet and harmonious ; it 
is clear, simple, and easy to be understood ; we 
never want to read his period twice over, except 
for the pleasure it bestows ; obscurity never calls 
OS back to a repetition of it. That he was a poet 
there is no doubt ; but the paucity of his verses 
doe's not allow us to rank him in that high station 
where his genius might have carried him. There 
most be bulk, variety, and grandeur of design, to 
constitute a first-rate poet The Deserted Village, 
Traveller, and Hermit, are all specimens beautiful 
as such ; but they are only birds* eggs on a string, 
and eggs of small birds too. One great magnificent 
whole must be accomplished before we can pro- 
nounce upon the maker to* be the 6 jrotijrr/fi Pope 
himself never earned this title by a work of any 
magnitude but his Homer; and that being a trans- 
lation, only constitutes him an accomplished versi- 
fier. Distress drove Goldsmith upon undertakings 
neither congenial with his studies, nor worthy of 
his talents.. 

I remember him, when in his chamber in tlie 
Temple, he showed me the beginning of his Anu 
mated Nature ; it was with a sigh, such as genius 
draws when hard necessity diverts it from its bent 
to drudge for bread, and talk of birds and beasts 
and creeping things, which Pidcock^s showman 
would have done as well. Poor fellow, he hardly 
knew an ass from a mule, nor a turkey from a 
goose, but when he saw it on tlie table. But pub- 
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liflbers hate poetry, and Patemoster-row is not 
Pamafisus. Even the mighty Doctor Hill, who 
was not a very delicate feeder, could not make a 
dinner out of the press, till, by a happy transform- 
ation into Hannah Glass, he turned himself into a 
cook, and sold receipts for made dishes to all the 
savoury readers in the kingdom. Then indeed 
the press acknowledged him second in fame only 
to John Bunyon : his feasts kept pace in sale with 
Nelson's fasts; and when his own name was &irly 
written out of credit, he wrote himself into immor- 
tality under an alias. Now though necessity, or I 
should rather say the desire of finding money for 
a masquerade, drove Oliver Goldsmith upon abridg- 
ing histories and turning BufFon into English, yet 
I much doubt if without that spur he would ever 
have put his Pegasus into action ; no, if he had 
been rich, the world would have been poorer than 
it is by the loss of all the treasures of his genius 
and the contributions of his pen. 

Cumberland. 



CHARACTER OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 

His illness had been long, but borne with a mild 
and cheerful fortitude, without the least mixture 
of any thing irritable or querulous, agreeably to 
the placid and even tenour of his whole lifo. He 
had from the beginning of his malady a distinct 
view of his dissolution, which he contemplated 
with that entire composure which nothing but the 
innocence, integrity, and usefulness ofhis lifo, and 
an unaffected submission to the veill of Providence, 
could bestow. In this situation he had ev^fj con- 
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aolatioQ from &imly tenderness, which his tender- 
ness to his family had always merited. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many ac- 
counts, one of the most memorable men of his 
time: — ^he was ihe first Englishman who added 
the praise of the elegant arts to the other glories 
of his country. In taste, in grace, in facility, in 
happy invention, and in the richness and harmony 
of colouring, he was equal to the great masters of 
the renownecT ages. In portrait he went beyond 
them ; for he communicated to that description of 
the art, in which English artists are the most en- 
gaged, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity, derived 
from the higher branches, which even tliose who 
profess them in a superior manner did not always 
preserve when they delineated individual nature. 
His portraits remind the spectator of the invention 
of history and the amenity of landscape. In paint- 
ing portraits, he appears not to be raised upon that 
platform, but to descend to it from a higher sphere. 
His paintings illustrate his lessons, and his lessons 
seem to have been derived from his paintings. 

He possessed the theory as perfecliy as the prac- 
tice of his art To be such a painter, he was a 
profound and penetrating philosopher. 

In fiiU happiness of foreign and domestic fame, 
admired by the expert in art, and by the learned 
in science, courted by the great, caressed by sove- 
reign powers, and celebrated by distinguished poets, 
his native humility, modesty, and candour never 
forsook him, even on surprise or provocation ; nor 
was the least degree of arrogance or assumption 
visible to the most scrutinizing eye in any part of 
his conduct or discourse. 

His talents of every kind — ^powerful from nature, 
and not meanly cultivated in letters--4us social vir- 
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turn In all tbe relations and all the habitudes of 
life, rendered him the centre of a very great and 
unparalleled variety of arreeable societies, which 
will be dissipated by his death. He had too much 
merit not to excite some jealousy ; too much inno- 
cence to provoke any enmity. The loss of no man 
of his time can be &lt with more sincerCf general^ 
and unmixed sorrow. Hail ! and fiirewelL 

BUBKE. 

* * « » • 

To the grandeur, the truth, and simplicity of 
Titian, and to the daring strength of Rembrandt, 
he has united the chasteness and delicacy of Van- 
dyke. Delighted with the picturesque beauty of 
Rubens, he was the first that attempted a bright 
and gay back-ground to portraits, and defying the 
dull and ignorant rules of his master, at a very 
early period of life emancipated his art from the 
shackles with which it had been encumbered in 
the school of Hudson. There is, however, every 
reason to believe, that he very rarely copied any 
entire picture of any master, though he certainly 
did imitate the excellent parts of many ; and his 
versatility in this respect was equalled only by the 
susceptibility of his feelings, the quickness oP his 
oomprohension, and the ardour which prompted 
his efforts. His pictures in general possess a de- 
gree of merit superior to mere portraits, they assume 
the rank of history. His portraits of men are dis- 
tingnished by a certain air of dignity, and those 
of women and children by a grace, a beauty, and 
nmplicity, which have seldom been equalled, and 
asver surpassed. No painter ever gave so com- 
plstdk as himself that momentary fescinating ex- 
piremon, that irresistible charm, which accompo- 
nies and denotes the ** Cynthia of the minute.** In 

19 
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hii attempts to give character where it did mt 
exist, he has sometimes lost likeness ; but the de- 
ficiencies of the portrait were often compensated hy 
the beauty of the picture. The attitudes of fais 
figures are generally fuU of grace, ease, and {MXv 
priety ; he could throw them into the boldest Tari- 
ations, and he often ventures on postures which 
inferior painters could not execute ; or which, if 
attempted, would inevitably destroy their ^credit 
His chief aim, however, was colour and effect, and 
these he always varied as the subject required. 
Whatever deficiencies there may be in the designs 
of thb great master, no one at any period better 
understood the principles of colouring; nor can 
it be doubted that he carried this brandi of his art 
to a very high degree of perfection. His lights 
display the knowledge he possessed, and with 
shade he conceals his defects. Whether we con- 
sider the power, the brilliancy, or the form of his 
lights, the transparency of his shadows, with the 
just quantities of each, and the harmony, richness, 
and full effect of the whole, it is evident that he 
has not only far transcended every modem master, 
but that his excellencies in these captivating parts 
of painting vie with the works of the great models 
he has emulated. The opinion he has given of 
Raffaelle, may, with equal justice, be applied to 
himself '^that his materials were generally bor- 
rowed, but the noble structure was his own." No 
one ever appropriated the ideas of others to his 
own purpose with more skill than Sir Joshua. He 
possessed the alchemy of painting, by converting 
whatever he touched mto gold. Like the bee that 
extracts sweets fi^m the most noxious flowers, m 
his active observation could see every thing preg- 
nant with the means of improvement, from tfais 
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wooden Jpnnt on a common ballad to the highoflt 
graces of Parmi^iano. Perhaps there is no pamter 
that ever went l^fore him, from whom he has not 
derived some advantage, and appropriated certain 
excellencies with judicious selection and consum- 
mate taste. Yet afler all that can be alleeed 
against him as a borrower of forms from o&r 
masters, it must be allowed he engrafted on them 
beauties peculiarly his own. The severest critics 
indeed must admit, that his manner is truly origin- 
al, bold, and free. Freedom is certainly .one of his 
principal characteristics; and to this he seems often 
to have sacrificed every other consideration. He 
has, however, two manners ; his early pictures are . 
without those violent freedoms of execution and 
dashes of the pencil, being more minute and more 
fearful, but the colouring is clear, natural, and 
good. In his latter and bolder works, the colour, 
Siough excellent, is sometimes more artificial than 
chaste. 

As an historical painter, he cannot be placed in 
the same rank which he holds in the line of por- 
traiture. The compositions of his portraits are 
unquestionably excellent, whilst his historical pic- 
tures are, in this respect, often very defective. 
They frequently consist of borrowed parts, which 
are not always suited to each other. Though many 
times inaccurate, and deficient in the style of draw* 
ing, they must, however, be allowed to possess 

SMit breadth, taste, and feeling, and many of them 
e expression. His light, poetical pieces much 
excelled those of a narrative or historical order. 

NuETHOora. 
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CHAEACTER OF MR. BROUGHAM. 

Of all the Orators that, at the present time,* 
beat the air and break the benches in St Stephen's, 
there is none who is qualified to take his place bv 
the side of him, whose name stands rubric to this 
article, either in point of origpinal talent, or of 
philosophic training. There are in the house, no 
doubt, some who have more frequently thumbed 
the yariorum editions of the ancient masters cS 
eloquence ; there are in it, some who hare studied 
to a greater breadth the history of mankind ; and 
there may be one or two, who, if they have not so 
strong, have at least as clear perceptions about the 
^ balancing of ^ speech or the bringing out of an 
argument. But, in that eloquence which cleaves 
its way to the heart, and which leaves the organs, 
(through which that way has been cleaved) pa* 
ralyzed and tingling, he has no equal. — Others of 
them come like the snow, the rain, the cloud or 
the sun-beam, — and it is chilling, or pattering, or 
glooming, or shining, as it may happen. They 
Alter the tint, the tone, and the temperature, bat 
the^ disturb not the solid existence of that over 
which they pass. 

Brougham, on the other hand, is a thunderbolt 
He may come in the dark, he may come at random, 
his path may be in the viewless and graspless air; 
but still, give him something solid, let lum come 
in contact with the earth, and, be it beautifiil or 
barren, it feeb the |K>wer of his terrible visitatioa. 
You sec not, or rather you heed not, the agent 
which works : hut, just as when the arch-giant of 
physical destroyers rends his way, you see <iie 

•^July, 19S3. 
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ktngdonifl of nature yigHdaig at hU apptoach and 
the mightiest of their productions brushed aside 
as though they were dust, or torn as though they 
were gossamer^ — ^This terrible power arises in a 
great degree irom the peculiarity of the orator^t 
preparation — from the circumstance of its having 
been, to a great extent, mathematicaL We do not 
mean that small insight into Cocker and Dilworth, 
which qualifies a man for coming, in due time, to 
open, or to examine the Budget : we do not allude 
to that gentle algebra which can sum series and 
evolve radicals, till the future weal or woe of the 
land be seen in the cloudy pillar of a Sinking 
Fund ; but just such a knowledge and application 
Co other subjects of the metaphysics of mathe- 
matics (the only truly valuable metaphysics,) as 
made the eloquence of Barrow rise high, full and 
commanding, over that of one of the most power- 
ful ages of England, and that which makes the 
eloquence of the present Dr. Chalmers stand out 
from all other preachers in this their most polish- 
ed, and sounding age. The other orators in the 
house (we mean those whose study and whose pro- 
fession is oratory) may have some little province 
or department in which they are superior, but we 
know of none who can do that honour, that justice, 
to the eloquent goddess; — none so qualified to 
perpetuate the grandeur and the stability of her 
fame, as Brougham. 

While he raises his voice in the house — while 
he builds firmly and broadly the bases of his own 
propositions, and snatches from every science a 
beam to enlarge and strengthen his work; and 
while he indignantly beats down and tramples 
upon ill that nas been reared by his antagonirt, 
you Sdek as if the wind of annihilation were in his 
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hand, and fhe power of destruction in his poBD c s* 
•ion. 

There cannot be a greater treat than to hear 
Brougham upon one of those questions which give 
soope for the mighty swell of his mind, and which 
permit him to lanch the bolts of that tremendous 
sarcasm, for which he has not now, and perhaps 
never had, an equal in the house. When his dis- 
play is a reply, you ^e his loilg and lathy figure 
drawn aside from others, and coiled up within it- 
self like a snake, and his eyes glancing from un- 
der the slouched hat, as fiery and as fatal as those 
of the basilisk ; you mark the twin demons <lf 
irony and contempt, playing about the tense and 
compressed line of his mouth ; you see his hand 
raised once or twice to mark the tortuosity of a 
proposition, or the turn of a phrase, with the same 
dismal gravity, as if the orator were signing the 
warrant for his own execution. There is a sepa- 
ration from others — a rising of the pride and the 
man within himself^ and a deepening of all the 
lines of a character naturally deep ; — a tremblini^ 
of the leaves without wind, and a viewless and in« 
comprehensible rush of the bodiless ether, which 
tells you that the thunderbolt is on the wing, and 
woe be to him on whom it shall fall. The mur- 
mur runs through the house and galleries that 
Brougham is to reply ; and, long ere he has opened 
his mouth he imparts to all within its walls the , 
same dark gloom and breathless promise, which 
lower on his own countenance. — ^Up rises the ora^ 
tor, slowly and clumsily. His body, swung into 
an attitude which is none of the most gracefiiL 
His long and sallow visage seems lengthened and 
deepened in its hue. His eyes, his nose, and 
mouth seem huddled together, as i£ while he 
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pteaaea every illustration into his speech, he were 
at the same time condensing all his senses into 
one. There is a lowering sublimity in his brows, 
which one seldom sees equalled ; and the obliquity 
of Hie light shows the organization of the upper 
and lateral parts of his forehead, proud and palpa- 
ble, as the hills of his native nortli. His left hand 
is extended with the palm, prepared as an anvil, 
upon which he is ever and anon to hammer with 
the forefinger of his right, as the preparation to 
that full swing which is to give life to every mus- 
cle and motion to every limb. He speaks! 'Tis 
the slow, solemn, appalling voice of an old Scottish 
covenanting preacher, as by the lone hill-side he 
addressed his poor but determined flock, with his 
trusty Ferrara under his arm, unsheathed and 
ready for defence. In the most powerful and sus- 
tained, and at the same time, the most close, clear 
end logical manner, does he go about to demolish 
the castle which his opponent had built for hhxi- 
sel£ You hear the sounds, you see the flash, you 
look for the castle, and it is not Stone after stone, 
turret after turret, battlement after battlement, and 
wing after wing, are melted away, and nothing 
left, save the sure foundation, upon which the ora- 
tor himself may build. There are no political 
bowels in him. He gives no quarter, and iio sooner 
has he razed the fort, than he turns him to torture 
the garrison. It is now that his mock solemnity 
is something more terrible than the satire of Can* 
ning, the glow of Burdett, or the glory of Mackin- 
tosh. His features, (which are always grave) as-' 
sume the very depth of solemnity ; and his voice 
(which is always solemn) falls into that under 
seprano, (that visionary tone between speech and 
whisper) which men employ when they speak of 
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their own graves, and caffin& You would imagina 
it not audible, and yet its lowest syllable rune 
through the house like wild-fire. You would think 
it meant only for the ear of him who is the sub- 
ject of it, yet it comes immediately, and power- 
nilly, and without the possibility of being fi>rgot- 
ten, to every one within the walk. You would 
think it the fond udmonition of a sainted &ther to 
the errors of a beloved son; and yet, it has in 
reality more of that feeling which the Devil is said 
to exercise, when he acts as the accuser of the 
brethren* — You may push aside the bright thing 
whlch.raises a laugh ; you may find a cover firom 
the wit which amUes to you on antithesis, or quo- 
tation ; but, against the home reproof of Brougham 
there is no defence, and its course is so firm that 
you cannot dash it aside. 

Anonymous. 



A TOUCH OP THE PATHETIC SUPERIOR TO 

STERNE. 

At Bow-street Office, London, H. Newberry, 
aged 13, and E. Childley, aged 17, were fully com- 
mitted, charged with stealing a silver tea-pot firom 
the house of R. H. Cocks, Esq. Grosvenor-plaoe. 
The younger lad was observed to go down into 
the area whilst his companion kept watch, and 
they were caught endeavouring to conceal the tetu 
pot under the rubbish in the Five Fields. Tlie 
case was made peculiarly interesting by the un- 
sophisticated distress of Newberry^s fatlier. The 
poor old man, who has been a soldier, and is now 
a journeyman paviour, listened with intense anxie- 
ty to the details ; but when they were finTffhfld, Jit 
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fixed his eyes in silence, for a second or two, upon 
his son, and turning to the magistrate, with his 
eyes awinuning in tears, he exclaimed--** I have 
carried him many a score miles upon my knap- 
sack, your honour 1" There was something so 
deeply pathetic in the tone with which this food 
reminiscence was uttered by the old soldier, that 
every person present, even to the very gaoler him- 
self, was affected by it. ^ I have carried him many 
a score miles on my knapsack, your honour,** re* 
peated the poor fellow, whilst he brushed away the 
tears firom his cheek with his rough unwashed 
hand, and then continued — ^ but it's all over now ! 
He has done, and so have I !" The magistrate 
asked him something of his story. He said he had 
formerly driven a stage-coach in the North of 
Ireland, and that he had a small share in the pro- 
prietorship of the coach. About that time he 
married a young woman with a litUe property, 
but he failed in business, and after enduring many 
troubles, he enlisted as a soldier in the 18th foot; 
and went on service with, his wife and four chil- 
dren. Henry (the prisoner) was his second son, 
and bis ** darling pride." At the end of nine years 
he was discharged in this country, without a pen- 
sion, or a friend in the world; and coming to 
London, he with some trouble got employed as a 
paviour by **the gentlemen who manage the streets 
at Mary-le-bone.**— "Two years ago, your honour," 
he continued, "my poor wife was wearied out 
with the world, and I was left alone with the 
children; and every night I came home I put 
them to bed, and washed their things, for I*d no 
money, and so I could not have a housekeeper to 
do for them, you know. Well, your honour, I was 
as happy as I well could be, but some bad people 
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came to live at the back of us, and they were al- 
ways striving to get Henry amongst tliem, and I 
was terribly afraid something bad would ccmae of 
it, as it was but poorly I could do for *em ; and to 
I had made up my mind to take all my children 
to Ireland. If he had only held up another week, 
your honour, we should have gone, and he would 

have been saved. But now ! ^ Here the poor 

man looked at his boy again, and wept ; and when 
the magistrate endeavoured to console him by ob- 
serving that his son would probably sail for Botany 
Bay, and probably do well there, he replied some- 
what impatiently, "Ay, it's fine talking, your 
worship ; I pray to the great God he may never 
sail anywhere, unless he sails with me for Ire- 
land:" and then, afler a moment's thought, he 
asked, in the humblest tone imaginable, ** Doesn't 
your honour think a little bit of a petition might 
help him?" The magistrate replied it possibly 
might, and added, ** If you attend his trial at the 
Old Bailey, and plead for him as eloquently as you 
have done here, I think it would assist him still 
more." " Ay, but then you won't be there, I sup- 
pose, will you 7" asked the poor ^ow ; and when 
his worship replied he certainly should not be 
present, he impatiently rejoined, ^ then wluit's the 
use of it 7 There will be nobody there who knows 
me, and what stranger will listen to a poor old 
broken-hearted fellow, who can't speak for cry« 
ing ?" The prisoners were now removed from the 
bar to be conveyed to prison, and his son, who 
had wept incessantly all the time, called to him, 
** Father I fiither !" repeatedly, as though he wish- 
ed him to follow ; but the fild man stood riveted, 
as it were, to the spot on which he stood, with his 
eyes fixed on the lad; and, when the door had 
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doeed upon him, he put on his hat, as if unoon- 
scions where he was ; and, crushing it down over 
his eyes, he began wandering round the room in 
a 'state of stupor. The officers in waitinpr re- 
minded him that he should not wear his hat m the 
presence of the magistrate, and he instantly re- 
moved it : but he still seemed lost to every thing 
around him, and though one or two gentlemen 
present put money into his hands, he scarcely 
noticed it. At length he slowly sauntered out of 
the office, apparenuy reckless of every thing. 

Anonymous. 



SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

There are perhaps no two sets of human beings, 
gvho comprehend less the movements, and enter 
less into the cares and concerns of each other, than 
the wide and busy public on the one hand ; and, 
on the other, those men of close and studious re- 
tirement, whom the world never hears of, save 
when, from their thoughtful solitude, there issues 
forth some splendid discovery, to set the world on 
a gaze of admiration. Then will the brilliancy of 
a superior genius draw every eye towards it — and 
the homage paid to intellectual superiority, ^ill 
place its idol on a loflier eminence tJian all wealth 
or than all titles can bestow, — and the name of the 
successful philosopher will circulate, in his own 
a^e, over the whole extent of civilized society, and 
be borne down to posterity in the characters of 
ever-during remembrance — and thus it is, that, 
when we look back on the days of Newton, we 
annex a kind of mysterious greatness to him, who, 
by the pure force of his understanding, rose to 
such a gigantic elevation above the level of ordi- 
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nary men — and the kings and warriors oftothor 
days sink into insignificance around him — and he, 
at this moment, stands forth to the public eye, in a 
prouder array of glory than circles the memory of 
all the men of former generations — and, while all 
the vulgar grandeur of other days is now mouldering 
in fbrgetfulness, the achievements of one great as- 
tronomer are still fresh in the veneration of his 
countrymen, and they carry him forward on the 
stream of time, with a reputation ever gathering, 
and the triumphs of a distinction that wiU never 
die! ^ 

Dft. Chalmers. 



CHARACTER OF A COCKNEY. 

The true Cockney has never travelled beyond 
the purlieus of the metropolis, either in the body 
or the spirit Primrose Hill is the ultima Thule 
of his most romantic desires; Greenwich Park 
stands him in the stead of the Vales of Arcady. 
Time and space are lost to him. He is confined 
to one spot, and to the present moment He sees 
every thing near, superficial, little, in hasty sue- 
cession. The world turns round, and his head with 
it, Xke a roundabout at a fair, till he becomes 
stunned and giddy with the motion. Figures glide 
by as in a camera ohscura. There is a c^lare, a 
perpetual hubbub, a noise, a crowd about him ; ho 
sees and hears a vast number of things, and knows 
nothing. He is pert, raw, ignorant, conceited, ri- 
diculous, shallow, contemptible. His senses keep 
him alive ; and he knows, inquires, and cares for 
nothing ^rther. He meets the Lord Mayw** 
toach, and, without ceremony, treats himself to an 
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imaginary ride in it He notices the people going 
to court or to a city feast, and is satisfied wiUi the 
show. He takes the wall of a lord, and iancies 
himself as good as he. He sees an infinite quan- 
tity of people pass along the street, and thinks 
there is no such thing as life or a knowledge of 
character to be found out of London. ** Beyond 
Hyde Park all is a desert to him.*' He despises 
the country, because he is ignorant of it : and the 
town, because he is familiar with it. He is as well 
acquainted with St Paul's as if he had built it ; 
and talks of Westminster Abbey and Poets' Corner 
with great indifference. The King, the House of 
Lords and Commons, are his very good friends. 
He knows the members for Westminster or the 
city by sight, and bows to the sheriffs or sheriffs' 
men. He is hand in glove with the chairman of 
some committee. He is, in shorty' a great man by 
proxy, and comes so often in contact with fine per- 
sons and things, that he rubs off a little of the 
gilding, and is surcharged with a sort of second- 
hand, vapid, tingling, troublesome self-importance. 
His personal vanity is thus continually flattered 
and perked into ridiculous self-complacency, while 
his imagination is jaded and impaired by daily 
misuse. Every thing is vulgarized in his mind. 
Nothing dwells long enough on it to produce an 
interest ; nothing is contemplated sufficiently at a 
distance to excite curiosity or wonder. Your true 
Cockney is your only true leveller. Let him be as 
low as he will, he fancies he is as good as anybody 
else. He has no respect for himself,, and still less 
(if possible) for you. He cares little about his own 
advantages, if he can only make a jest at yours. 
Every feeling comes to him through a medium of 
levity and impertinence ; nor does he like to hare 
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this habit of mind disturbed by being brought into 
collision with any thing serious or respectable. 
He despairs (in such a crowd of competitors) of 
distinguishing himself, but laughs heartily at the 
idea of being able to trip up the heels of other peo- 
ple's pretensions. A Cockney feels no gratitude. 
This is a first principle with him. He regards any 
obligation you confer upon him as a species of im- 
position, of a ludicrous assumption of fancied su- 
periority. He talks about every thing, for he has 
heard sometliing about it; and, understanding 
nothing of the matter, concludes he has as good a 
right as you. He is a politician, for he has se6n 
the Parliament House : he is a critic, because he 
knows the principal actors by sight ; has a taste 
for music, because he belongs to a glee club at the 
West End ; and is gallant, m virtue of sometimes 
frequenting the lobbies at half-price. A mere Lon- 
doner, in fact, from the opportunities he has of 
knowing something of a number of objects (and 
those striking ones) fancies himself a sort of privi- 
leged person, remains satisfied with the assump- 
tion of merits, so much the more unquestionable 
as they are not his own ; and from being dazzled * 
with noise and show and appearances, is less capa- 
ble of giving a real opinion, or entering into any 
subject, than the meanest peasant There are 
greater laviryers, orators, painters, philosophers, 
players, in London, than in any other part of the 
Umted Kingdom: he ip a Londoner, and there* 
fore it would be strange if he did not know more 
of law, eloquence, art, philosophy, acting, than any 
one without his local advantages, and who is 
mesely from the country. This is a turn sequitur, 
and it constantly appears so when put to the test 
A real Cockney is the poorest creature in the 
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world ; the most literal, the ;rao8t meofaanical, and 
vet he too lives in a world of romance — a fairy 
umd of his own. He is a citizen of London ; and 
this abstraction leads his ima^^ination the finest 
dance in the world. London is the first city on 
the habitable globe ; and therefore he must be su- 
perior to every one who lives out of it There are 
more people in London than anywhere else ; and 
though a dwarf in stature, his person swells out 
and expands into ideal importance and borrowed 
magnitude. He resides in a garret or in a two 
pair of stairs* back room ; yet he talks of the mag- 
nificence of London, and gives himself airs of con- 
sequence upon it, as if all the houses in Portman 
or in Grosvenor Square were his by right or in re- 
version. " He is owner of all he surveys." The 
Monument, the Tower of London, St James's Pa- 
lace, the Mansion House, Whitehall, are part and 
parcel of his being. 

Let us suppose him to be a lawyer's clerk at 
half.a-guinea a week : but he knows the Inns of 
Court, the Temple Gardens, and Gray's Lm Pas- 
sage ; sees the lawyers in their wigs walking up 
and down Chancery Lane; and has advanced 
within half a dozen yards of the chancellor's chair : 
— who can doubt that he understands (by implica- 
tion) every point of law (however intricate) better 
than the most expert country practitioner ? He is 
a shoprxan, and nailed all day behind the counter ; 
but he sees hundreds and thousands of gay, well 
dressed people pass — an endless phantasmagoria — 
and enjoys their liberty and gaudy fluttering pride. 
He is a footman — but he rides behind beauty, 
through a crowd of carriages, and visits a thousand 
shops. Is he a tailor ? The stigma on his profes- 
sion is lost in the elegance of the patterns he pro- 
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videi, and of the persons he adorns ; and he is 
something very different from a mere country 
botcher. Nay, the very scaveng-er and nightman 
thinks the dirt in the street has something preciotis 
in it, and his employment is solemn, silent, sacred, 

SDcaliar to London! A baker in Monmouth 
treet, a slopseller in Ratcliffe Highway, a tapster 
at a night cellar, a beggar in St Gileses, a drab in 
Fleet Ditch, live in the eyes of millions, and eke 
out a dreary, wretched, scanty, or loathsome exis- 
tence from the gorgeous, busy, glowing scene 
around them. It is a common saying among such 
persons, that "they would leather be hanged in 
London than die a natural death out of it any- 
where else." Such is the force of habit and imagi- 
nation. Even the eye of childhood is dazzled and 
delighted with the polished splendour of the jew- 
ellers' shops, the neatness of the turnery ware, tt\e 
festoons of artificial flowers, the confectionary, the 
chymists* shops, the lamps, the horses, the car- 
riages, the sedan-chairs : to lliis was formerly add. 
ed a set of traditional associations — Whittington 
tad his Cat, Guy Faux and the Gunpowder Treason, 
the Fire and the Plague of London, and the Heads 
of the Scotch Rebels that were stuck on Temple 
Bar in 1745. These have vanished ; and in their 
stead the curious and romantic eye must be con- 
tent to pore in Pennant for the site of old London 
Wall, or to peruse the sentimental mile-stone that 
marks the distance to the place ** where Hicks's 
Hall formerly stood." 

The Cockney lives in a go-cart of local preju- 
dices and positive illusions ; and whenever he hap- 
pens to be turned out of it, he hardly knows how 
to stand or move. He ventures throi^ Hyde 
Park Comer bb a cat crosses a gutter. The treise 
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by the coach very oddly. The country ima a 
Grange blank appearance : it is not Uned with 
nouses ail the way, like London. He comes to 
places he never saw or heard of. He finds the 
world is bigger than he thought it. He might 
have dropp^ from the moon, for any thing he 
knows of the matter. He is mightily disposed to 
laugh, but is half afraid of makmg some blunder. 
Between sheepishness and conceit, he is in a very 
ludicrous situation. He finds that the people walk 
on two legs, and wonders to hear them talk a dia- 
lect so different from his own. He perceives Lon- 
don fashions have got down into the country before 
him, and that some of the better sort are dressed as 
well as he is. A drove of pi^ or cattle stopping 
the road is a very troublesome interruption : a crow 
in a field, a magpie in a hedge, are to him veiy 
odd animals — he can't teil what to make of them, 
or how they live. He does not altogether like the 
accommodation at the inns — it is not what he has 
been used to in town. He begins to be communi- 
cative— says he was **bom within the sound of 
Bow bell ;" and attempts some jokes, at which no* 
body laughs. He asks the coachman a question, 
to which he receives no answer. All this is to him 
very unaccountable and unexpected. He arrives 
at his journey's end ; and instead of being the 
great man he anticipated among his friends and 
country relations, finds that they are barely civil 
to him, or make a butt of him ; have topics of their 
own which he is as completely ignorant of as they 
are indifferent to what he says, so that he is glad 
to get back to London again, where he meets with 
his favourite indulgences and associates, and &n 
cies the whole world is occupied with what he 
'tears and sees. 

30 
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A Cockney loves a tea-garden in summer, as lie 
loves a play or the cider-sellar in winter ; whore 
be sweetens the air with the fiimes of tobacco, and 
makes it echo to the sound of his own voice. This 
kind of suburban retreat is a most agreeable relief 
to the close and confined air of a city life. The 
imagination, long pent up behind a counter or be- 
tween brick walls, with noisome smells and dingy 
objects, cannot bear at once to launch into the 
boundless expanse of the country, but " shorter ex- 
cursions tries," coveting sometning between the 
two, and finding it at White Conduit House, or the 
Rosemary Branch, or Bagnigge Wells. The land- 
lady is seen at a bow-window in near perspective, 
with punch-bowls and lemons disposed orderly 
around — ^the lime-trees or poplars wave overhead 
to ** catch the breezy. air," through which, typical 
of the huge dense cloud that hangs over the me- 
tropolis, curls up the thin, blue, odoriferous vapour 
of Virginia or Oronooko ; the benches are ranged 
in rows, the fields and hedge-rows spread out their 
verdure; Hampstead and Highgate are seen in 
the background, and contain the imagination 
within gentle limits — ^here the holiday people arc 
playing ball — here they are playing bowls-— here 
they are quaffing ale, there sipping tea — ^here the 
loud wager is heard, there the political debate. In 
a sequestered nook vL slender youth, with purple 
face and drooping head, nodding over a glass of 
gin-toddy, breathes in tender accents — 

" There*8 naught ao sweet on earth 
A« Love's young dream.** 

While *«Rosy Ann" takes its turn; and ** Scots 

wha hae wi* Wallace bled" is thundering forth in 

, aooents that might wake the dead. In another 



* 
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pait flit carpers and critics, wlio dispute the icore 
of the reckoning or the game, or cavil at the taste 
•ad execution of the wouid-be Brahams and Dn- 
niaets. 

Hazutt. 



PIRST ARRIVAL OP COLUMBUS IN SPAIN. 

It is interesting to notice the first arrival of Co- 
lumbus in that country which was to become the 
scene of his glory, and which he was to render so 
powerful and illustrious by his discoveries. In this 
we meet with one of those striking and instructive 
contrasts which occur in his eventful history. 

The first trace we have of him in Spain, is in 
the testimony fiirnished, a few years afler his death, 
in the celebrated lawsuit between his son Don 
Diego and the crown, by Garcia Fernandez, a phy. 
sician resident in the little sea-port of Palos de Mo- 
guer, in Andalusia. About half a league from that 
town stood, and stands at the present day, an an- 
cient convent of Franciscan friars, dedicated to 
Santa Maria; de Rabida. According to the testi- 
mony of the physician, a stranger on foot, accom- 
panied by a young boy, stopped one day at the 
gate of the convent, and asked of the porter a little 
bread and water for. his child. While receiving 
this humble refreshment, the prior of the convent 
Friar Juan Perez de Marchena, happening to pass 
by, was struck with the appearance of the stranger, 
and, observing from his air and accent that he was 
a foreigner, entered into conversation with him, 
and soon learned the particulars of his story. That 
vtranger was Columbus, accompanied by hie young 
•on Diego. Whence he had come from does no4 
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clearly apMar; that be was in deiftitote eirciim- 
■tancea is evident from the mode of his wayfaring; 
he waa on his way to the neighbouring town of 
Hnelra, to seek his brother-in-law, who had mar- 
ried a sister of his deceased wife. 

The prior was a roan of extensive information. 
His attention had been turned, in some measure, 
to geographical and nautical science, probably 
frcHn his vicinity to Palos, the inhabitants of which 
were among the most enterprising navigators of 
Spain, and made frequent voyages to the recently 
discovered islands and countries on the African 
coast He was greatly interested by the conversa- 
tion of Columbus, and struck with the grandeur 
of his views. It was a remarkable occurrence in 
the monotonous life of the cloistered monk, that a 
man of such singular character, intent on so ex- 
tnuMrdinary an enterprise, should apply for bread 
and water at the gate of his convent He detained 
him as his guest, and, diffident of his own judg. 
ment, sent for a scientific friend to converse wiu 
him : that friend was Garcia Fernandez, the phy. 
sician of Palos, the same who furnishes this inte* 
resting testimony. Fernandez was equally struck 
with the appearance and conversation of the stran- 
ger. Several conforences took place at the old 
convent, and the project of Columbus was treated 
with a deforence in the quiet cloisters of La Rabi. 
da, which it had in vain sought amidst the bustle 
and pretension of court-eages and phikeophers. 
Hints, too, were gathered among the veteran man- 
ners of Palots which seemed to corroborate hia 
theory. One Pedro de Velasco, an old experienced 

Eilot of the place, affirmed thai, nearly thirty years 
efore, in the course uf a voyage, he was carried 
Vy stress o» weather w > 6ir to tlie north-wesi that 
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Cape Clear, in Ireland, lay to the east of him* 
Here, though there was a strong wind blowing 
irom the west, the sea was perfectly smooth, $, 
remarkaUe circumstance, which he supposed to 
be produced by land lying in that direction* It 
being late in August, however, he was fearful of 
the approach of winter, and did not venture to pro- 
ceed on the discovery. 

Fray Juan Perez possessed that hearty zeal in 
friendship, which carries good wishes into good 
deeds. Being fijily persuaded that the proposed 
enterprise would be of the utmost importance to 
the country, he offered to give Columbus a fiivour- 
ahle introduction at court ; and he advised him by 
all means to repair thither, and make his proposi* 
tions to the Spanish sovereigns. Juan Perez was 
on intimate terms with Fernando de Talavera, 
prior of the monastery of Prado, and confessor to 
the queen ; a man high in royal confidence, and 
possessing great weight in public affairs. To him, 
he gave Columbus a letter, strongly recommending 
the adventurer and his enterprise to the patronage 
of Talavera, and requesting his friendly interces- 
sion with the king and queen. As the mterest of 
the church was paramount in the court of Castile, 
aiid as Talavera, from his situation as oon&ssor, 
liad the most direct and confidential communica- 
tion with the queen, every thing was expected 
from his mediation. In the mean time, Fray Juan 
Perez took charge of the youthful son of Columbus, 
to maintain and educate him at his convent The 
zeal of this worthy man, thus early enkindled, never 
cooled; and many years afterwards, in the day of 
his success, Columbus looks back through the bril- 
liant crowd of courtiers, prelates, and philosophers, 
who claimed the hoaour of having patronized hii 
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enterprise, and pcinia to this modest friar, air one 
who had been most effectually its fiiend. He 
remained at the convent until the spring of 1476, 
when the court arrived in the ancient city of Cor- 
dova, where the sovereigns intended to assemble 
their troops, and make preparations for a spring 
campaign against the Moorish kingdom of Grana^ 
da. Ekted, then, with fresh hopes, and confident 
of a speedy audience, on the strength of the letter 
to Fernando de Talavera, Columbus bade fareweli 
to the worthy prior of La Rabida, leaving with 
him his child, and set out, full of spirits, for the 
court of Castile. 

Anon. 



! CHARACTER OF MAHMUD OF 6AZNA. 

From the paths of blood, and such is the history 

of nations, I cannot refuse to turn aside to gather 

I some flowers of science or virtue. The name of 

Mahmud the Giaznevide is still venerable in the 

East : his subjects enjoyed the blessings of pros- 

I perity and peace; his vices were concealed by 

' the veil of religion ; and two familiar examples 

will testify his justice and magnanimity. I. As 

be sat in the divan, an unhappy subject bowed 

before the throne to accuse the insolence of a 

Turkish soldier who had driven him from his 

house and his bed. "Suspend your clamours,** 

said Mahmud, *^ inform me of hu next visit, and 

ourselves in person will judge and punish the 

offender." The sultan followed his guide, invested 

the house with his guards, and eztmgiiishing the 

torches, pronounced the death of the criminal, who 

" had been seiaed in the act of rapine and aduUeiy 
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After the ezeiHition of his lentence the lights were 
okindled, Mahmud fell prostrate in prayer, and 
long firom the ground/ demanded some homely 
fix>d, which he devoured with the voraciousness 
«if hunger. The poor man, whose injury he had 
ayenged, was unable to suppress his astonishment 
and curiosity ; and the courteous monarcli conde- 
•oended to explain the motive of this singular 
behaviour. **I had reason to suspect that none 
except one of my sons could dare to perpetrate 
luch an outrage; and I extinguished the lights, 
that my justice might be blind and inexorable. 
My prayer was a thanksgiving on the discovery 
of the offender ; and so painfui was my anxiety, 
that I had passed three days without food, since 
the first moment of your complaint" II. The 
sultan of Gazna had declared war against the dy. 
nasty of the Bowides, the sovereigns of the western 
Persia : he was disarmed by^an epistle of the 8ul> 
tana mother, and delayed his invasion till the man- 
hood of her son. ** During the life of my husband,** 
said the artful regent, ^ I was ever apprehensive 
of your ambition : he was a prince and a soldic. 
worthy of your arms. He is now no more ; his 
sceptre has passed to a woman and a child, and 
«o» dare not attack their infancy and weakness. 
How inglorious would be your conquest, how 
shameful your defeat ! and yet the event of war is 
n the hand of the Almighty." Avarice was the 
only defect that tarnished the illustrious character 
of Mahmud; and never had that passion been mora 
richly satiated. The orientals exceed the measure 
9i credibility in the accounts of millions of gold 
4nd silver, such as the avidity of man has never 
ccnmulated; in the magnitude of pearls, dia 
Aioiids, and rubies, such as has never been pro 
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duoed by the workmanship of nature. Tet jflie 
soil of Hindostan is impregnated with precioiis 
minetals; her trade, in every age, has attracted 
the gold and silver of the world ; and her virgin 
spoils were rifled by the Arst of the Mahonietaji 
conquerors. His behaviour, m the last days cf 
his life, evinces the vanity of these possessions, so 
laboriously won, so dangerously held, and so inevi^ 
tably lost He surveyed the vast and various chai»- 
bers of the treasury of Gaza ; burst into tears ; and 
again closed the doors, without bestowing any 
portion of the wealth which he could no K>nger 
hope to preserve.- The following day he reviewed 
the state of his military force ; one hundred thou- 
sand foot, fifly-five thousand horse, and thirteen 
hundred elephants of battle. He again wept at the 
instability of human greatness ; and his grief w^s 
embittered by the hostile progress of the Turkmans, 
whom he had introduced into the heart of his Per. 
sian kingdom. 

Gibbon. 



THE DEAN OP BADAJOZ. 

The dean of the cathedral of Badajoz was more 
learned than all the doctors of Salamanca, Ckiim- 
bra, and Alcala, united; he understood all Ian. 
guages, living and dead, and was perfect master 
of every science, divine and human ; except that, 
unfortunately, he had no knowledge of magic, and 
was inconsolable when he reflected on his igno- 
rance in that sublime art He was told that a very 
able magician, named Don Torribio, resided in tlie 
suburbs of Toleda Immediately he saddled his 
mule, departed tot Toledo, a^d alighted at the door 
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of no very loperb dwelling, the residence of that 
great man. ** Most reverend magician,** said he, 
addressing himself to the sage, **I am the dean of 
Badajoz. The learned men of Spain will allow me 
to be their superior; but I am come to request 
from you a much greater honour, that of becoming 
your pupil. Deign to initiate me in the mysteries 
of your art, and doubt not but you shall receive a 
grateliil acknowledgment, suitable to the benefit 
conferred, and your own extraordinary merit*' 

Don Torribio was not very polite, though he 
valued himself on being intimately acquainted 
with the best company in hell. He told the dean 
he was welcome to seek elsewhere for a master ; 
for that, for his part, he was weary of an occupation 
which produced nothing but compliments and pro- 
mises, and that he should but dishonour the occult 
sciences by prostituting them to the ungrateful. 
**To the ungratefol!** exclaimed the dean, *Mias then 
the great I^n Torribio met with persons who have 
proved ungrateful ? And can he so far mistake m« 
as to rank me with such monsters?** He then 
repeated all the maxims and apothegms which he 
had read on the subject of gratitude, and every 
refined sentiment his memory could furnish. In 
short, he talked so well, that the conjuror, afler 
having considered a moment, confessed he could 
refuse nothing to a man of such abilities, and so 
ready at pertinent quotations — ** Jacintha,** said 
he, calling to his old woman, " lay down two par. 
tridges to the fire. I hope my friend the dean wiQ 
do me the honour of supping with me to-night** 
At the same time he t^es him by the hand and 
leads him into the cabinet; there he touched his 
finehead, uttering three m3r8teriou8 words, *^ OrtO' 
holanf PiBtafrier^ Onagrumf, Theoo, without fyr* 



ther preparation, he begfan to explain, with all po0. 
•ible perspicuity, the introductory elements of his 
profound science. His new disciple listened with 
an attention that scarce permitted him to breathe ; 
when, on a sudden, Jacintha entered, followed by 
a little old man in monstrous boots, and covered 
with mud up to the neck, who desired to speak 
with the dean on very important business. This 
was the postilion of his uncle, the Bishop of Bada- 
J02, who had been sent express after him, and who 
had galloped without ceasing quite to I'oledo, be- 
fore he could overtake him. He came to bring him 
information that, some hours after his departure, 
his grace had bron attacked by so violent an apo- 
plexy that the most terrible consequences were to 
be apprehended. The dean heartily cursed (in- 
wardly that is, and so as to occasion no scandal) 
at once the disorder, the patient, and the courier, 
who had certainly all three chosen the most imper* 
tinent time possible. He dismissed the postiUoo, 
bidding him make liaste to Badajoz, whither be 
would presentiy follow him; after which he re- 
turned to his lesson, as if there were no such 
things as either uncles or apoplexies. 

A fow days after he again received news from 
Badajoz — ^but this was worth hearing. The prin- 
cipal chanter, and two old canons, came to inform 
the dean that his uncle, the right reverend bishop, 
had been taken to heaven to receive the reward of 
his piety ; and that the chapter, canonicolly assem- 
bled, had chosen him to fUl the vacant Ushoprici 
and humbly requested that he would console, bj 
bis presence, the afflicted church of BadajoE, now 
become his spiritual bride. 

Don Torribio, who was present at this harangue, 
eodeavoured to derive advantage from what he 
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learned; and taking aside the new bishop, after 
having paid him a well-turned compliment on hie 
promotion, proceeded to inform him that he had 
a son, named Benjamin, possessed of much inge- 
nuity, and ?ood inclination, but in whom he had 
never perceived either taste or talent for the occult 
sciences. He had, therefore, he said, advised him 
to turn his thoughts towards the church ; and he 
had now, he thanked heaven, the satisfaction to 
hear him commended as one of the most deserving 
divines among all the clergy of Toledo. He there- 
fore took the liberty, most humbly to request his 
Kice to bestow on Don Benjamin the deanery of 
dajoz, which he could not retain together with 
his bishopric. ** I am very unfortunate," replied 
the prelate, apparently somewhat embarrassed; 
**you will, I hope, do me the justice to believe that 
nothing could give me so great a pleasure as to 
oblige you in every request ; but the truth is, I 
have a cousin, to whom I am heir, an old eccle- 
elastic, who b good for nothing but to be a dean, 
and if I do not bestow on him this benefice, I must 
embroil myself with my ftmily, which would be 
far firom agreeable. But," continued he, in an af- 
fectionate manner, ** will you not accompany me to 
Badajoz ? Can you be so cruel as to forsake me at 
the moment wnen it is in my power to be of ser- 
vice to you. Be persuaded, my honoured master , 
we will go together. Think of nothing but the im 
provement of your pupil, and leave me to provide 
for Don Benjamin; nor doubt, but sooner or later 
I will do more fi>r him than you expect. A paltry 
deanery in the remotest part of Estremadura is not 
a benefice suitable to the son of such a man aa 
yoorself.** 
The canon law would, no doubt, have conatrned 
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this oflfer of the prelate's into simony. The propo- 
sal, however, was accepted, nor was any scrapie 
made by either of these two intelligent persons. 
Don Torribio followed his illustrious pupil to Ba- 
dajoz, where he had an elegant apartment assigned 
him in the episcopal palace ; and was treated with 
the atmost respect by the diocese as the favourite 
of his grace, and a kind of grand vicar. Under the 
tuition of so able a master, the Bishop of Badajoz 
made a rapid progress in tlie occult sciences. At 
first he pave himself up to them with an ardour 
which might appear excessive ; but this intemper- 
ance grew by degrees more moderate, and he pur- 
sued Uiem with so much prudence that his magical 
studies never interfered with the^uties of his dio- 
cese. He was well convinced of the truth of a 
maxim, very important to be remembered by ecde. 
nasties, whether addicted to sorcery, or only phi- 
losophers and admirers of literature — ^that it is not 
sufficient to assist at learned nocturnal meetings, or 
adorn the mind with embellishments of human sci- 
ence, but that it is also the duty of divines to point 
out to others the way to heaven, and plant in the 
minds of their hearers wholesome doctrine and 
Christian morality. Regulating his conduct by 
these commendable principles, this learned prelate 
was celebrated throughout Christendom for his 
merit and piety: and, when he least expected such 
an honour, was promoted to the archbishopric of 
Compostella. The people and clergy of Badaioz 
lamented, as may be supposed, an event by which 
they were deprived of so worthy a pastor i and the 
canons of the cathedral, to testify their respect, 
nnanimously conferred on him the honour of nomi- 
nating his successor. 
I>oii Tombio did not neglect so alluring an op. 
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portmiity to provide for hb son. He requested the 
bishopric of the new archbishop, and was refused 
with all imaginable politeness. He had, he said, 
the greatest veneration for his old master, and was 
both sorry and ashamed it was not in hi» power to 
grant a thing which appeared so very a trifle; but^ 
m fact, Don Ferdinand de Lara, constaUe of Gas- 
tile, hsid asked the bishopric for his nalural son ; 
and though he had never seen that nobleman, he 
had, he said, some secret, important, and what was 
more, very ancient obligations to him. It was there* 
lore an indispensable duty to prefer an old benefac- 
tor to a new one. But Don Torribio ought not to 
be discouraged at this proof of his justice ; as ho 
might leaxn by that, what he had to expect when 
his turn arrived, which should certainly be the first 
opportunity. 

This anecdote concerning the ancient obligations 
of the archbishop, the magician had the goodness 
to believe, and rejoiced, as much as he was able, 
that his interests were sacrificed to those of Don 
Ferdinand. Nothing, therefore, was thought of 
-but preparations for their departure to Compostella, 
where they were now to reside. Though theso 
were scarcely worth the trouble, considering the 
short time they were destined to remain there; for 
at the end of a few months one of the pope's cham- 
berlains arrived, who brought the archbishop a car- 
dinal's cap, with an epistle conceived in the most 
respectful terms, in which his holiness invited him 
to assi^ by his counsel, in the government of the 
Christian world; permitting him at the same 
time to dispose of his mitre in fkvour of whom ho 
pleased. 

Don Torribio was not at Compoetella when tfa« 
courier of the holy father arrived. He had been to 
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Me hif fcni, who still continued a priest in a small 
parish at Toledo. But he presently returned, and 
was not put to the trouble of asking for the vacant 
•rohbishopric. The prelate ran to meet him with 
open arms, — **^ My dear master," said he, ** I have 
two pieces of good news to relate at once. Your 
disciple is created a cardinal, and your son shall — 
shortly — be advanced to the same dignity. I had 
intended in the mean time to bestow on him the 
archbishopric of Compostella; but, unfortunately 
lor him and for me, my mother, whom we left at 
•Badajoz, has, during your absence, written me a 
cruel letter, by which all ray measures have been 
disconcerted. She will not be pacified unless I 
appoint for my successor the archdeacon of my for- 
mer church, Don Pablos de Salazar, her intimate 
friend and confessor. She tells me it will occasion 
her death if she should not be able to obtain prefer- 
ment for her dear father in God. Shall I be the 
death of my mother 7" 

Don Torribio was not a person who would incite 
or urge his friend to be guilty of parricide, nor did 
he indulge himself in ijSa least resentment against 
the mother of the prelate. To say the truth, how- 
ever, this mother was a good kind of woman, nearly 
superannuated. She lived quietly with her cat and 
her maid-servant, and scarcely knew the name of 
her confessor. Was it likely, then, that she had pro- 
cured Don Pablos his archbishopric ? Was it not 
more than probable that he was indebted for it to a 
Gallician lady, his cousin, at once devout and hand- 
some, in whose company his grace the archbishop 
had frequently been edified during his residence at 
Compostella? Be that as it mayf Don Torribio 
followed his eminence to Rome. Scarcely had he 
arrived at that city ere the pope died. The conclave 



